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RAMBLES AND RECOLLECTIONS 


CHAPTER I> 

Govardhan, the Scene of Krishna’s Dalliance with the Milk-maids. 

On the lotlr we came on ten miles over a plain to 
Govardhan, a place celebrated in ancient history as the 
birthplace of Krishna, the seventh incarnation of the 
Hindoo god of preservation, Vishnu, and the scene of his 
dalliance with the milk-maids (gopis) ; and, in modern 
days, as the burial or burning place of the Jat chiefs of 
Bharatpur and Dig, by whose tombs, with their endow- 
ments, this once favourite abode of the god is prevented 
from being entirely deserted.® The town stands upon a 
narrow ridge of sandstone hills, about ten miles long, rising 
suddenly out of an alluvial plain, and running north-e.ast 
and south-west. The population is now very small, and 
composed chiefly of Brahmans, who are supported by the 
endowments of these tombs, and the contributions of a few 
pilgrims. All our Hindoo followers were much gratified 
as wo happened to arrive on a day of peculiar sanctity ; 
and they were enabled to bathe and perform their devo- 
tions to the different shrines with the prospect of great 
advantage. This range of hills is believed by Hindoos to 
be part of a fragment of the Himalaya mountains which 

* Chapter VIII of Vol. II of original edition. 

- Januar)", 1S36. 

® See note on Govardhan, enfe, Vol. I, p. 407. 
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Hanuman, the monkey general of Rama, the sixth incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, was taking down to aid his master in the 
formation of his bridge from the continent to the island of 
Ceylon, when engaged in the war with the demon king of 
that island for the recovery of his wife Sita. He made a 
false step by some accident in passing Govardhan, and this 
stnall bit of his load fell off. The rocks begged either to 
be taken on to the god Rama, or back to their old place ; 
but HanumSn was hard pressed for time, and told them not 
to be uneas)', as they would have a comfortable resting- 
place, and be worshipped by millions in future ages — thus, 
according to popular belief, foretelling that it would 
become the residence of a future incarnation, and the 
scene of Krishna’s miracles. The range was then about 
twenty miles long, ten having since disappeared under the 
ground. It was of full length during Krishna’s days ; and, 
on one occasion, he took up the whole upon his little 
finger to defend his favourite town and its milk-maids from 
the wrath of Indra, who got angry with the people, and 
poured down upon them a shower of burning ashes. 

As I rode along this range, which rises gently from the 
plains at both ends and abruptly from the sides, with my 
groom by my side, I asked him what made Hanuman drop 
all his burthen here. 

“ All his burthen ! ” exclaimed he with a smile ; “ had 
it been all, would it not have been an immense mountain, 
with all its towns and villages ? while this is but an insig- 
nificant belt of rock. A mountain upon the back of 
men of former days, sir, was no more than a bundle of 
grass upon the back of one of your grass-cutters in the 
present day.” 

Nathu, whose mind had been full of the wonders of this 
place from his infancy, happened to be with us, and he now 
chimed in. 

“ It was night when Hanuman passed this place, and the 
lamps were seen burning in a hundred towns upon the 
mountain he had upon his back — the people were all at 
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their usual occupations, quite undisturbed ; this is a mere 
fragment of his great burthen.” 

“ And how was it that the men of those towns should 
have been so much smaller than the men who carried 
them ? ” 

“God onlj' knew; but the fact of the men of the 
plains having been so large was undisputed — their beards 
were as many miles long as those of the present day 
are inches. Did not Bhim throw the forty-cubit stone 
pillar, that now stands at Eran,^ a distance of thirty 
miles, after the man who was running away with his 
cattle?” 

I thought of poor Father Gregory at Agra, and the hea^y 
sigh he gave when asked by Godby what progress he was 
making among the people in the way of conversion.® The 
faith of these people is certainly larger than all the mustard- 
seeds in the world. 

I told a very opulent and respectable Hindoo banker 
one day that it seemed to us very strange that Vishnu 
should come upon the earth merely to sport with milk- 
maids, and to hold up an umbrella, however large, to defend 
them from a shower. “ The earth, sir,” said he, “ was at 
that time infested with innumerable demons and giants, 
who swallowed up men and women as bears swallow white 
ants ; and his highness, Krishna, came down to destroy 
them. His own mother’s brother, Kans, who then reigned 
at Mathura over Govardhan, was one of these horrible 
demons. Hearing that his sister would give birth to a son 
that was to destroy him, he put to death several of her 
progeny as soon as they were born.® When Krishna was 

* A life, Vol. I, p. 6S, note. 

- Ante, Vol. I, p. 407. 

® This Hindoo version of the Massacre of the Innocents necessarily 
rec.alls to mind the story in St. Matthew’s Gospel. Numerous inci- 
dents of the Gospel narrative, including the birth among the cattle, 
the stable, the manger, and the imperial census, are repeated in the 
Indian legends of .Krishna. The exact channel of communication is 
not known, but the intercourse between Alexandria and India is, in 

B s 
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seven days old, he sent a nurse, with poison on her nipple, 
to destroy him likewise ; but his highness gave such a pull 
at it, that the nurse dropped down dead. In falling, she 
resumed her real shape of a she-demon, and her body 
covered no less than six square miles, and it took several 
thousand men to cut her up and burn' her, to prevent the 
pestilence that must have followed. His uncle then sent a 
crane, which caught up his highness, who always looked very 
small for his age, and swallowed him as he would swallow a 
frog. But his highness kicked up such a rumpus in the bird’s 
stomach that he was immediately thrown up again. When 
he was seven years old his uncle invited him to a feast, and 
got the largest and most ferocious elephant in India to 
tread him to death as he alighted at the door. His high- 
ness, though then not higher than my waist, took the 
enormous beast by one tusk, and, after whirling him round 
in the air with one hand half a dozen times, he dashed 
him on the ground and killed him,’^ Unable any longer to 
stand the wickedness of his uncle, he seized him by the 
beard, dragged him from his throne, and dashed him to the 
ground in the same manner.” 

I thought of poor old Father Gregory and the mustard- 
seeds again, and told my rich old friend that it all appeared 
to us indeed passing strange. 

The orthodox belief among the Muliammadans is that 
Moses was sixty yards high ; that he carried a mace sixty 
j’ards long; and that he sprang sixty yards from the 
ground when he aimed the fatal blow at the giant Uj, the 
son of Anak, who came from the land of Canaan, with a 
mountain on his back, to crush the army of Israelites, 
Still, the head of his mace could reach only to the ankle-bone 
of the giant. This was broken with the blow. The giant 
fell, and was crushed under the weight of his own moun- 
tain, Now a person whose ankle-bone was one hundred 

general term*:, the explanation of the coincidences, (Weber, Dif 
Griechtn in Indien, 1890, Abh. iiber Krishna's Gtbnrlfest, 1868,) 

* Tins story may be an adaptation of the similar Buddhist tale. 
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and eighty )’ards high must have been almost as prodigious 
as he who carried the fragment of the Himalaya upon his 
back ; and he who believes in the one cannot fairly find 
fault with his neighbour for believing in the other.'^ 

I was one day talking with a very sensible and respect- 
able Hindoo gentleman of Bundelkhand about the accident 
which made Hanuman drop this fragment of his load at 
Govardhan. “ All doubts upon that point,” said the old 
gentleman, “have been put at rest by holy writ. It is 
related in our scriptures. 

“Bharat, the brother of Rama, was left regent of the 
kingdom of Ajodhya,' during his absence at the conquest 
of Ceylon. He happened at night to see Hanuman passing 
with the mountain upon his back, and thinking he might 
be one of the king of Ceylon’s demons about mischief, he 
let fly one of his blunt arrows at him. It hit him on the 
leg, and he fell, mountain and all, to the ground. As he 
fell, he called out in his agony, ‘ Ram, Ram,’ from which 
Bharat discovered his mistake. He went up, raised him 
in his arms, and with his kind attentions restored him to 
his senses. Learning from him the object of his journey, 
and fearing that his wounded brother Lachchhman would 
die before he could get to Ceylon with the requisite remedy, 
he offered to send Hanuman on upon the barb of one of 
his arrows, mountain and all. To try him Hanuman took 
up his mountain and seated himself with it upon the barb 
of the arrow as desired. Bharat placed the arrow to the 
string of his bow, and drawing it till the barb touched the 
bow, asked Hanuman whether he was ready. ‘Quite 
read)',’ said Hanuman, ‘but I am now satisfied that you 

* Uj is the Og, King of Bashan, of the Hebrew version of the 
legend. The extravagant stories quoted in the text are not in the 
Koran, but are the inventions of the commentators. Sale gives 
references in his notes to Chap. V of the Koran. 

” The kingdom inchtded the modem Oudh (Awadh). The capital 
was the ancient city, also named Ajodhya, adjoining Fyzab.ad, which 
is still a very sacred place of pilgrimage. 
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really are the brother of our princ^ and regent of his 
kingdom, Tvhich was all I desired. Pra}’ let me descend ; 
and be sure that I shall be at Ceylon in time to save your 
wounded brother.’ He got off, knelt down, placed his 
forehead on Bharat’s feet in submission, resumed his load, 
and was at Ceylon by the time the day broke next morning, 
leanng behind him the small and insignificant fragment, 
on which the town and temples of Govardhan now stand. 

“■\\Tiile little Krishna was frisking about among the 
milk-maids of Govardhan,” continued m3’ old friend, 
“stealing their milk, cream, and butter, Brahma, the 
creator of the universe, who had heard of his being an 
incarnation of Vishnu, the great preseri’er of the universe 
visited the place, and had some misgi\-ings, from his size 
and emplo3Tnent, as to his real character. To tr}- him, he 
took off through the sky a herd of cattle, on which some of 
his favourite pla)’mates were attending, old and 3’oung, 
bo3’S and alL Krishna, knowing how much the parents of 
the bo3’S and owners of the cattle would be distressed, 
created, in a moment, another herd and other attendants 
so exactly like those that Brahma had taken, that the 
owners of the one, and the parents of the other, remained 
ignorant of the change. Even the new creations themselves 
remained equally ignorant; and the cattle walked into their 
stalls, and the bo)’s into their houses, where they recognized 
and were recognized b}' their parents, as if nothing had 
happened. 

“Brahma was now satisfied that Krishna was a true 
incarnation of Vishnu, and restored to him’ the real herd 
and attendants. The others were removed out of the wa}’ 
by Krishna, as soon as he saw the real ones coming back.” 

“ But,” said I to the good old man, who told me this 
with a grave face, “must the}’ not have suffered in passing 
from the life given to death ; and why create them merely 
to destroy them again ? ” 

“Vas he not God the Creator himself?” said the old 
man ; “ does he not send one generation into the world 
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after another to fulfil their destiny, and then to return to 
the earth from which they came, just as he spreads over 
the land the grass and corn ? All is gathered in its season, 
or withers as that passes away and dies.” 

The old gentleman might have quoted Wordsworth : — 

\Yc die, my friend, 

Xor we alone, but that which each man loved 

And prized in his peculiar nook of earth 

Dies with him, or is changed ; and verj' soon, 

Even of the good is no memorial left.* 

I was one day out shooting with my friend, the Riijii of 
Maihar," under the Vindhj-a range, which rises five or six 
hundred feet, almost perpendicularly. He was an excellent 
shot with an English double-barrel, and had with him six 
men just as good. I asked him whether we were likely to 
fall in with any hares, using the term “khargosh,” or 
“ass-eared.” 

“ Certainly not,” said the Raja, “ if you begin by abusing 
them with such a name ; call them ‘ lambkanas,’ sir, ‘ long- 
eared,’ and we shall get plenty.” 

He shot one, and attributed my bad luck to the oppro- 
brious name I had used. While he was reloading, I took 

^ It is, I think, absolutely impossible for the most sympathetic 
European to understand, or enter into, the mental position of the 
learned and devout Hindoo who implicitly believes the wild myth 
related in the text, and sees no incongruity in the congeries of incon- 
sistent ideas which are involved in the story. AYe may dimly appre- 
hend that Brahma is conceived as a Sjjfiiovpy 6 i, or Architect of the 
Universe, working in subordination to an impersonal higher power, 
and not as the infinite, omniscient, omnipotent Creator whom the 
Hebrews reverenced, but we shall still be a long way from attaining 
the Hindoo point of view. The relations of Krishna, "Vishnu, Brahma, 
Rama, Siva, and all the other deities, with one another and with 
mankind, seem to be conceived by the Hindoo in a manner so confused 
and contradictory that every attempt at elucidation or explanation 
must necessarily fail. A Hindoo is bom, not made, and the 
“ inw.ardness ” of Hinduism is not to be penetrated, even by the most 
learned of “barbarian ” pundits. 

- Ante, Vol. I, p. 155, r/e/c. 
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occasion to ask him how this .range of hills had grown up 
where it was ? 

“No one can say,” replied the Raja, “but we believe 
that when Rama went to recover his wife Sita from the 
demon king of Ceylon, Ravan, he wanted to throw a 
bridge across from the condnent to the island, and sent 
some of his followers up to the Himalaya mountains for 
stones. He had completed his bridge before they all 
returned, and a messenger was sent to tell those who had 
not yet come to throw down thdr burdens, and rejoin him 
in all haste. Two long lines of these people had got thus 
far on their return when the messenger met them. They 
threw down their loads here, and here thej- have remained 
ever since, one forming the Vindhm range to the north of 
this valley, and the other the Kaimur range to the south.” 

The Mndhya range extends from Mirzapore, on the 
Ganges, nearlj* to the Gulf of Cambay, some six or seven 
hundred miles, so that my sporting friend’s faith was as 
capacious as any priest could wdl.wish it ; and those who 
have it are likely never to die or suffer much, from an 
overstretch of the reasoning faculties in a hot climate 

The town stands upon the belt of rocks, about two miles 
from its north-eastern extremity j and in the midst is the 
handsome tomb of Ranjit Singh, who defended Bharatpur 
so bravely against Lord Lake's army. The tomb has on 
one side a tank filled with water, and, on the other, another 
much deeper than the first, but without any water at all. 
We were surprised at thi% and asked what the cause could 
be. The people told us, with the air of men who had 
never known what it was to feel the uneasy sensation of 
doubt, that “ Krishna, one hot day, after skying with the 
milk-maids, had drunk it all dry : and that no water would 
ever stay in it, lest it might be quaffed by less noble lips.” 
No orthodox Hindoo would ever for a moment doubt that 
this was the real cause of the phenomenon. Happy 
people 1 How much do they escape of that pain which in 
hot climates wears us all down in our efforts to trace moral 
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and physical phenomena to their real causes and sources ! 
Mind ! mind ! mind ! ^Yithout any of it, those Europeans 
■who eat and drink moderately might get on very well in 
this climate. Much of it weighs them down. 

“ Oh, sir, the good die first, and those whose hearts (brains) 

Are dry as summer dust bum to the socket.” ' 

One is apt sometimes to think that Muhammad, Manu, 
and Confucius would have been great benefactors in saving 
so many millions of their species from the pain of thinking 
too much in hot climates, if they had only written their 
books in languages less difficult of acquirement. Their 
works are at once “ the bane and antidote ” of despotism — 
the source whence it comes, and the shield which defends 
the people from its consuming fire. 

The tomb of Suraj Mai, the great founder of the Jat 
power at Bharatpur, stands on the north-cast extremity of 
this belt of rocks, about two miles from the town, and is 
an extremely handsome building, conceived in the very 
best taste, and executed in the very best style.* ■\^'ith its 
appendages of temples and smaller tombs, it occupies the 
whole of one side of a magnificent tank full of clear water ; 
and on the other side it looks into a large and beautiful 
garden. All the buildings and pavements are formed of 
the fine white sandstone of Rupbas, scarcely inferior either 
in quality or appearance to white marble. The stone is 
carved in relief with flowers in good taste. In the centre 
of the tomb is the small marble slab covering the grave, 
with the two feet of Krishna car^-ed in the centre, and 
around them the emblems of the god, the discus, the skull, 
the sword, the rosary. These emblems of the god are put 
on that people may have something godly to fix their 
thoughts upon. It is by degrees, and with fear and trem- 

* Wordswortli, Exatrsion, Book I. 

® The originnl edition gives a coloured plate of this tomb, which is 
not noticed by Fergusson. That author's leinarks on the p.tlace at Dig 
would apply to this tomb also ; the style is verj’ good, but not quite 
the best. 
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bling, that the Hindoos imitate the Muhammadans in the 
magnificence of tlieir tombs. The object is ostensibly to 
keep the ground on which the bodies have been burned 
from being defiled ; and generally Hindoos have been con- 
tent to raise small open terraces of brick and stucco work 
over the spot, with some image or emblem of the god upon 
it. The Jilts here, like the princes and Gosains in Bundel- 
khand, have gone a stage beyond this, and raised tombs 
equal in costliness and beauty to those over Muhammadans 
of the highest rank ; still they do not venture to leave it 
without a divine image or emblem, lest the gods might 
become jealous, and revenge themselves upon the souls of 
the deceased and the bodies of the living. On one side of 
Siiraj Mai’s tomb is that of his wife, or some other female 
member of his family ; and upon the slab over her grave, 
that is, over the precise spot where she was burned, are the 
same em\)lemsj except the sword, for which a necklace is 
substituted. At each end of this range of tombs stands a 
temple dedicated to Baldeo, the brother of Krishna ; and 
in one of them I found his image, with large eyes, a jet 
black comi)lcxion, and an African countenance. Why is 
tills that Baldeo should be always represented of this 
countenance and colour, and his brother Krishna, either 
white, or of an azure colour, and the Caucasian couniC' 
nance 1 ' 

The inside of the tomb is covered with l)e.autiful snow- 
white stucco work that resembles the finest marble ; but 
this is disfigured by wretched ])aintings, representitig, on 
one side of the dome, Suraj Mai in “ darbar,” smoking his 
hookah, and giving orders to his ministers ; in another, he 
is at his devotions ; on the third, at his sports, shooting 
hogs and deer ; and on the fourth, at war, with some French 
officers of distinction figuring before him. He is distin- 
guished by his jiortly person in all, and by his favourite 

* or in .s.’ansl.rit Irilatli-va, liriblilmlrn, or Ifil.itrinn, wa? 

t’.'-'r cMer luoihct «>f Kti'lina. Il'n myth in vomc rt-'pccts rL-.e-niiilc'S 
s!;-! r.f as tint of Krishna h rci.atcd to tlie myths of 
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light-brown dress in three places. At his devotions he is 
standing all in white before the tutelary god of his house, 
Hardeo.^ In various parts, Krishna is represented at his 
sports with the milk-maids. The colours are gaud)', and 
apparently as fresh as when first put on eighty years ago ; 
but the paintings are all in the worst possible taste and style.® 
Inside the dome of Ranjit Singh’s tomb the siege of 
Bharatpur is represented in the same rude taste and style. 
Lord Lake is dismounted, and standing before his white 
horse giving orders to his soldiers. On the opposite side 
of the dome, Ranjit Singh, in a plain white dress, is stand- 
ing erect before his idol at his devotions, with his ministers 
behind him. On the other tivo sides he is at his favourite 
field sports. What strikes one most in all this is the entire 
absence of priestcraft. He wanted all his revenue for his 
soldiers j and his tutelary god seems, in consequence, to 
have been well pleased to dispense with the mediatory 
services of priests.” There are few temples anywhere to be 
seen in the territories of these Jat chiefs ; and, as few of 
their subjects have yet ventured to follow them in this 
innovation upon the old Hindoo usages of building tombs,* ** 
the countries under their dominion are less richly orna- 
mented than those of their neighbours. Those who build 
tombs or temples generally surround them with groves of 
mango and other fine fruit-trees, with good wells to 
supply water for them, and, if they have the means, 
they add tanks, so that ever)' religious edifice, or work 

* I.e,, Hari deva, a form of Vishnu. The temple of Hari deva at 

Govardhan was built about a.d. 1560. U'. P, Gazetteer, Vol. 

VIII. p. 940 

* All Hindoo paintings, excepting the ancient frescoes at Ajanta and 
Bagh, and the modern miniatures and a few portraits executed by the 
Delhi craftsmen, are below criticism. 

® The Jats detest Brahmans. The members of a Jat deputation 
complained one day to the editor u hen in the Muzaffamagar district 
that they suffered many evils by reason of the Brahmans. 

* The author’s meaning is that building tombs is not an old Hindoo 
usage. 
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of ornament, leads to one or more of utility. So it was 
in Europe; often the Northern hordes swept away all 
that had grown up under the institution of the Romans 
and the Saracens ; for almost all the great works of orna- 
ment and utility, by which these countries became first 
adorned and enriched, had their origin in church establish- 
ments. That portion of India, where the greater part of 
the revenue goes to the priesthood will generally be much 
more studded with works of ornament and utility than 
that in which the greater part goes to the soldiery. I 
once asked a Hindoo gentleman, who had travelled all 
over India, what part of it he thought most happy and 
beautiful. He mentioned some part of Southern India, 
about Tanjore, I think, where you could hardly go a 
mile without meeting some happy procession, or coming 
to a temple full of priests, or find an acre of land 
uncultivated. 

. The countries under the Maratha government improved 
much in appearance, and in happiness, I believe, after the 
mayors of the palace, who were Brahmans, assumed the 
government, and put aside the Satara Rajas, the descen- 
dants of the great Sivaji.^ Wherever they could, they con- 
ferred the government of their distant territories upon 
Brahmans, who filled all the high offices under them with 
men of the same caste, who spent the greater part of 
their incomes in tombs, temples, groves, and tanks, that 
> SivajI, the indomitable opponent of Aurangzcb in the Deccan, 
belonged to the agricultural KunbI caste. He was born in May A.D. 
1627, and died in April 1680. The Brahman minister of the Rajas 
•of Satara were known by the title of Pesliwa. Baji Rao I, w'ho died 
in 1740, the second Feshwa, was the first who superseded in actual 
power his nominal master. The last of the Peshwas w’as Baji Rao II, 
who abdicated in 1S18, after the termination of the great Maratha war, 
and retired to Bithur near Cawnporc. His adopted son was the 
notorious Kana Sahib. The Marquis of Hastings, in 1818, drew the 
Raja of .Satara from captivity, and re-established his dignity and 
power. In 1S39 the Raja’s treachery compelled the Government of 
India to depose him. His territory is now a district of the Bombay 
Presidency. 
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embellished and enriched the face of the countr}', and 
thereby diffused a taste for such works generally among the 
people they governed. The appearance of those parts of 
the Maratha dominion so governed is infinitely superior to 
that of the countries governed by the leaders of the 
military class, such as Sindhia, Holkar, and the Bhonsla, 
whose capitals are still mere standing camps — a collection 
of hovels, and whose countries are almost entirely devoid 
of all those works of ornament and utility that enrich and 
adorn those of their neighbours.^ They destroyed all they 
found in those countries when they conquered them ; and 
they have had neither the wisdom nor the taste to raise 
others to supply their places. The Sikh government is of 
exactly the same character; and the countries they 
governed have, I believe, the same wretched appearance — 
they are swarms of human locusts, who prey upon all that 
is calculated to enrich and embellish the face of the land 
they infest, and all that can tend to improve mCn in their 
social relations, and to link their affection to their soil and 
their government.® A Hindoo prince is always running to 
the extreme ; he can never take and keep a middle course. 
He is either ambitious, and therefore appropriates all his 
revenues to the maintenance of soldiers, to pour out in 
inroads upon his neighbours; or he is superstitious, and 
devotes all his revenue to his priesthood, who embellish his 
country at the same time that they weaken it, and invite 


* The Rajii of Uerilr, also known as the Raja of Nag;iur, w.is called 
the Rhonslli. The inisnile of Gwalior has been described ante, in 
Cliapters XXXVI and XLIX of Volume I. 

- Since the annexation of the Panjab in 1S49, the Sikhs have justly 
earned so much praise as loyal and gallant soldiers, the flower of the 
Indian army, that their earlier le-^s honourable reputation has been 
effaced. Captain Francklin, writing in 1S03, and apparently express- 
ing the opinion of George Thomas, declares that “the Seiks are 
false, sanguinary, and faithless ; they arc addicted to plunder and 
the acquirement of wealth by any means, however nefarious.” 

cf Mr. Themas, Lcu.i;n rc^rin!, 1I2.> 

The Sikh states of the P-anial) arc now sufficiently well govenied. 



r,AMr-t.rs ANU !•.!.« t ions 


whicli they learnwl thnl h" he'umjsd to th>* nrniy of th -ir 
brother, nnd let him «>it ; but !n- n su.'.itu d l.nm-r for 
life from tho uouiul. 'I’ljis aei’uimts wry Mtt'-f.irtoriiy, 
according to jiopidar bflief, for the haltiiij; p.tit of all tin- 
monkeys of that .spee'ies those who are deseended 
lineally from the general inherit it, of roursv ; and tho>e 
who are not, adopt it out of respeet for his memory, as all 
the soldiers of Alexander contrived to tnake one shouUler 
higher than the other, because one «>f his hajrpened to be 
so. When he passed, thovisands and tens of thousands of 
lamps were burning upon his mountain, as the people 
remained entirely unconscious of the change, and at their 

’ I know of no nuthority for the name Charat (Chiirrit), Tlic sons of 
Das.aratlia were Klima, by tlie chief qncen ; llliatat, by a socoml ; ami 
Lachchlmian (LaUshmana), and SamigUna by a third consort. 

* The species referred to is the long-taileil monhey called 
“ Ilanuman," and “langrir”in Ilimll, the <■/»/<•///« of jerdon 

(=/' anehises, Klliot ;=5V'//;w/iV//rrt/x, Cuvier). 
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usual occupations. Hanuman reached Ceylon with his 
mountain, the tree ’was found upon it, and Lachchhman’s 
wound cured. ^ 

Govardhan is now within the boundary of our territory, 
and a native collector resides here from Agra." 

* The author seems to have forgotten that he h-ns already told this 
stoiy, ante, p. 5. 

^ It is now in the Mathuia district. 



CHAPTER IP 


Veracity. 

The people of Britain are described by Diodorus 
Siculus (Book V, chap. II) as in a very simple and rude • 
state, subsisting almost entirely on the produce of the land, 
but as being “ a people of much integrity and sincerity, 
far from the craft and knavery of men among us, contented 
with plain and homely fare, and strangers to the luxury 
and excesses of the rich.” In India we find strict veracity 
most prevalent among the wildest and half-savage tribes 
of the hills and jungles in Central India, or the chain of 
the Himalaya mountains j and among those where wc find 
it prevail most, we find cattle-stealing most common ; the 
men of one tribe not deeming it to be any disgrace to lift, 
or steal, the cattle of another. I have known the man 
• among the Gonds of the woods of Central India, whom 
nothing could induce to tell a lie, join a party of robbers 
to lift a herd of cattle from the neighbouring plains for 
•nothing more than as much spirits as he could enjoy at one 
bout. I asked a native gentleman of the plains, in the 
valley of the Nerbudda, one day, what made the people of 
the woods to the north and south more disposed to speak 
the truth than those more civilized of the valley itself. 

“ They have not yet learned the value of a lie,” said he, 
with the greatest simplicity and sincerity, for he was a very 
honest and plain-spoken man. 

Veracity is found to prevail most where there is least to 
tempt to falsehood, and most to be feared from it. In a 

* Chapter IX of Yol. II of original edition. 
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very rude state of society, like that of which I have been 
speaking, the only shape in which property is accumulated 
is ill cattle ; things are bartered for each other without the 
use of a circulating medium, and one member of a com- 
munity has no means of concealing from the other the 
articles of property he has. If they were to steal from 
each other, they would not be able to conceal what they 
stole — to steal, therefore, would be no advantage. In such 
societies every little community is left to govern itself ; to 
secure the rights, and enforce the duties, of all its several 
members in their relations with each other ; they are too 
poor to pay taxes to keep up expensive establishments, 
and their governments seldom maintain among them any 
for the administration of justice, or the protection of life, 
property, or character. All the members of all such little 
communities will often unite in robbing the members of 
another community of their flocks and herds, the only kind 
of property they have, or in applauding those who most 
distinguish themselves in such enterprises ; but the well- 
being of the community demands that each member 
should respect the property of the others, and be punished 
by the odium of all if he does not.^ 

It is equally necessary to the well-being of the com- 
munity that every member should be able to rely upon the 
veracity of the other upon the very few points where their 
rights, duties, and interests clash. In the very rudest state 
of society, among the woods and hills of India, the peojjle 

' Johnson mj-s : — “ Mountaineers arc thievish because they are poor; 
anil, having neither manufactures nor commerce, can grow rich only 
by robbery. They regularly plunder their neighbours, for their neigh- 
■ hours are commonly their enemies ; and, having lost that reverence 
for property by which the order of civil life is preserr-cd, soon consider 
all as enemies whom they do not reckon as friends, and think them- 
selves licensed to invade wh.itevcr they are not obliged to ]>rotect.’' 
[\V. II. S.] The quot.ation is from.-/ feurwy tethe IVcslmi Jshnds 
cf Sirtland. 

The observations in the text apply largely to the settled Hindoo 
villages, as well as to the forest tribes. 

VOt. II. C 
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have some deit)* whose power they dread, and whose name 
they invoke, when much is supposed to depend upon the 
truth of what one man is about to declare. The “ pipal ” 
tree {jFiats religiosa) is everj’where sacred to the gods, who 
are supposed to sit among its leaves, and listen to the 
music of their rustling. The deponent takes one of these 
leaves in his hand, and invokes the god who sits above him 
to crush him, or those dear to him, as he crushes the leaf 
in his hand, if he speaks anything but the truth ; he then 
plucks and crushes the leaf, and states what he has to say.^ 

The large cotton-tree is, among the wild tribes of India, 
the favourite seat of gods still more terrible,® because their 
superintendence is confined exclusively to the neighbour- 
hood ; and having their attention less occupied, they can 
venture to make a more minute scrutiny into the conduct of 
the people immediately around them. The “ pipal ” is occu- 
pied byone or other of the Hindoo triad, the god of creation, 
presen-ation, or destruction, who have the affairs of the 
universe to look after f but the cotton and other trees are 
occupied by some minor deities, who are vested with a 

' Fictts nli^osa is the Linniean name for the " pipal.” Other 
botanists call it Urosiigma rcligiosnm. In the origin.'il edition the 
botardcal name is erroneously ^ven as Ficas Jndiats. The Ficus 
Indica (F, Bntgalensis, or Urostigma B.) is the banyan. A story is 
current that the traders of a certain town begged the magistrate to 
remove a pipal-tree which he had planted in the market-place, 
because, so long as it remained, business could not be conducted. 
They knew “the value of a lie.” 

* The red cotton, or silk-cotton, tree, when in spring covered with 
its huge magnolia-shaped scarlet blossoms, is one of the most mjignifi- 
cent objects in nature. Its botanical name is Salmalia Malabarica 
{Bombax Malabaricum ; B. Jupiaphyllum). This is the tree referred 
to in the te.\t. The white silk-cotton tree {Eriodeudron aufracluosum ; 
Bomhax pcsttandrum •, Ceiba pcntaudra ; Gossampinus BumpJiii))\as 
a more southern habitat. (Balfour’s Cyclopedia, s.v. " Salmalia " and 
“ Eriodendron. ”) 

® The pipal is usually regarded as sacred only to Vishnu, the Pre- 
server. The Fictu Jndiea, or banyan, is sacred to Siva, the Destroyer, 
aai Iht Bufca froudosa (Hmd. “dhak,” “palas,” or “ chhyrd ”j to 
Brahma, the Creator, or Sri/iiopyis. 
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loc.-il superintendence over the affairs of a district, or 
perhaps, of a single village.^ These are always in the view 
of the people, and every man knows that he is every 
moment li,'ible to be taken to their court, and to be made 
to invoke their vengeance upon himself, or those dear to 
him, if ho has told a falsehood in what he has stated, or 
tells one in what he is about to state, hlen so situated 

> The sacreil trees and plants of India are very numerous. B.Mfour 
(Cjr/i’/. .'T.T'. “Sacred") enumerates eighty, and the list is by no 
means complete. The s.ame .author’s article, “Tree," may also be 
consulted. The “ minor deities ” alluded to by the author are the real 
gods of popular rural Hinduism. The observations of Mr. Villiam 
Crooke, probably the best avithority on the subject of Indian popular 
religion, though made with reference to a particular loc.ality, are 
generally applicable. “ Hinduism certainly shows no signs of weak- 
ness, and is practic.ally untouched by Christian and Muhamm.-idan 
proselytism. The gods of the Vedas are as dead as Jupiter, and the 
Krishna worship only succeeds from its marvellous adaptability to the 
sensuous and romantic side of the native mind. But it would be too 
much to say that the creed exorcises any real effect on life or morals. 
With the majority of its devotees it is probably more sympathetic than 
practical, and ranks with the periodical ablutions in the Ganges and 
Jumna, and the traditional worship of the loc.al gods and ghosts, 
which really impress the rustic. He is enclosed on all sides by a ring 
of precepts, which attribute luck or ill-luck to certain things or 
actions. These .and the bonds of caste, with its obligations for the 
pcrrormancc of marriage, death, and other ceremonies, make up the 
religious life of the peasant. Nearly every village and hamlet has its 
loc.al ghost, usually the shrine of a childless man, or one whose funeral 
rites remained for some reason unperformed. In the expressive 
popular phrase, he is “deprived of water" (ai/if)- The pious make 
oblations to his cenotaph twice a year, and propitiate his ghost with 
offerings of water to .allay his thirst in the lower world. The primeval 
serpent-worship is perpetuated in the reverence paid to traditional 
village-snakes. Of the loc.al ghosts some are beneficent. Sometimes 
they are only mischievous, like Robin Goodfellow, and will milk the 
cows, and sour the milk, or pull your hair, if you w.ander about at 
night in certain well-known uncanny places. A more dangerous demon 
is heard in the crackling of the dry leaves of the date-tree in the night 
wind ; and some trees are haunted by a v.ampire, who will drag you up 
and devour you, if you venture near them in the darkness." (A’l JF. P. 
GautUcr, Vol. VII, Sti///eiiiciit, p. 4.) 


C 2 
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adhere habitually, and I may say religiously, to the truth ; 
and I have had before me hundreds of cases in which a 
man’s property, liberty, or life has depended upon his 
telling a lie, and he has refused to tell it to save either ; as 
my friend told me, “they had not learned the value of a 
lie,” or rather, they had not learned with how much im- 
punity a lie could be told in the tribunals of civilized 
society. In their own tribunals, under the pipal-tree or 
cotton-tree, imagination commonly did what the deities, 
who were supposed to preside, had the credit of doing ; if 
the deponent told a lie, he believed that the deity who sat 
on the sylvan throne above him, and, searched the heart of 
man, must know it ; and from that moment he knew no 
rest — ^he was always in dread of his vengeance; if any 
accident happened to him, or to those dear to him, it was 
attributed to this offended deity; and if no accident 
happened, some evil was brought about by his own dis- 
ordered imagination.^ 

In the tribunals we introduce among them, such people 
soon find that the judges who preside can seldom search 
deeply into the hearts of men, or clearly distinguish truth 
from falsehood in the declarations of deponents ; and when 
they can distinguish it, it is seldom that they can secure 
their conviction for perjury. They generally learn very 
soon that these judges, instead of being, like the judges of 
their own woods and wilds, the only beings who can search 
the hearts of men, and punish them for falsehood, are 
frequently the persons, of all others, most blind to the real 
state of the deponent’s mind, and the degree of truth and 
falsehood in his narrative ; that, however well-intentioned, 
they are often labouring in the “ darkness visible ” created 
by the native officers around them. They not only learn 
this, but they learn Avhat is still worse, that they may tell 
what lies they please in these tribunals ; and that not one 

’ Compare the story of Ramkishan in Chap. XXV of Vol. I. 
Rooks on anthropology cite many instances of deaths caused by super- 
stitious fears. 
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of them sliall become known to the circle in whiclt they 
move, and whose good opinion they value. If, by his lies 
told in such ttibimals. a man has robbed another, or 
caused him to be robbed, of his inoperty, his character, 
his liberty, or his life, he can easily persuade the circle 
in which he resides that it has arisen, not from any 
false statements of his, but from the blindness of the judge, 
or the wickedness of the native officers of his court, 
because all circles consider the blindness of the one, and 
the wickedness of the other, to be everywhere very great. 

Arrian, in speaking of the class of super\-isors in India, 
says : — *• 'I'liey m.ay not be guilty of falsehood ; and indeed 
none of the Indians were ever accused of that crime.”* 1 
believe that as little falsehood is spoken by the iieojile of 
India, in their village communities, as in any part of the 
world with an eipial area and population. It is in our 
courts of justice where falsehoods jirevail most, and the 
longer they h.avc been anywhere established, the greater the 
degree of falsehood that prevails in them. Those entrusted 
with the administration of a newly-acquired territory are 
surprised to find the disposition among both princi])alsnnd 
witnesses in cases to tell the plain and simple truth. As 
magistrates, they find it very often diflicult to make thieves 

* Ariinn, htJica, Cli. XII ; “The sixth cl.ass consists of those called 
‘ sinierinlendenls.’ They spy out what goes on in country .and town, 
and report cvciything to the king where the people have a king, and to 
the magistrates avhere the people are self-governed, and it is against 
use and wont for them to give a false report ; — but indeed no Indian is 
accused of lying." (McCrindle, .■Inciriit /iiifin, p. 211.) Arrian uses 
the word iTri'o-Koiroi ; in the Fragments of Megasthenes quoted by 
Diodorus and Strabo, the word is fpopoi. The people referred to seem 
to be the well-known “ news-wiiters" employed by Oriental sovereigns 
(uH/i', Vol. I, p. 301); a simple explanation missed by McCrindlc 
(a/, a'/, p. 43, twti'). The remark about the truthfulness of the Indians 
appears to be Arrian’s addition. It is not in the Fragment of Megas- 
thencs from which Arrian copies. But in Fragment XXVII (a/. r/V. 
p. 69) Megasthenes says, “ Truth and virtue they hold alike in esteem ’’ ; 
and in Fragment XXXVI he asserts that “ the ablest and most trust- 
worthy men " are appointed tipopot (p. S5). 
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and robbers tell lies, according to the English fashion, to 
avoid running a risk of criminating themselves. In Eng- 
land, this habit of making criminals tell lies arose from the 
severity of the penal code, which made the punishment 
so monstrously disproportionate to the crime, that the 
accused, however clear and notorious his crimes, became an 
object of general sympathy.^ In India, punishments have 
nowhere been, under our rule, disproportionate to the 
crimes ; on the contrary, they have generally been more 
mild than the people would wish them to be, or think they 
ought to be, in order to deter from similar crimes ; and, in 
newly-acquired territories, they have generally been more 
mild than in our old possessions. The accused are, there- 
fore, nowhere considered as objects of public sympathy ; 
and in newly-acquired territories they are willing to tell the 
truth, and are allowed to do so, in order to save the people 
whom they have injured, and their neighbours generally, 
the great loss and annoyance unavoidably attending upOn a 
summons to our courts. In the native courts, to which 
ours succeed, the truth was seen through immediately, the 
judges who presided could commonly distinguish truth 
from falsehood in the evidence before them, almost as well 
as the sylvan gods who sat in the pipal or cotton-trees ; 
though they were seldom supposed by the people to be 
quite so just in their decisions. When we take pos.session 
of such countries, they, for a time at least, give us credit for 
the same sagacity, with a little more integrity. The 
prisoner knows that his neighbours expect him to tell the 
truth to save them trouble, and will detest him if he does 
not ; he supposes that we shall have the sense to find out 
the truth whether he tells it or not, and then humanity to 

* Up to the year 1827 “ grand larceny,” that is to say, stealing to a 
value exceeding twelve pence, was punishable with death. The Act 
• 7 George IV, cap. 28, abolished the distinction of grand and petty 
larceny. In 1837, the first year of her present Majesty’s reign, the 
punishment of death was abolished in the case of between thirty and 
forty offences. Other statutes have further mitigated the ferocity of 
the old law. ‘ 
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vi‘-ii his rtimo with the jninishnicm it merits, niitl no 
more. 

'rhe magistrate a^-ks the pri'-om-r wlial made him steal ; 
and the prisoner enters at om i* into an explanation of the 
circumstances which reduced him to the necessity of doinjj 
so. ajui offers to htinj: witnesses to prove them ; hut never 
dreams of offerini: to hrini; witnesses to prove that he did 
not steal, if he really had done so ; hecauso the general 
feeling would he in favour of his doing the one, and against 
his doing the other. 'lavefnier gives an aimising sketch of 
Amir Jumla presiding in a court of justice, during a visit 
he paid him in the king<lom of (lolconda, in the year 164S. 
{6Vr IJook I, I’ail II, Clupter XI.)> 

' T}:c ye.-.r w.rs 1652. not tf'^S (/>.:.'/"/ Vol. I, p. :6o, 

r.v.'i). Tlic psv'.-';c>. dercrtliin," the ctiminal procedure of Aiulr Juinl.r 
arc not vciy long, .and <lc'co f «it!o!.'.iion, .!•> ">n .accurate .account 

of the r.dminis’.r.ation of penal pt'ticc t>y an .aide native ruler. "On 
the 14th I.'tepicndicr) wc went to the tent of the Naw.ah to take leave 
of him, and to hc.ar what lie h.ad to say regaialing tlie goods wliich wc 
had .shown him. Hut «c neic told that he was engaged examining .a 
r.umlwr of criminals, nh-i h.ad l>ccn brought to him for immediate 
punishment. It is the custom in this country not to keep a man in 
prison ; but immcvliatcly the accused is taken he is cxamincil and 
sentence is pronounced on liim. avhich is then executed without any 
dcl.aj'. If rile person whom they have sci.’.ed is found innocent, he is 
released at once ; and whatever the nature of the case in.ay be, it is 
promptly concluded, . . . On the I5tb, at seven o'clock in the 
morning, we went to the N.aw.ab, and immediately wc were announccil 
lie asked us to enter bis tent, where be was scaled with two of his 
secretaries by him. , . . The Is’aw.ab had the intervals between 

bis toes full of letters, and be also had many between the fingers of 
bis left band. He drew, them sometimes from his feet, sometimes 
from his hand, and sent bis replies through his two secretaries, writing 
some also himself. , . . While wc were with the Nawab he w.as 
informed that four prisoners, who were then at the door of the tent, 
had arrived. He remained more than half an hour without replying, 
writing continually and making his secretaries write, but at length he 
suddenly ordered the criminals to be brought in ; and after having 
questioned them, and made them confess with their own mouths the 
crime of which they were accused, he remained nc.arly an hour without 
saying anything, continuing to write and to make his secretaries write. 
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I asked a native law officer, who called on me one day, 
what he thought would be the effect of an Act to disjjense 
with oaths on the Koran and Ganges water, and substitute 
a solemn declaration made in the name of God, and under 
the same penal liabilities, as if the Koran or Ganges water 
had been in the deponent’s hand. “ I have practi.sed in 
the courts thirty years, sir,” .said he, “ and during lliat time 
I have found only three kinds of witnesses — two of whom 
would, by such an act, be left precisely where they were, 
while the third would be released by it from a very .salutary 
check.” 

“ And, pray, what are the three classes into which you 
divide the witnesses in our courts ? ” 

“ First, sir, are those who will always tell the truth, 
whether they are required to state what they know in the 
form of an oath or not.” 

“Do you think this a large class 

“Yes, I think it is; and I have found among them 
many whom nothing on earth could make to swerve from 
the truth ; do what you please, you could never frighten or 
bribe them into a deliberate falsehood. 7’he second are 
those who will not hesitate to tell a lie when they have a 
motive for it, and are not restrained by an oath. In taking 
an oath they are afraid of two thing.s, the anger of God 
and the odium of men. Only three days ago,” continued 
my friend, “ I required a power of attorney from a lady.of 

. . . Among these four prisoners who were brought into his 
presence there was one who had entered a house’and slain a mother and 
her three infants. He was condemned forthwith to have his feet and 
hands cut off, and to be thrown into a field near the high road to end 
his days. Another had stolen on the high road, and the Hawab 
ordered him to have his stomach slit open and to be flung in a drain. 
I could not ascertain what the others had done, but both their heads 
were cut off. While all this passed the dinner tvas served, for the 
Nawab generally eats at ten o’clock, and he made us dine with him.” 
(/i/t/. p.p, 290-293.) 

Such swift procedure and .sharp punishments tvould still be highly 
approved of by the great mass of native opinion. 
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rank, to enable me to act for her in a case pending before 
the court in this town. It was given to me by her brother, 
and two witnesses came to declare that she had given it. 
‘Now,’ said I, ‘ this lady is known to live under the curtain ; 
and you will be asked by the judge whether you saw her 
give this p.aper ; what will you s.!)- ? ’ They both replied : 
— ‘ If the judge asks us the question without an oath, we 
will say yes — it will s.ive much trouble, and we know that 
she did give this paper, though we did not I’cally see her 
give it ; but if he puts the Koran into our hands we must 
say no, for we should otherwise be pointed at by all the 
town as perjured wretches — our enemies would soon tell 
everybody that we had taken a false oath.’ Now,” my 
friend went on, “ the form of an oath is a great check upon 
this sort of persons. The third class consists of men who 
will tell lies whenever they have sufficient motive, whether 
.they have the Koran or Ganges water in their hands or not. 
Nothing will ever prevent their doing so ; and the declara- 
tion which you propose would bq just as well as any other 
for them.” 

“ Which class do you consider the most numerous of the 
three ? ” 

“ I consider the second the most numerous, and wish the 
oath to be retained for them.” 

“ That is of all the men you see examined in our courts, 
you think the most come under the class of those who will, 
under the influence of strong motives, tell lies if they 
have not the Koran or Ganges water in their hands ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ But do not a great many of those, whom you consider 
to be included among the second class, come from the 
village communities — the peasantry of the country ? ” 

"Yes.” 

“ And do you not think that the greatest part of those 
men who tell lies in the court, under the influence of 
strong motives, unless they bear the Koran or Ganges 
water in their hands, would refuse to tell lies, if questioned 
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before the people of their villages among the circle in 
which they live ? ” 

“ Of course I do ; three-fourths of those who do not 
scruple to lie in our courts, would be ashamed to lie 
before their neighbours, or the elders of their village.” 

“ You think that the people of the village communities 
are more ashamed to tell lies before their neighbours than 
the people of towns ? ” 

“ Much more' — there is no comparison.” 

“ And the people of towns and cities bear in India but 
a small proportion to the people of the village communi- 
ties ? ” 

“ I should think a very small proportion indeed.” 

“ Then you think that in the mass of the population of 
India au/ of our courts^ and in their own circles, the first 
class, or those who speak truth, ■whether they have the 
Koran or Ganges water in their hands or not, would be 
found more numerous than the other two ? ” 

“ Certainly I do ; if they were always to be questioned 
before their neighbours or elders, or so that they could feel 
that their neighbours and elders would know what they 
say.” 

This man is a very worthy and learned Muhammadan, 
who has read all the works on medicine to be found in 
Persian and Arabic ; gives up his time from sunrise in the 
morning till nine, to the indigent sick of the town, whom 
he supplies gratuitously with bis advice and medicines, that 
cost him thirty rupees a month, out of about one hundred 
and twenty that he can make by his labours all the rest of 
the day. 

There can be no doubt that, even in England, the fear 
of the odium of society, which is sure to follow the man 
who has perjured himself, acts more powerfully in making 
men tell the truth, when they have the Bible in their hands 
before a competent and public tribunal, and with a strong 


* Misprinted “much less” in original edition. 
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■worldly motive to tell a lie, than the fear of punishment 
by the Deity in the next world for having “ taken his name 
in \’ain ” in this. Christians, as well as other people, are 
too apt to think that there is yet abundance of time to 
appease the Deity by repentance and reformation; but 
they know that they cannot escape the odium of society, 
with a free press and high tone of moral and religious feel- 
ing, like those of England, if they deliberately perjure 
themselves in open court, whose proceedings are watched 
with so much jealousj-. They learn to dread the name of 
“perjured \*illain” or “perjured wretch,” which would 
embitter the rest of their lives, and perhaps the lives of 
their children.^ 

In a society much advanced in arts and the refinements 
of life, temptations to falsehood become very great, and 
require strong checks from law, religion or moral feeling. 
Religion is seldom of itself found sufficient ; for, though 
men cannot hope to conceal their transgressions from the 
Deity, they can, as I have stated, always hope in time to 
appease him. Penal laws are not alone sufficient, for men 
can alwa)’S hope to conceal their trespasses from those who 
are appointed to administer them, or at least to prevent 
their getting that measure of judicial proof required for 
their comdction; the dread of the indignation of their 
circle of society is everj-where the more efficient of the 
three checks ; and this check will generally be found most 
to prevail where the community is left most to self-govern- 
ment — Whence the proverb, “ There is honour among 
thieves.” A gang of robbers, who are outlaws, are, of 

• The new Act, V of 1S40, prescribes the following declaration : — 
“I solemnly affirm, in the presence of Almighty God, that what I 
shall state shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,” — and declares that a false statement made on this shall be 
punished as perjuij'. [W. H. S.] The law now in force is to the 
same effect. This form of declaration is absolutely worthless as a 
check on perjury, and never hinders any witness from lying to his 
heart’s content. The use of the Koran and Ganges water in the 
courts has been given up. 
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course, left to govern themselves ; and, unless they could 
rely on each other’s veracity and honour in their relations 
with each other, they could do nothing. If governments 
were to leave no degree of self-government to the com- 
munities of which the society is composed, this moral check 
would really cease — the law would undertake to secure 
every right, and enforce every duty ; and men would cease 
to depend upon each other’s good opinion and good 
feelings.' 

There is perhaps no part of the world where the com- 
munities of which the society is composed have been left 
so much to self-government as in India. There has seldom 
been any idea of a reciprocity of duties and rights between 
the governing and the governed ; the sovereign who has 
possession feels that he has a right to levy certain taxes 
from the land for the maintenance of the public establish- 
ments, which he requires to keep down rebellion against 
his rule, and to defend his dominions against all who may 
wish to intrude and seize upon them ; and to assist him in 
acquiring the dominions of other princes when favourable 
opportunities offer ; but he lias no idea of a reciprocal duty 
towards those from whom he draws his revenues. The 
peasantry from whom the prince draws his revenues feel 
that they are bound to pay that revenue ; that, if they do 
not pay it, he will, with his strong arm, turn them out and 
give to others' their possessions — but they have no idea of 
any right on their part to any return from him. The 
village communities were everywhere left almost entirely to 

' The tendency of modem India is to rely too much on formal law 
and the exercise of the powers of the central government. The con- 
templation of the vast administrative machinery working with its 
irresistible force and unfailing regularity in obedience to tlic will of 
rulers, whose motives are not understood, undoubtedly has a paralyz- 
ing influence on the life of the nations of India, which, if not 
counteracted, would work deep mischief. Something in the way of 
counteraction has been done, though not always with knowledge. 
The difliculties inherent in the problem of reconciling foreign rule svith 
self-government in an Asiatic country are enormous. ' 
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self-government ; and the virtues of truth and honesty, in 
all their relations with each other, were indispensably 
necessary- to enable them to govern themselves.^ A com- 
mon interest often united a good many village communities 
in a bond of union, and established a kind of brotherhood 
over extensive tracts of richly cultivated land. Self-interest 
required that they should unite to defend themselves 
against attacks with which they were threatened at every 
returning harvest in a countr)* where every prince was a 
robber upon a scale more or less large according to his 
means, and took the field to rob while the lands were 
covered with the ripe crops upon which his troops might 
subsist ; and where every man who practised robber}- with 
open violence followed what he called an “ imperial trade ” 
(padshahi kam) — the only trade worthy the character of a 
gentleman. The same interest required that they should 
unite in deceiving their own prince, and all his officers, 
great and small, as to the real resources of their estates ; 
because they all knew that the prince would admit of no 
other limits to his exactions than their abilities to pay at 
the han-est. Though, in their relations with each other, 
all these village communities spoke as much truth as those 
of any other communities in the world; still, in their 
relation ■with the government, they told as many lies : — for 
falsehood, in the one set of relations, would have incurred 
the odium of the whole of their circles of society — truth, in 
in the other, would often have involved the same penalty. 
If a man had told a lie to e/ieaf his neighbour, he would 
have become an object of hatred and contempt — if he told 
a lie to save his neighbour’s fields from an increase of rent 

* But panegyrics on the self-government of Indian villages must 
al'ways he read with tlie qualification that the standard of such govern- 
ment was very low, and that hundreds of acts and omissions were 
tolerated which are intolerable to a modem European government. 
Hence comes the difSculty of enforcing numerous reforms loudly called 
for by European opinion. The -vast native population hates reform 
and innovation for many reasons, and, above all, because they involve 
expense, which to the native mind appears wholly unwarrantable. 
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or tax, he would have become an object of esteem and 
respect.^ If the government officers were asked whether 
there was any truth to be found among such communities, 
they would say. No, t/iat the truth was not in them / because 
they would not cut each other’s throats by telling them the 
real value of each other’s fields. 

If the peasantry were asked, they would say there ’ivas 
plenty of truth to be found everywhere except among a few 
scoundrels, who, to curry favour with the government 
officers, betrayed their trust, and told the value of their 
neighbours’ fields. In their ideas, he might as well have 
gone off, and brought down the common enemy upon 
them in the shape of some princely robber of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Locke says ; “ Outlaws themselves keep faith and rules 
of justice one with another — they practise them as rules of 
convenience within their own communities; but it is 
impossible to conceive that they embrace justice as a 
practical principle who act fairly with their fellow highway- 
men, and at the same time plunder or kill the next honest 
man they meet.” (Vol. I, p. 37.) In India, the difference 
between the army of a prince and the gang of a robber 
was, in the general estimation of the people, only in degree 
— they were both driving an imperial trade, a “padshahi 
kam.” Both took the auspices, and set out on their 
expedition after the Dasahra, when the autumn crops were 
ripening ; and both thought the Deity propitiated as soon 
as they found the omens favourable ;= one attacked palaces 
and capitals, the other villages and merchants’ store-rooms. 
The members of the army of the prince thought as little of 

* The same phenomenon is observable in rural Ireland, where, as 
in India, an unhappy history has generated profound distrust and 
dislike of oihcial authority. The Irish peasant has always been ready 
to give his neighbour “ the loan of an oath," and a refusal to give it 
would be thought unneighbourly. An Irish Land Commission and an 
Indian Settlement Officer must alike expect to receive startling inform- 
ation about the value of land. 

= Ante, Vol. I, p. 359. 
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the justice or injustice of his cause as those of the gang of 
the robber ; the people of his capital hailed the return of 
the victorious prince who had' contributed so much to their 
wealth, to his boot)', and to their self-love by his victor}'. 
The village community received back the robber and his 
gang with the same feelings : by their skill and daring they 
had come back loaded with wealth, which they were always 
disposed to spend liberally with their neighbours. There 
was no more of truth in the prince and his army in their 
relations with the princes and people of neighbouring 
principalities, than in the robber and his gang in their 
relations with the people robbed. The prince flatters the 
self-love of his army and his people j the robber flatters 
that of his gang and his village — the question is only in 
degree ; the persons whose self-love is flattered are blind 
to the injustice and cruelty of the attack — the prince is the 
idol of a people, the robber the idol of a gang. Was ever 
robber more atrocious in his attacks upon a merchant or 
a village than Louis XR’. of France in his attacks upon 
the Palatine and Palatinate of the Rhine? How many 
thousand similar instances might be quoted of princes 
idolized by their people for deeds equally atrocious in their 
relations with other people? What nation or sovereign 
ever found fault with their ambassadors for telling lies to 
the kings, courts, and people of other countries ? ^ 

Rome, during the whole period of her history, was a mere 
den of execrable thieves, whose feelings were systematically 

> Hume, in speaking of Scotland in the fifteenth centur)', says, 
“Arms more than laws prevailed; and courage, preferably to equity 
and justice, was the virtue most valued and respected. The nobilit)’, 
in whom the whole power resided, were so connected by hereditary 
alliances, or so divided by inveterate enmities, that it was impossible, 
without employing an armed force, either to punish the most flagrant 
guilt, or to give security to the most entire innocence. Rapine and 
violence, when employed against a hostile tribe, instead of making a 
person odious among his own clan, rather recommended him to their 
esteem and approbation ; and, by rendering him useful to the chieftain, 
entitled him to the preference above his fellows.” 
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of ilic victor nml the miseries of the vanquished mij^hl he 
in titc same moment al the utmost." How many millions 
of the most innocent and amiable of their species must have 
been offere<t uji as human sacrifices to the triumphs of the 
leaders of this great gang ! 'fhe women were almost as 
hrutali.-'eil as the men : lovers met to talk “soft nonsense,’’ 
at exhibitions of gladiators. Valeria, the daughter and 
sister of two of the first men in Rome, was beautiful, gay, 
and lively, and of unblemished reputation, ll.nving been 
divorced from her husband, she and the monster Sylla 
made love to each other at one of these exhibitions of 
gladiators, and were soon after married, (iibbon, in 
.>-peaking of the lies which Severus told his two competitors 
in the contest for empire, says. “ l alsehood and insin- 
cerity, unsuitable as they seem to the dignity of public 
transactions, oiTend us with a less degrading idea of mean- 
ness than when they are found in the intercour.se of private 
life. In the latter, they discover a want of courage ; in 
the other, only a defect of power: and, .as it is impo.s- 
.sible for the most able statesmen to subdue millions of 
followers ami enemies by their own personal strength, 
the world, tinder the name of f'olicy, seems to have 
granted them a very liberal indulgence of craft and dis- 
simulation."* 

IJut the weak in society are often obliged to defend 
themselves .against the strong by the same weapons ; and 
the world grants them the same liberal indulgence. Men 
advocate the use of the b.allot in elections that the wc.ak 
may defend thcm.selves and the free institutions of the 
country, by dissimulation, against the strong who would 
opj)ress them.' 'Fhe circumstances under which falsehood 
and insincerity are tolerated by the community in the best 
societies of modern days are ver)’ numerous ; and the worst 
society of modern days in the civilized world, when slaverj’ 
•does not jjrevail, is immeasurably superior to the best in 

* Gibbon, Chapter V. The remark refers to Septimius .Severus. 

- The Ballot Act became law in 1S72. 

VOI. JI. 
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ancient days, or in the middle ages. Do -ive not- even- 
day hear men and "women, in "vvhat are called the best 
societies, declaring to one individual or one set of 
acquaintances that the pity, the sympath)', the love, or the 
admiration they have been expressing for others Ls, in 
reality, all feigned to soothe or please? As long as the 
motive is not base, men do not spurn the falsehood as 
such. How much of untruth is tolerated in the best 
circles of the most ci\nHzed nations, in the relations 
between electors to corporate and legislative bodies, and 
the candidates for election ? between nominators to offices 
under government and the candidates for nomination? 
between lawyers and clients, vendors and purchasers? 
(particularly of horses,) — ^between the recruiting sergeant 
and the young recruit, "^vhom he has found a little angrv* 
with his widowed mother, whom he makes him kill 
by false pictures of what a soldier may hope for in 
the “bellaque matribus detestata” to which he invites 
him.^ 

There is, I believe, no class of men in India from whom 
it is more difficult to get the true statement of a case 
pending before a court than the Sepoys of our native 
regiments ; and yet there are, I believe, no people in the 
world from whom it is more easy to get it in their own 
village communities, where they state it before their 
relations, elders, and neighbours, whose esteem is 
necessary' to their happiness, and can be obtained only by- 
an adherence to truth. Every case that comes before a 
regimental court involves, or is supposed to involve, the 
interest or feelings of some one or other of their com- 
panions ; and the question which the deponent asks him- 
self is — not what religion, public justice, the interests of 

^ All that the author says is true, and yet it does not alter the 
fact that Indian sodety is permeated and paralyzed hy almost 
univereal distrust. Such universal distrust does not prevail in Eng- 
land. This difference between the t"wo societies is fundamental, and 
its reality is fully recognized by natives of India. 
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discipline and order, or the wishes of his officers require, 
or what would appear manly and honourable before the 
elders of his own little village, but what will secure 
the esteem, and what will excite the hatred, of his com- 
rades. This will often be downright, deliberate falsehood, 
sworn upon the Koran or the Ganges water before his 
officers. 

Many a brave sepoy have I seen faint away from the 
agitated state of his feelings, under the dread of the Deity 
if he told lies with the Ganges water in his hands, and of 
his companions if he told the truth, and caused them to 
be punished. Every question becomes a party question, 
and the “ point of honour ” requires that every witness 
shall tell as many lies about it as possible.^ When I go 
into a village, and talk with the people in any part of India, 
I know that I shall get the truth out of them on all sub- 
jects as long as I can satisfy them that I am not come on 
the part of the government to inquire into the value of 
their fields with a view to new impositions, and this I can 
alwa 3 ’s do ; but, when I go among the sepoys to ask about 
anything, I feel pretty sure that I have little chance of 
getting at the truth ; they will take the alarm and try to 
deceive me, lest what I learn should be brought up at some 
future day against them or their comrades. The Duke of 
Wellington says, speaking of the English soldiers : — “ It is 
most difficult to com-ict a prisoner before a regimental 
court-martial, for, I am sorry to say, that soldiers have 
little regard to the oath administered to them ; and the 
officers who are sworn well and truly to try and determine 
according 1o the evidence, the matter before them, have too 
much regard to the strict letter of that administered to 
them.” Again : — “ The witnesses being in almost every 
instance common soldiers, whose conduct this tribunal was 
instituted to control, the consequence is that perjury is 

* Compare the author’s account of tlie fraiululent practices of Uic 
Comp.any’s sepoys when on leave in OuJh. { /ctirttcy //;.• 

A'j'ngJcm of OuJt, Vol. I, p.p. 2S6-304.) 
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almost as common an ctTcncc as drunkenness and 
plunder. vS:c."* 

In the ordinar}’ civil tribunals of Europe and America a 
man commonly feels that, though he is removed far from 
the immediate presence of those whose esteem is necessary 
for him. their eyes are still upon him. because the state- 
ments h.e may give will find their w.ay to them through the 
medium of the press. This he does not feel in the civil 
courts of India, nor in the mtlitar}* couns of Europe, or of 
any other part of the world, and the man who judges of 
the vcmcity of a whole people from the specimens he may 
witness in such courts, cannot judge soundly. 

Shaikh S.ldi. in his •• Culist-ln.*' has the following t.ale : — 
*• I h-ive heard that a prince commanded the execution of 
a captive wh.o was brought K-fore him ; when the captive, 
having no hope of life, told the prince that he disgraced 
his throne. The prince, not understanding him, turned to 
one of his ministers and ,asked him what he had said. 
‘ He s.'.ys,' replied the minister, quoting a pass.age from the 
Kcr.'n, ' t»ou loves those who subdue their p.as«ions, forgive 
injuries, and do good to his creaiure.N.' 'I’he prince juried 


the I'oor cajitive, and cvvjntennanded the orders for the 
execution, .\nother minister, who owed a spite to the one 
v.ho f!r^t sjv.ike, said. 'Nothing hut tnith should be .spoken 
by such j we in the presence of the j’rince ; the 

c.'U'tive spoke .abusively .and insolently, and you h.avc not 
interpreted I'.i- v.oid> truly.’ The jwince frowned and said, 
‘ Hi' iV.Ne ;:’.:ert'ret.a;!on ple.ases me more th.an thy true one, 
i'o.'.au'c 1'.'.' v.-.a' given for .a gv'od.and thine for a malignant. 
I'uq' >' ■ ; .and wi'e men h.aves.aid tli.at "a }ieace-m.aking lie 


i*cttcr 


factious I'r .anaer-exciitna truth." 
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He who would too fastidiously condemn this doctrine 
should think of the massacre of Thessalonica, and how 
much better it would have been for the great Theodosius 
to have had by his side the peace-making Ambrose, Arch- 
bishop of Milan, than the anger-exciting Rufinus, when he 
heard of the offence which that city had committed.^ 

In despotic governments, where lives, characters, and 
liberties are everj' moment at the mercy, not only of the 
prince, but of all his public officers from the highest to the 
lowest, the occasions in which men feel authorized and 
actually called upon by the common feelings of humanity 
to tell “ peace-making lies ” occur every day — nay, everj* 
hour, every petty officer of government, “ armed with his 
little brief authority,” is a little tyrant surrounded by men 
whose all depends upon his will, and who dare not tell him 
the truth — the “point of honour” in this little circle 
demands that every one should be prepared to tell him 
“ peace-making lies ” ; and the man who does not do so 
when the occasion seems to call for it, incurs the odium of 
the whole circle, as one maliciously disposed to speak 
“ anger-exciting or factious truths.” Poor Cromwell and 
Anne Boleyn were obliged to talk of /oz-v and towards 
their brutal murderer, Henrj’ VIII., and tell “peace-making 
lies ” on the scaffold to save their poor children from his 
resentment. European gentlemen in India often, by their 
violence, surround themselves with circles of the same 
kind, in which the “ point of honour ” demands that every 
member shall be prep.ared to tell “ peace-making lies,” to 
save the others from the effects of their master’s ungovern- 

they should be lies ; .ind that person who carries good words from one 
to another is not a tale-bearer.” 

* Gibbon, Chapter XXVII. In the year A.n. 390 Botheric, the 
general of Theodosius, was murdered by a mob at Tltessalonica. Act- 
ing on the advice of Uufinus, the emperor avengetl his officer’s death 
by an indiscriminate massacre of the inhabit.ants, in which numbers 
v.ariously estimated at from 7,000 to 15.000 perished. The emperor 
quickly felt remorse for the atrocity of which he had been guilty, and 
submittetl to do public penance under the direction of .\mbrose. 
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v.-j'.u ‘wicty v.ijijl'l ii' itli'-r liavr {tiM-n i rc'lit to hi-> 
nor have lidd lli'.-m « v':Uvrl forth' ir iiialjua' tiff',.- 'I ho -j 
IC»roi)t;an frcntloniuii v.lio allov.' th>.ir pas aoir. l(» ;:i:t tiic 
bolter of their n.-a'.oii rmiontt their doiiieMie*: d'j inu' h ti» 
lov/er the oharaeter of their rountryiiien in the c'-titnation 
of the jjeople ; but tlie iuj'h ofiieials v.ho rorp,et what tiiey 
owe to thernselve-i and tlie native ofiieer.-. of their oourt'', 
when preeidin;; f»n the l»eneh of jiistiee, do ten thoi^atul 
times more ; and I {jrieve to say that I have known a few 
officials of til is »:las'., 

' The i.uin total of truth in India wool I not, I fear, be appietiahly 
it)crea*ed if es’cry Kurojwan Jia<l th'- t*-ni|n;r nf an aiifjel. 

* 'Die editor lias never l.noMri arc|mtaiion forcorriijjtion in any way 
lower the rocial i>u:,ition of a native official. 
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\\*c have in ICnglaml kmwn many nreasions, jiarlicularly 
ill tlio i-ascs of jiroscfiuioiis by the ofileers of govcriimciU 
fur offiaircs as;ainst the slate, where little circles of society 
have made it a “jioiiU of honour*’ for some individuals to 
speak untruths, and for others to t;ive verilicts aeainsl their 
consciences ; some occasions indeed where those who 
venimed t»» speak the truth, or give a verdict according to 
their conscience, were in danger from the violence of 
pojnilar resentment. Have we not, imhajiiiily, in lingland 
and among our countrymen in all jiarls of the world, 
exjierience of a wiile dilTerence helweeen what is exacted 
from memhers of jiarlicular circles of society hy the “ point 
of honour," ami what is held to he strict religious truth hy 
the rest tif society ? 1 )o we not see gentlemen cheating 

their iratlesmen, while they dare not leave a gamhling dehl 
unpaid ? The “ point of honour " in the circle to which 
they hclong demands that the one should be paid, because 
the non-p.iyinenl wouhi involve a breach of faith in their 
relations with each other, as in the case of the members o f 
a gang of robbers; but the non-payment of a tradesman’s 
bill involves only a breach of faith in a gentleman’s relations 
with a lower-order. .At least, some gentlemen do not feel 
any .ajiprehension of incurring the odium of the circle in 
which they move by cheating of this kind. In the .same 
manner the roue, or libertine of rank, may often be guilty 
of .nil manner of falsehoods and crimes to the females of 
the class below him, without .nny fear of incurring the 
odium of either m.nles or females of his own circle ; on the 
contrary, the more crimes he commits of this sort, the 
more sometimes he may expect to be caressed by m,nles .nnd 
females of his own order. The man who would not hesi- 
tate a moment to destroy the bapiiiness of a family by the 
seduction of the wife or the daughter, would not dare to 
le.nve one shilling of a gambling debt unpaid — the one 
would bring down upon him the odium of his circle, but the 
other would not ; and the odium of that circle is the only 
kind of odium he dreads. Appius Claudius .apprehended 
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no odium from his own order — ^ihc patrician — from the vio- 
lation of the daughter of Virginius, of the plebeian order; 
nor did Sextus Tarquinius of the royal order, apprehend 
any from the violation of Lucretia, of the patrician order 
— neither would have been punished by their own order, 
but they were both punished by the injured orders below 
them. 

Our own penal code punished with death the poor man 
who Stole a little food to save his children from staia'a- 
tion, while it left to exult in the caresses of his own order, 
fhe wealthy libertine who robbed a father and mother of 
their only daughter, and consigned her to a life of infamy 
and miser)*. The poor \*ictim of man’s brutal p.issions .and 
base falsehood suffered inevitable and exquisite punish- 
ment, while the laws and us.ages of society left the man 
himself untouched. He had nothing to apprehend if the 
father of his victim happened to be of the lower order, or 
a minister of the Church of Christ ; because his own order 
would justify his refusing to meet the one in single combat, 
and the other dared not im*ite him to it, and the law left no 
remedy.^ 

Take the two parties in England into which society is 
politically divided. There is hardly any species of false- 
hood uttered by the members of the 2Jarty out of power 
against the members of the party in power that is not 
tolerated and even applauded by one party ; men state 
deliberately what they know to be utterly devoid of truth 
regarding the conduct of their opponents; they basely 
ascribe to them motives by which they know they were 
never actuated, merely to deceive the public, and to 
promote the interests of their party, without the slightest 
fear of incurring odium by so doing in the minds of any 

• The argument in the author’s mind seems to be that the unveracity 
practised and condoned by certain classes of the natives of India on 
certain occasions is, at least, not more reprehensible than the vices 
practised and condoned by certain classes of Europeans on certain 
occasions. 
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Inil ihcir pnliiic.nl opponcinls. If a fovci^'ner were lo judi;c 
of ihe jvople of ICntil.uitl from lire tone of tlicir ncw.s- 
]\ipcr>. he would sny th:U there w.t; assuredly neither 
honour, honesty, tior truth to he found amnni; the elasse.s 
whiclr fumishe<i the n.ntion with its ministers and le.itisla- 
tors : for a set of rnisrieanls more atrocious tlian the Wliig 
and Tor)' ministers ami legislators of Mnpland were repre- 
sented to he in these papers never disjjraccd the society of 
any nation upon earth. 

Mapjrily, all foieieners who read these journals know that 
in what the niemhers of one party say of those of the' 
mher, or are reported t<* say. there is often hut little truth ; 
and that there is still less of truth itr what the editors and 
cr'rrespondeiits of the ultra journals of one party write 
ahnut the characters, conduct, and sentiments of the 
memhers of the other. 

There is »me species of urrtrulh to which we Knglish 
people are partictilarly prone in India, and, I am assured, 
everjnvhero else. It is this. Young “miss in her tcen.s,’’ 
as s(*on .as she finds her female attendants in the wrong, no 
matter in what way, evclaims, “ It js so like the native.s ; ” 
and the idea of the satne error, vice, or crime, becomes so 
habitually associated in her mind with evera’ native she 
afterwards see<. that she can no more separate them than 
she cat! the idea of ghosts and hobgoblins from darkness 
and solitude. 'I'he young cadet or civilian, as soon as he 
finds his valet, butler, or groom in the wrong, c.Nclaim.s, “ It 
is so like blacky — so like the niggers ; they arc all alike, and 
what could you expect from him.’” He has been con- 
stantly accustomed to the same vicious association of ideas 
in his native land— -if he Iws been brought up in a family 
of 'Fories, he has constantly heard those he most reverenced 
exclaim, when they have f^ound, or fancied they found, a 
IVhig in the wrong, “It is .so like the Whigs — they are all 
alike — there is no trusting any of them." If a Protestant, 
“It is so like the Catholics ; there is no trusting them 
in any condition of life.” The members of Whig and 
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Catholic families may say the same, perhaps, of I'ories and 
Protestants. An untravelled Englishman 'will sometimes 
say the same of a Frenchman ; and the idea of everything 
that is bad in man will be associated in his mind with the 
image of a Frenchman. If he hears of an act of dis- 
honour by a person of that nation, “ It is so like a French- 
man — they are all alike ; there is no honour in them.” A 
Tory goes to America, predisposed to find in all wlio live 
under republican governments every .species of vice and 
crime j and no sooner sees a man or woman misbehave, 
than he exclaims, “ It is so like the Americans — they are 
all alike; but what could you expect from republicans?” 
At home, when he considers himself in relation to the 
members of the parties opposed to him in religion or 
politics, they are associated in his mind with everything that 
is vicious ; abroad, when he considers the people of other 
countries in relation to his own, if they happen to be 
Christians, he will find them associated in his mind with 
everything that is good, or everything that is bad, in pro- 
portion as their institutions happen to conform to those 
which his party advocates. A Tory will abuse America and 
Americans, and praise the Austrians. A Whig will, 
abuse the Austrians and others who live under paternal or 
despotic governments, and praise the Americans, who live 
under institutions still more free than his own. 

This has properly been considered by Locke as a species 
of madness to which all mankind arc more or less subject, 
and from which hardly any individual can entirely free 
himself. “ There is,” he says, “ scarce a man so free from 
it, but that if he should always, on all occasions, argue or 
do as in some cases he constantly docs, would not be 
thought fitter for Bedlam than civil conversation. I do not 
here mean when he is under the power of an unruly 
passion, but in the steady, calm course of his life. That 
which thus captivates their reason, and leads men of sin- 
cerity blindfold from common sense will, Avhen examined, 
be found to be what we are .speaking of. Some independent 
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iik-.i". tif im nlli.Tiin- ti» one ajufilicr, arc, liy cdiiralion, 
aiUi slif r<>n''tau' «liii <*f their jwrty, .'•o ( cniplcd in 
ihvir iniin:-. that tin y always ajtpear there tt)jicther, and 
tiny «an jnt nnlT^• sejurate tlum in thdr thoiiyhts than if 
thvyniu’hnt one )dia. and they operate as if they really 
n».:e so.” tlloiil; II, Chap, 

I’etinty had Inni; since l eaK-d t<* he l onsidered disgrace- 
ful. »<j even (ii'-ereditahle. among the j'atrician order in 
Ki'ine htfoje the sohhei*- ventured to break their oaths of 
.alkgiance. Military si n in- h.ad. ftoin the ignorance and 
sellkhnevs of this order, been rendered e.vtreinely odious 
to frie-bern Koinar.s ; .and they frequently mutinied and 
rminlired their geinr.ils, though they would not desert, 
because they had sworn not to do so. To break his o.ath 
by deserting the standards of Rome was to incur the hatred 
and contempt of the great m.nss of the people — the soldier 
dared not h.arard this. Rut patricians of sen.atori.al and 
consular rank ilid not hesitate to violate their o.alhs when- 
ever it jiioinisetl any advantage to the patrician order 
collectively or individually, because it excited neither con- 
tempt nor indignation in that order. “'J’hey have been 
false to their geiieials," said habius, “ but they h.ave never 
deceived the gods. I know they oik conquer, and they 
shall swear to do so." 'I'hey swore and conquered. 

Instead of adojiiing measures to make the duties of a 
.soldier le.ss odious, the patricians turned their haired of 
lhe.se duties to account, and at a liigh price .sold an absolu- 
tion from their oath. While the members of the patrici.an 
order bought and .sold oaths among themselve.s merely to 
deceive the lower orders, they were still respected among 
the jilebeians ; but when they began to .sell di.spens.ations 
to the members of this lower order, the latter also, by 
dcgree.s-, ceased to feel any veneration for the oath, and it 
was no longer deemed disgraceful to desert duties which 
the higher order made no effort to render less odious. 

“ That they who draw the breath of life in a court, and 
pass all their daj-s in an atmosphere of lies, should have 
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any very sacred regard for truth, is hardly to bo expected. 
1'hey experience sucli falsehood in all who surround them, 
that deception, at least suppression of the truth, almost 
seems necessary for self-defence ; and, accordingly, if their 
speech Be not framed upon the theory of the I'Vench 
cardinal, that language was given to man for the better 
concealment of his thoughts, they at least seem to regard 
in what they say, not its resemblance to the fact in question, 
but rather its subserviency to the purpose in view.” 
{JSroitgltam's George JK) “Yet, let it never be forgotten, 
that princes are nurtured in falsehood by the atmosphere 
of lies which envelopes their palace ; steeled against natural 
sympathies by the selfish natures of all that surround 
them ; hardened in cruelty, partly indeed by the fears 
incident to their position, but partly too by the unfeeling 
creatures, the factions, the unnatural productions of a court 
whom alone they deal with ; trained for tyrants by the 
prostration which they find in all the minds which they 
come in contact with j encouraged to domineer by the 
unresisting medium through which all their steps to power 
and its abuse are made.” {^Jirougham's Carnot^ 

But Lord Brougham is too harsh. Johnson has observed 
truly enough, “ Honesty is not necessarily greater where 
elegance is less ; ” nor does a .sense of siijireme or desjiotic 
power necessarily imply the c.\crcise or abuse of it. Princes 
liave, happily, the .same yearning as the jieasant after the 
re.sjiccl and affection of the circle around them, and the 
people under them ; and they must generally seek it by 
the same means. 

I h.ave mentioned the vilhage communities of India as 
that class of the iiopulation among whom truth prevails 
most ; but I believe there is no class of men in the world 
more strictly honourable in their dealings than the mer- 
cantile classes of India. Under native governments a 
merchant’s books were appealed to as “holy writ," and the 
confidence in them has certainly not diminished under our 
rule. 'Phere have been instances of their being seized by 
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tlic ningistr.ilc, niul Mihjwtcd lo the insi)C(;lion of the 
olheers of his «'omt. No officer <)r a native government 
ventured to seize them : tlie mcrclianl was required to 
produce tlwin as jiroof of iiarticidar entries, and, while the 
officers of government did no more, there was ntJ danger 
of false accounts. 

An instance of deliberate fraud or falsehood among 
tiative merchants of respectable station in society is 
extremely rare. Among the many hundreds of bills I h.ivc 
had to take from them for private remittances, I have never 
had one dishonoured, or the payment u|)on one delayed 
beyond the day s]iecified : nor do I recollect ever hearing 
of one who hail. 'I'hey are .so careful not to si)cculatc 
beyond their means, that an instance of failure is extremely 
rare am{)ng them. Xo one ever in India hears of families 
reduced to ruin or distress by the failure of merchants or 
bankers ; though here, as in all other countries advanced 
in the arts, a vast number of families subsist upon the 
interest of tnoney emphryetl by them.' 

'I'here is no class of men more interested in the stability 
of our rule in India than this of the respectable merchants ; 
nor is there any ui)on whom the welfare of our government 
and that of the people more depend, k'nigal, first iijmn 
principle, that they may not in their expenditure encro.'ich 

' Since (lie nullior wrolc the atmve reinnrks, llic conditions of 
Ituiinn trade have heen revolutionired l>y the development of roads, 
railway:, telegraplis, jnivtal facilities, and exports. The Indian 
merchant lias t)i-cn drawn into the vortex of Kuropean and American 
commerce. He is, in consequence, not quite so c.autious ns he used 
to he, and is more linhic to severe loss or failure, though he is still far 
more inclined to caution than arc his Western rivals. The native 
banher is undoubtedly honest in ordinary banking transactions and 
anxious to maintain his commercial credit, but he will often stoop to 
the most discreditable devices in the purchase of a coveted estate, the 
foreclosure of a mortg.age, and the like. His books, now.ad.ays, arc 
certainly not “ apiiealed to as holy writ,” and many merchants keep a 
duplicate set for income-tax jiurposes. The happy people of 1S36 had 
never heard of income-tax. Private remittances are now seldom made 
through native bankers. 
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upon their capitals, they become so by liabit ; and when 
they advance in life they lay out their accumulated wealth 
in the formation of those works which shall secure for 
them, from generation to generation, the blessings of the 
people of the towns in whjch they have resided, and those 
of the country around. It would not be too much to say 
that one-half of the great works which embellish and 
enrich the face of India, in tanks, groves, wells, temples, 
&c., have been formed by this class of the people solely 
with the view of securing the blessings of mankind by 
contributing to their happiness in solid and permanent 
works.^ “The man who has left behind him great works 
in temples, bridges, reser\'oirs, and caravanserais for the 
public good, does not die,” .says Shaikh Sadi,® the greatest 
of Eastern poets, whose works are more read and loved 
than those of any other uninspired man that has ever 
written, not excepting our own Ijeloved Shakspeare.’’ He 
is as much loved and admired by Hindoos as by Muham- 
madans ; and from boyhood to old age he continues the 
idol of the im.nginations of both. The boy of ten, and the 
old man of seventy, alike delight to read and quote him for 
the music of his verses, and the beauty of his sentiments, 
precepts, and imager)’.^ 

It was to the class hast mentioned, whose incomes are 
derived from the profits of stock invested in manufactures 
and commerce, that Eurojje chiefly owed its rise and prog- 

* These observations, wliicii arc perfectly true, form a corrective to 
tlie fasliiona 1 )lc almse of tlie Indian capitalist, wliose virtues and merits 
are seldom noticed. 

* The editor lias not succcede*! in tracinj; tliis quotation, but several 
pasNaf;cs to a similar effect occur in the Gulistan. 

’ I ought to c-xcept Confucius, the great Chinese moralist. 
[\V. II. .S.j 

* For a brief notice of Siidl, sec ante, Vol. I, p. 93, ni>le. The 
Gulistan is everywhere used as a text -bool: in schords svlicre Persian is 
taught. Tlie author’s extant correspondence shows that he was 
fascinatc-l by the charms of Persian poetry, even during the first year 
of his residence in India. 
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ress after the downfall of the Roman empire, and the long 
night of darkness and desolation which followed it. It was 
through the means of mercantile industr)', and the municipal 
institutions to which it ^ve rise, that the enlightened 
sovereigns of Europe were enabled to curb the licence of the 
feudal aristocracy, and to give to life, property, and character 
that security without which society could not possibly 
advance ; and it was through the same means that the 
people were afterwards enabled to put those limits to the 
authority of the sovereign, and to secure to themselves that 
share in the government without which society could not 
possibly be free or well constituted. Upon the s.ame 
fourvdation may we hope to raise a superstructure of 
municipal corporations and institutions in India, such as 
will give security and dignity to the society ; and the sooner 
we begin upon the work the better.^ 

* The work was “began upon” about thirty years ago, and “a 
superstructure of municipal corporations and institutions ” now exists 
in evetj’ part of India. But “the same foundation" docs not exist. 
The stout burghers of the mediwv.al English and German towns have 
no Indian equivalents. Thesuperstnicture of the municipal institutions 
is all that Acts of the legislature can make it ; the ditRcully is to find 
or make a solid foundation. Still, it was right and necessarj- to 
establish municipal institutions in India, .and, notwithstanding all 
weaknesses and defects, they are of considerable value, and are sfowly 
developing. ■' 
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On iJn: J.jtlr v.c r.itnt* on t* n jr.il'; I d S'tJs.-ir, over a 
pl.iin <tf ji-'JDr vuil, i-.itcli: ly « ;itt!t wiih'itit cith» f 

tnatuirc «>r irfii^.atiun, Ntajor Cw-fity I' f: i:. .-it (lov.inlii.’.it 
t<» return tu Ayru. !!•: wuuM t>:t v.tsU us to 

Dfllii; but b.ivitiy the fomin.in<! of his r«v'iiii‘.ri:, nn'l 
buiny a rc.tloiis otfu'er, hc«!td not til.*.’ to !i-.ivr ft -o tony 
•luriny tlur lAcrebiny We fVlt inm !» the lo.. oflii-. 

j-oi’icty. Hi: is a tu.in uf ynut ob enation anti pr;uti>al 
yoiid sense ; lias an infiniti; futul ttf yo u! huinout, ami a 
rheerftilness iif te'Hjjivraiuent that never seetiis to flay - a 
iu«>ro ayrccable ounpanion 1 havi: never met. 'I'he vilLnyes 
in these |»arts are literally cnovded with peaftml. I enunted 
no less thajt ftuty-six feetliny elosc by amotiy the htnises of 
one hamlet on the road, all v.iltl, or rather 
for they seemed on the best possible terms with the inlialti- 
tants. At .S.ihar our water was dr.U'.n from wells eiyhty feet 
ileep, and this is said to be the ordinary depth from which 
water is drawn ; eonse<iuently irrigation is too e.\[)cnsive to 
he commt)n. It is confined almost exclusively to small 
jiatches of garden cultivation in the vicinity of villages. 

On the i.}th wc came on sixteen miles to Kosi, for the 
most part over a poor sol! harlly cultivated, and almost 
exclusively devoted to autumn crops, of which cotton is 
the principal. I lost the nml in tlie morning Ijcfore day* 

* Chapter X of Vol. II of original lalition. 

- January, 1S3G, 
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light, ^ and the trooper, who usually rode with me, had not 
come up. I got an old landholder from one of the villages 
to ^\•alk on with me a mile, and put me in the right road. 
I asked him what had been the state of the country under 
the former government of the Jats and Marathas, and was 
told that the greater part was a wild jungle. “ I remember,” 
said the old man, “ when you could not have got out of the 
road hereabouts without a good deal of risk. I could not 
have ventured a hundred yards from the village without the 
chance of having my clothes stripped off my back. Now 
the whole face of the country is under cultivation, and the 
roads are safe; formerly the governments kept no faith 
with their landholders and cultivators, exacting ten rupees 
where they had bargained for five, whenever they found 
the crops good ; but, in spite of all this ‘ zulm ’ ” (oppres- 
sion), said the old man, “ there was then more ‘ barkat ’ 
(blessings from above) than now. The lands yielded more 
returns to the cultivator, and he could maintain his little 
family better upon five acres than he can now upon ten.” 

“ To what, my old friend, do you attribute this very 
unfavourable change in the productive powers of your 
soil ? ” 

“ A man cannot, sir, venture to tell the truth at all times, 
and in all places,” said he. 

“You may tell it now with safety, my good old friend, I 
am a mere traveller (‘ musafir ’) going to the hills in search 
of health, from the A’alley of the Nerbudda, where the 
people have been suffering much from blight, and are much 
perple.\ed in their ende.'ivour to find a cause.” 

“ Here, sir, we all attribute these evils to the dreadful 
system of fcrjury, which the practices of your judicial 
courts have brought among the people. You are perpetu- 
ally putting the Ganges water into the hands of the 
Hindoos, and the Konln into those of Muhammadans ; 
and all kinds of lies are ever)' day told upon them. God 

* The old Anglo-Indian rose much earlier than his successor of the 
present day commonly does. 

VOU II. E 
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Almighty can stand this no longer ; and the lands have 
ceased to be blessed with that fertility which they had before 
this sad practice began. This, sir, is almost the only fault 
we have, any of us, to find with your government ; men, 
by this system of perjury, are able to cheat each other out 
of their rights, and bring down sterility upon the land, by 
which the innocent are made to suffer for the guilty.” 

On reaching our tents, I asked a respectable farmer, who 
came to pay his respects to the Commissioner of the divi- 
sion, Mr. Fraser, what he thought of the matter, telling him 
what I had heard from my old friend on the road. " The 
diminished fertility is,” said he, “ owing no doubt to the 
want of those salutary fallows which the fields got under 
former governments, when invasions and civil wars were 
things of common occurrence, and kept at least two-thirds 
of the land waste; but there is, on the other hand, no 
doubt that you have encouraged perjury a good deal in your 
courts of justice ; and this perjury must have some effect 
in depriving the land of the blessing of God.^ Every 
man now, who has a cause in your civil courts, seems to 
think it necessary either to swear falsely himself, or to get 
others to do it for him. The European gentlemen, no 
doubt, do all they can to secure every man his right, but, 
surrounded as they are by perjured witnesses, and corrupt 
native officers, they commonly labour in the dark.” 

Much of truth is to be found among the village com- 
munities of India, where they have been carefully main- 
tained, if people will go among them to seek it. Here, as 
almost everywhere else, truth is the result of self-govern- 
ment, whether arising from choice, under municipal institu- 
tions, or necessity, under despotism and anarchy; self- 
government produces self-esteem and pride of character. 

Close to our tents we found the people at work, irrigat- 

* For other native explanations of the alieged decrease in fertility of 
the soil, see ante, Vol. I, Chap. XXVII, where three explanations are 
offered, namely, the eating of beef,- the prevalence of adultery, and the 
impiety of surveys. 
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ing their fields from several wells, whose waters were all 
brackish. The crops watered from these wells were admir- 
able — likely to yield at least fifteen returns of the seed. 
A\’herever we go, we find the signs of a great government 
passed away — signs that must tend to keep alive the recollec- 
tions, and e.\alt the ideas of it in the minds of the people. 
Beyond the boundary of our military and civil stations we 
find as yet few indications of our reign or character, to 
link us with the affections of the people. There is hardly 
anything to indicate our e.\istence as a people or a govern- 
ment in this countrj’ ; and it is melancholy to think that in 
the wide extent of countrj» over which I have travelled 
there should be so few signs of that superiority in science 
and arts which we boast of, and really do possess, and ought 
to make conducive to the welfare and happiness of the 
people in every part of our dominions. The people and 
the face of the country are just what they might have been 
had they been governed by police officers and tax-gatherers 
from the Sandwich Islands, capable of securing life, pro- 
perty, and character, and levying honestly the means of 
maintaining the establishments requisite for the purpose.^ 
Some time after the journey here described, in the early 
part of November, after a heav)' fall of rain, I was driving 
alone in my buggy from Garhmuktesar on the Ganges to 
Meerut. The roads were very bad, the stage a double one, 
and my horse became tired, and unable to go on.® I got 
out at a small village to give him a little rest and food ; and 
sat down, under the shade of one old tree, upon the trunk 

* The inapplicability of these observations of the author to the 
present time is a good measure of the material progress of India during 
the last si.xty years. The Ganges Canal, the bridges over the Indus, 
Ganges, and other great rivers, and numberless engineering works 
throughout the empire, are permanent witnesses to the scientific 
superiority of the ruling race. Buildings, which can claim any high 
degree of architectural excellence are, unfortunately, still rare, but 
the public edifices of Bombay will not suffer by comparison with those 
of most capital cities. 

* The road is now an excellent one. 
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of another that the storm had blown dowm, while my 
, groom,' the only ser\'ant I had with me, rubbed down and 
baited my horse. I called for some parched gram from the 
same shop which supplied my horse, and got a draught of 
good water, drawn from the well by an old woman in a 
brass jug lent to me for the purpose by the shop- 
keeper.^ 

While I sat contentedl)'and happily stripping my parched 
gram of its shell, and eating it grain by grain, the farmer, 
or head landholder of the village, a sturdy old Rajput, 
came up and sat himself, without any ceremony, down by 
my side, to have a little conversation. To one of the 
dignitaries of the land, in whose presence the aristocracy 
are alone entitled to chairs, this easy familiarit}’ on the 
part of a poor farmer seems at first somewhat strange and 
unaccountable j he is afraid that the man intends to offer 
him some indignitj', or, what is still worse, mistakes him for 
something less than the dignitar)'. The following dialogue 
took place. 

“You are a RajpQt, and a ‘zamindar’?” (land- 
holder.) 

“Yes ; I am the head landholder of this village.” 

“ Can you tell me how that village in the distance is 
elevated above the ground ? Is it from the debris of old 
callages, or from a rock underneath ? ” 

“ It is from the debris of old villages. That is the 
original seat of all the Rajputs around ; we all trace our 
descent from the founders of that village who built and 
peopled it many centuries ago.” 

“ And you have gone on subdividing your inheritances 
here, as elsewhere, no doubt, till you have hardly any of you 
anything to eat ? ” 

“ True, we have hardly any of us enough to eat ; but 
that is the fault of the government, that does not leave us 

* Parched gram, or chick-pea, is commonly nsed hry native travellers 
as a convenient and readily portable form of food. The “brass 
jug ” lent to the author could be purified b)' fire after his use of it. 
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enough, th.nl lakes from us as much wlicii tlie season is bad 
as when il is good."* 

“ Hui your assessment has not been incre.nscd, 11.15 it ? 

** No, we have concluded a settlement for twenty years 
ui)on the same fooling as formerly.*' 

“ .And if the sky were to shower down upon you pearls 
and diamonds, instead of water, the government would 
never demand more from you than the rate fixed upon ? " 

“ No." 

“ Tlien why should you expect remissions in the bad 
seasons ? " 

“ It cannot be disputed that the ‘ barkat ’ (blessing from 
above) is less under you than it used to be formerly, and 
that the lands yield less to our labour." 

“True, mv old friend, but do you know the re.i.son 
why?” 

“ No.” 

“ 'riten 1 will tell you. Forty or fifty years ago, in what 
you call the limes of the ‘ barkat ’ (blessing from above), 
the cavalry of Sikh freebooters from the FanjSb used to 
sweep over this fine plain, in which stands the .said village 
from which you arc all descended ; and to massacre the 
whole population of some villages, and a certain portion of 
that of every other village ; and the lands of those killed 
used to lie waste for want of cultivators. Is not this all 
true ? ” 

“ Yes, quite true.” 

“ And the fine groves which had been planted over the 
plain by your ancestors, as they sep.irated from the great 
p.irent stock, and formed independent vilkiges and hamlets 
for themselves, were all swept away and destroyed by the 
same hordes of freebooters, from whom your poor imbecile 
emperors, cooped up in yonder large city of Delhi, were 
utterly unable to defend you ? ” 

* Growls of tins kind must not be interpreted too literally. Any 
native village landholder, if encouraged, would grumble in the same 
strain. 
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the t»hl !>y .',rsiJ«>f to tt »•. tMt 

tlut thev vidil vv'ti !»■*••, ri'tutn'.' ' 

Ity this lime v/e h;ul .x rroxvA of p -'iii’e sxuted arounil t:s 
iijnm till* {^.roxiiui, .is 1 went on immirliinj.; my {>.*.ri’iicil pmm, 
ami laihiii}; to tlie oM julfi.ntdi. 

'I’liey .all l.mx;hcil at the uUl nutx .at the tN»m:hi';ion of my 
last sjieedi, ami lie x’onft-.setl 1 w.xs rij:hl. 

“This is all true, sir, but still your fjovermiuait is not 
cmisiiierate ; it j;oes on t.akinyj kinijilum after kinjjdum, and 
addini' to its dominiiins xviihiuil diminishing the butthen 
iipon U-s, its old .subjects. Here you have had armies axvay 

* This is the {icriiunciit ilifficuhy uf In.ii.xn revemie aiimitii'!r.xti;iii. 
whicli no itovcrniiicnt iiie.xstite-> can sccimt'ly iliinittish. 
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S.il’ini: Afi:h.';ni*'!.‘in. hui wo shall mil hnvo one niijce the less 
to juv."* 

’I'nie. iny friend, nor would you dein.ind ,n rupee kss 
from those Ironest oultiv.uor.- around tis. if we were t<» Ic.ive 
you all your l.ind>. unta\c<l. V«ni oomjilain f)f the govern- 
ment — they eomplain of you." (Here the eirele around us 
laughed at the old man again.) '* Nor would you subdivide 
the lands the less f(<r having it rent-free : on the contrarj-, 
it would be everj,’ generation subdivided the more, inas- 
much as there would be more of li'cal ties, and a greater 
disinclination of families to separate and seek sena'ce 
abro.nl." 

“*rrue, sir. ver)‘ true — that is. no doubt, a ver)‘ great 
evil." 

“ And you know it is not an evil jwoduced by us, but 
one arising out of your own laws of inheritance. Vou 
have lieard. no doubt, that with rrs the eldest son gets the 
whole of the land, and the younger sons all go out in se.arch 
of .service, with such share as they can get of the other 
properly of their father ? " 

“ \'e,s. sir ; hut when shall we get service ? — you have 
none to give us. I wouhl sen’e to-morrow if you would 
l.ake me .as a soldier,’’ s.aid he, stroking his white whiskers. 

'I'he crowd laughed heartily ; and some wag observed 
that I should perhaps think him too old. 

“ Well,’’ s.aid the old man, smiling, “ the gentleman him- 
self is not verj' young, and yet 1 dare say he is a good 
sen’ant of his government.” 

'I’hi.s was paying me off for making the people laugh at his 
c,\pense. 

* The mission to K.'ilnil, unilcr Captain Alexander Iturncs, was not 
despatchctl till September, 1S37, ami tn)ops did not assemble before 
the conclusion of the treaty with the Sikhs in June 1S3S. The anny 
crossed the Indus in January, 1S39. The conversation in the tc.xl is 
stated to have taken place “ some time after the journey herein 
described,” and must, apparently, he dated in November, 1S39. The 
author was in the North-tVc-stcni Province.s in that year. 
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“ True, my old friend,” said I, “ but I began to sen'c 
when I was young, and have been long learning.” 

“ Very well,” said the old man, “ but I should be glad 
to serve the rest of my life upon a less salary than you got 
when you began to learn.” 

“ Well, my friend, you complain of our government ; but 
you must acknowledge that we do all we can to protect 
you, though it is true that we are often acting in the 
dark.” 

“Often, sir? you are always acting in the dark; you, 
hardly any of you, know anj'thing of what your revenue 
and police officers are doing : there is no justice or.redress 
to be got without paying for it, and it is not often that those 
who pay can get it.” 

"True, my old friend, that is bad all over the world. 
You cannot presume to ask an>'thing even from the Deity 
himself, without paying the priest who officiates in his 
temples ; and if you should, you would none of you hope to 
get from your Deity what you asked for.” 

Here the crowd laughed again, and one of them said 
that “ there was this certainly to be said for our government, 
that the European gentlemen themselves never took bribes, 
whatever those under them might do.” 

“ You must not be too sure of that, neither. Did not 
the Lai Bibi, the Red I.^idy, get a bribe for soliciting the 
judge, her husband, to let go Amir Singh, who had been 
confined in jail ? ” 

“ ELow did this take place?” 

“ About three years ago Amir Singh was sentenced to 
imprisonment, and his friends spent a great deal of money 
in bribes to the native officers of the court, but all in vain. 
At last they were recommended to give a handsome 
present to the Red Lady. They did so, and Amir Singh 
was released.” 

“ But did they give the present into the lady’s own hand ? ” 

“ No, they gave it to one of her women.” 

“And how do, you know that she ever gave it to her 
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mistress, or that her mistress ever heard of the trans- 
action ? ” 

“She might certainlj' have been acting without her 
mistress’ knowledge ; but the popular belief is that the Lai 
Bibi got the present.” 

I then told the story of the affair at Jubbulpore, when 
Mrs. Smith’s name had been used for a similar purpose, 
and the people around us were all highly amused ; and the 
old man’s opinion of the transaction with the Red Lady 
evidently underwent a change.^ 

We became good friends, and the old man begged me to 
have my tents, which he supposed were coming up, pitched 
among them, that he might have an opportunity of showing 
that he was not a bad subject, though he grumbled against 
the government. 

The ne.\t day at Meerut I got a visit from the chief 
native judge, whose son, a talented youth, is in my office. 
Among other things, I asked him whether it might not be 
possible to improve the character of the police by increasing 
the salaries of the officers, and mentioned my conversation 
with the landholder. 

“Never, sir,” said the old gentleman; “the man that 
now gets twenty-five rupees a month is contented with 
making perhaps fifty or seventy-five more ; and the people 
subject to his authority pay him accordingly. Give him a 

* Some of Mr. Smith’s suitors entered into a combination to defraud 
a suitor in his court of a large sum of money, which he was to pay to 
Mrs. Smith as she walked in the ganlen. A dancing girl from the 
town of Jubbulpore was made to represent Mrs. Smith, and a suit of 
Mrs. Smith's clothes was borrowed for her from the washerman. The 
butler took the suitor to the garden, and introduced him to the 
supposed Mrs. Smith, who received him ver}' graciously, and con- 
descended to accept his offer of fire thous.and rupees in gold mohurs. 
The plot was afterwards discovered, and the old butler, washerman, 
and all, were sentenced to work in a rope on the roads. [W. H. S.] 

Penal labour on the roads has long since been discontinued. Similar 
plots have probably often escaped detection. The whole conversation 
is a valuable illustration of native habits and modes of thought. 
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hundred, sir, and he will put a shawl over his shoulders, 
and the poor people will be obliged to pay him at a rale 
that will make up his income to four hundred. You will 
only alter his style of living, and make him a greater 
burthen to the people. He will always take as long as he 
thinks he can with impunity.” 

“But do you not think that when people see a man 
adequately paid by the government they will the more 
readily complain of any attempt at unauthorized exac- 
tions ? ” 

“ Not a bit, sir, as long as they see the same diflicullies 
in the way of prosecuting him to conviction. In the 
administration of civil justice ” (the old gentleman is a civil 
judge), “you may occasionally see your way, and under- 
stand what is doing ; but in revenue and police you never 
have seen it in India, and never will, I think. The officers 
you employ will all add to their incomes by unauthorized 
means ; and the lower these incomes, the less their preten- 
sions, and the less the populace have to pay.”^ 

* The subject of tlie police administration is more fully discussed 
post, in Chapter XIV. 



CHAPTER IV 1 


Concentration of Capital and its Effects. 

Kosi' stands on the borders of iMrozpur, the estate of the 
late Shams-ud-din, who was hanged at Delhi on the 3rd of 
October, 1835, for the murder of William Fraser, the 
representative of the Governor-General in the Delhi city 
and territories.* The Mewatis of Firozpur are notorious 
thieves and robbers. During the Nawab’s time they dared 
not plunder within his territory, but had a free licence to 
plunder wherever they pleased beyond it.'* They will now 
be able to plunder at home, since our tribunals have been 
introduced to worry prosecutors and their witnesses to death 
by the distance they have to go, and the tediousness of our 
process ; and thereby to secure impunity to offenders, by 
making it the interest of those who have been robbed, not 
only to bear with the first loss without complaint, but 
largely to bribe police officers to conceal the crimes from 

> Chapter XI of Vol. 11 of original edition. 

“ KosT is twenty-nine miles north-west of Mathura. 

® Tlie story of the murder of Mr. Fraser is fully detailed post in 
Chapter IX. After the execution of Shams-ud-din the estate of the 
criminal was taken possession of by Government, and the town of 
Firozpur is now the headquarters of a sub-collectorship of the Gurgaon 
district in the Panjab. The Delhi territories were placed under the, 
government of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab in 1S5S. 

The Mewati depredations had gone on for centuries. The Sultan 
Ualban (Ghias-ud-din, alias Ulugh Khan), who reigned from A.D. 
1265-12S7, temporarily suppressed them by punishments of awful 
cnielty, flaying them alive, and so forth. They now supply men to a 
few robber gangs, but are incapable of mischief on a large scale. 
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their master, the magistrate, when they happen to come to 
their knowledge. Here it was that Jeswant Riio Holkar 
gave a grand ball on the 14th of October, 1S04, while he 
was with his cavalry covering the siege of Delhi by his 
regular brigade. In the midst of the festivity he had an 
European soldier of the King’s 76th Regiment, who liad 
been taken prisoner, strangled behind the curtain, and his 
head stuck uj)on a spear and placed in the midst of the 
assembly, where the “ nach ” (nautch) girls were made to 
dance round it. Lord I.ake reached the place the next 
morning in pursuit of this monster ; and the gallant regiment, 
who here heard the story, had soon an opportunity of 
revenging the foul murder of their comrade in the kittle of 
Dig, one of the most gallant passages of arms we have ever 
had in India.^ 

Near KosI there is a factory in ruins belonging to the 
late firm of Mercer and ComjKiny. Here the cotton of the 
district used to be collected and screwed under the superin- 

* Delhi was most nobly defended against Holkar by a ver>’ .'mall 
force under Lieutenant-Colonel Bum, who "rejielled an ass.nilt, and 
defended a city ten ndles in circumference, and which had ever before 
been given uj) at the first appearance of an enemy at its gates." 

The battle of Dig was fought on the 13th November, 1S04, by the 
division under the command of General Fraser on the one side, and 
llolkar's infantr}' and artillery on the other. “The 76th led the w.iy, 
with its wonted alacrity and determination," and forcetl its way into 
the village in advance of its supjiorts. The fight resulted in the total 
defeat of the Marfithas, who lost nearly two thousand men, and eighty- 
-seven pieces of cannon. The English loss also was heavy, amounting 
to ujiwards of six hundred and forty killed and wountlcd, including 
the brave conunander, who was mortally wounded, and survived the 
victory only a few d.ays.. 

On the night of the lyih November, General Lake in person routed 
Holkar and his cav.vlry, killing alx<ut three thouvand men. The 
English loss on this occasion amounted to only two men killed, and 
alxjiit twenty svouniled. 

Tl:c fs)rt of Dig, ssith a bur. Ired guns and a considerable quantity of 
ammunition and military .stores, v:s.> captured on tbc 24th IJccenilxtr 
o: tl'.e same year. (Thornton, IfisS.'ry vj Jlrilii!: Inii.t, j>.p. 

2nd c'lm, iSj9.) 



(•()N('i:ntk.\tu)n ok caimtai. r.i 

•a-ii(U'nrc t'f ni;i'nts prcpnr.itnry to its cnili.irkn- 

tion for ('.ilnitt.i mi tin* river liinin:i. On the failure of 
the firm, the v'-iahlishment w.i*. hrokeii up. ami the work, 
whieh wa'. then ih'iie hy one j^reat hhitopean merchant, is 
now (lone hy a score or two <»f native merehants. There 
i''. j'erhaps. nothin;,; which India wants more than the con- 
centration of capital ; and the failure of all the i;real com- 
mercial h.ouses in ('alcutta. in the year was. 

un.jue-'tionahly. a ;,;real calamity. 'I'hey none of them 
hrou;,:ht a particle of capit.al into the country, nor does 
India want a particle from any country : hut they 
tmfe.: it : and had they employed the whole, as they 
certainly did a ;.;ood deal ('f it, in judiciously imjirovini; and 
estendin;,; the industry of the natives, they miitht have 
heeii the source of incalculahle "ood to India, its people, 
and i;<'vernment.* 

T(i this concentration of capital in [treat commercial and 
manufaeturint; estahlishments. which forms the grand 
characteristic of Kuropcan in rontradislinction to Asiatic 
societies in the present day. must we look for those changes 
which we consider desirable in the social and religious 
institutions of the [leople. Where land is liable to eternal 
Mil uli vision by the law and the religion of both the 
Muhammadan and Hindoo population: where cverj- great 
work that improves its jirodiictive jiowcrs, and facilitates 
the distribution of its produce among the people, in canals, 
roads, bridges, &c.. is made hy government : where capital 
is nowhere concentrated in gre.at commercial or manufac- 
turing establishments, there can he no upper classes in 

* Tlic .lutluir «.is pricvously inistahen in supposing that India did 
not require “ajianicle” of foreign capital. The railways, and the 
great tea, coffee, indigo, and other industries, whicJi have iiccn built up 
and developed during the last fifty years, owe their existence to the 
hundreds of millions sterling of Knglish capital poured into the 
countrj", and could not j>o>sibIy have been financed from Indian 
resources. The author seems not to have expected the construction of 
railw.ays in India, although when he wrote a beginning of the railway 
system in Kngland had liecn made. 
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society but those of office ; and of all societies, perhaps 
that is the worst in which the higher classes arc so exclu- 
sively composed. In India, public office has been, and 
must continue to be, the only road to distinction, until we 
have a law of primogeniture, and a concentration of capital. 
In India no man has ever thought himself respectable, or 
been thought so by others, unless he is armed with his 
little “hukumat;” his “little brief authority” under 
government, that gives him the command of some public 
establishment paid out of the revenues of the state.^ In 
Europe and America, where capital has been concentrated in 
great commercial and manufacturing establishments, and 
free institutions prevail almost as the natural consequence, 
industry is everything ; and those who direct and command 
it are, happily, looked up to as the source of the wealth, 
the strength, the virtue, and the happiness of the nlition. 
The concentration of capital in such establishments may, 
indeed, be considered, not only as the natural consequence, 
but as the pervading cause of the free institutions by which 
the mass of the people in European countries are blessed.® 
The mass of the people were as much brutalized and 
oppressed by the landed aristocracy as they could have 
been by any official aristocracy before towns and higher 
classes were created by the concentration of capital. 

The same observations are applicable to China. There 
the land all belongs to the sovereign, as in India ; and, as 
in India, it is liable to the same eternal subdivision among 
the sons of those who hold it under him. Capital is 
nowhere more concentrated in China than in India ; and 
all the great works that add to the fertility of the soil, and 
facilitate the distribution of the land labour of the country 
are formed by the sovereign out of the public revenue. 

> This sentiment is still potent, and explains the eagerness often 
shown by wealthy landholders of high social rank to obtain oflicial 
appointments, which to the European mind seem unworthy of their 
acceptance. 

Few readers are likely to accept this proposition. 
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The revenue is, in consequence, one of office and no 
man considers himself respectable,* unless invested with 
some office under government, that is, under the Emperor. 
Subdivision of labour, concentration .of capital, and 
machinery render an Englishman everywhere dependent 
upon the co-operation of multitudes ; while the Chinaman, 
who as yet knows little of either, is everj^vhere indepen- 
dent, and able to work his way among strangers. But this 
very dependence of the Englishman upon the concentra- 
tion of capital is the greatest source of his strength and 
pledge of his security, since it supports those members of 
the higher orders who can best understand and assert the 
rights and interests of the whole.'* 

If we had any great establishment of this sort in which 
Christians could find employment and the means of 
religious and secular instruction, thousands of converts 
would soon flock to them ; and they would become vast 
sources of future improvement in industry, social comfort, 
municipal institutions, and religion. What chiefly prevents 
the spread of Christianity in India is the dread of exclu- 
sion from caste and all its privileges j and the utter hope- 
lessness of their ever finding any respectable circle of 
society of the adopted religion, which converts, or would- 
be converts, to Christianity now everywhere feel. Form 
such circles for them, make the members of these circles 
happy in the exertion of honest and independent industry, 
let those who rise to eminence in them feel that they are 
considered as respectable and as important in the social 
sj’stem as the ser\-ants of Government, and converts will 
flock around you from all parts, and from all classes of the 
Hindoo community. I have, since I have been in India, 

* This clause is not intelligible to the editor. The word “ revenue ” 
is probably a misprint for “society.” 

’ The original edition prints, “No man considers himself less 
respectable,” which is nonsense. 

’ This sentiment reads oddly in these days of social democracy and 
continual conflict between capital and labour. 
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had, I may say, at least a score of Hindoo grass-cutters 
turn Musalmans, merely because the grooms and the other 
grass-cutters of my establishment happened to be of that 
religion, and they could neither eat, drink, nor smoke with 
them. Thousands of Hindoos all over India become 
every year Musalmans from the same motive and we do 
not get the same number of converts to Christianity, 
merely because we cannot offer them the same advantages. 
I am persuaded that a dozen such establishments as that 
of Mr. Thomas Ashton of Hyde, as described by a physi- 
cian at Manchester, and noticed in Mr. Baines’s admirable 
work on the Cotton Manufactures of Great Britain (page 
447), would do more in the way of conversion among the 
people of India than has ever yet been done by all the 
religious establishments, or ever will be done by them, 
wthout such aid.- 

I have said that the great commercial houses of Calcutta, 
which in their ruin involved that of so many useful estab- 
lishments scattered over India, like that of Kosi, brought 
no capital into the countr)’. They borrowed from one part 
of the civil and military seiwants of government at a high 
interest that portion of their salaiy' which they saved ; and 
lent it at a higher interest to others of the same establish- 
ment, who for a time required or wished to spend more than 
they received j or they employed it at a higher rate of 
profit for great commercial and manufacturing establish- 
ments scattered over India, or spread over the ocean. 
Their great error was in mistaking nominal for real profits. 
Calculating their dividend on the nominal profits, and 
never supposing that there could be any such things as 

* This statement may be a slight exaggeration. Kecent converts to 
Islam are said to be numerous in Eastern Bengal. 

* The author’s whimsical notion that a development of commercitil 
and manufacturing organization in India would cause converts to flock 
from all parts, and from all classes of the Hindoo communit}’, has not 
been verified by experience. Much capital is now concentrated in the 
great cities, and the number of cotton, jute, and other factories is con- 
siderable, but Christian converts are not among the goods produced. 
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losses in commercial speculation, or bad debts from mis- 
fortunes and bad faiib, they squandered them in lavish 
hospitality and ostentatious disjday, or allowed their 
retiring members to take them to Hngland and to every 
other part of the world where their creditors might not find 
them, till they discovered that all the real capital left at 
their command was hardly sufticicnl to pay back with the 
stipulated interest one-tenth of what they had borrowed. 
The mcmbcr.s of those houses whorcm.iined in India up to 
the time of the general wreck were of course reduced to 
min. and obliged to bc.ar the burthen of the odium and 
indignation which the ruin of so many thou.sands of 
confiding con.siituents brought down upon them. Since 
that time the .s.ivings of civil and military sen-ants 
have been invested cither in government securities at 
a small interest, or in banks, which make their profit 
in the ordinary way, by discounting bills of exchange, 
and circulating their own notes for the purpose, or 
by lending out their money at a high interest of ten 
or twelve per cent, to other members of the same 
sen-ices.* 

On the 1 6th of January we went on to Horal, ten miles 
over a plain, with villages numerous and large, and in 
everj- one some fine large building of olden times — sarai, 
palace, temple, or tomb, but all going to decay. The 
population much more dense than in any of the native 
states I have seen ; villages larger and more numerous ; 
trade in the tran.sit of cotton, salt, sugar, and grain, much 


* The three Presidency Banks, the Bank of Bengal, the B.-ink of 
Madras, and the Bank of Bombay, in rvhich the Indian Government is 
interested, are the leading Indian banks. The Bank of Bcng.al was 
opened in 1S06. Xo bank in India is allowed to issue notes. The 
paper money in use is issued by the Paper Currency Department of the 
Government of India, and the notes are known as “currency notes.” 
The issue of these notes began in 1862-63. (Balfour’s CyclojuTdia, 
s.v. “Bank and Paper Currency.”) Much Indian cnpit.al is now 
invested in joint-stock companies of every kind. 
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brisker. A great numJ)cr of hares were here brought to 
us for sale at thrceijcticc apiece, a rale at wliich they 
sell at this season in almost all parts of Upper India, 
where they are very numerous, and very easily caught in 
nets. 



CHAPTER V* 


Transit Duties in India — Motlc of Collecting them. 

At Horal resides a Collector of Ciistotiis with two or 
three uticovctiatitcd European assistants as jiatrol ofliccrs.- 
'The rule now is to tax only the staple articles of produce 
frotn the west on their transit down into the valley of the 
Jutntia and (langcs, and to have only one line oti which 
these articles shall be liable to duties.'’ They are free to 

’ Cliapter XII of Vol. II of original edition. 

• The temt “ ttncovcnantcd ’’ may require expl.ination for readers 
not familiar with the details of Indian administration. The Indian 
Civil .*!crvicc, which .supplies mo«t of the higher ndministr.ativc and 
judicial officers, is known as the Covenanted service, Itccause its 
members sign a covenant with the Secretaiy ol State. All the other 
services, rublic Works, Postal, and the rest, were, until recently, 
grouped together as uncovenanted. In acconlancc with the report of 
the Public Sen-ice Commission, the future distinction will be between 
the Imperial and the Provincial sen-ices. 

® The tcxt\ refers to what was knnavn a.s the “customs hedge.” 
llcfore the' cst.ablishment of the British supremacy each of the 
innumctable native juri.sdictions levied transit duties on many kinds of 
goods at each of its frontiers, to the infinite vexation of traders. 
These duties were gradually abolished in British tenitor)-, and few, 
if any, arc now enforced by native states. Salt cannot be manu- 
factured in British India avithout a licence, and the Salt (formerly 
called Inland Customs) Department is charged with the duty of 
preventing the manufacture or .sale of illicit salt. In its later 
developments the Customs hedge was used for the collection of the 
salt duty only. Sir John Strachey took a leading part in its abolition. 
To secure the lc\-y of the duty on salt, he writes, “ there grew up 
gradu.ally a monstrous system, to which it w-ould be almost impossible 
to find a parallel in any tolerably civilized countrj-. A Customs linew-as 
established which stretched across the w-hole of India, w-hich in 1S69 
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pass everywhere else widiont seareh or nwlcalnlion. Tim 
has, DO doubt, relieved tfte people of these provhiees from 
an iiifinite deal of Joss and nnnoyance in/Jieted ujion tliein 
by tlie former nysicm of levying tJ)e CtiHlnimi duties, and 
that witJjoui much dinii/iisJiing tire net receipts of fJf^venj- 
jDcnt from tliis Ijranclj of its revenues, ihit the time may 
come when flovernmeni will be oonslrained to raise a 
greater proj)ortion of its collective revenues thaji it has 
hitherto done from indirect taxation, and when this time 
comes, the rule which confines the i/nfjost to a single line 
must of course he abandoned.* Under the for/ner system, 
one great man, with a very high salary, was j)ut in to preswic 
over a host of native agents tvith very small salaries, and 
without any responsible intermediate age-nt whatever to aid 

exlcmlffl from the In'ltis to tlie Mahrui.sfll in MaiJras, a liistance of 2.300 
miles j and it was guarded hy nearly 12,000 men and petty oOicers, 
at an annual cost of /lOa.oco, It would have stretched from 
I>»ndon to Constantinople. ... ft consisted principally of an immense 
impcnetrahle hedge of thorny trees and hushes ... A shnifar tine, 
280 miles in length, svas maint.iined in the norlh*cnslern part of the 
liombay I'rcsidency from JJohiid to the itiinn of Ciitch.” In 1878 (he 
salt duties sverc revised, and (he necessary arrangements with the 
native states were made. With effect front the ist A|>ri}, 1879, the 
whole Customs line was ahofished, with the exception of a small 
])or(ion on the Tmhis, (Sir J. Strachey, 'J'he l-'inftnert! ami PuMic 
Woiits of /m/la, iSOg-iUHi, T^milon, 1882, p.p, 2/9, 220, 225.) 
fyreat mines of rock salt are worked near the Indus. 

• Most people svho know India intimately are of opinion that 
indirect tax.aiion is more Biiiiahle to the circumstances of life country 
than direct taxation. Unh.appiJy, however, the opposite policy has 
prevailed, and the Indian Oovernmewt has been compelled to surrender 
most of its sea Customs duties, and the excise duties on salt, ojtium, 
and liguor, are the objects of incessant attack. Kor municipal 
jjurposcs, indirect taxation, under the name of octroi, is levied l)y 
most consideralde towns, and attempts to obtain the necessary income 
l)y direct taxation are extremely unpopular and unsucc'.’ssful. J're* 
cautions are taken to prevent the octroi duties from liamjx*ring liirough 
tra<ie. The above remarks on the suitability of Indirect taxation for 
India are tiot intended as a defence of tlie I)arl)aroHS tlevice of the 
" Customs iiedge," which w.as indefensible. 
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him, and to watch over them.^ The great man was selected 
without any reference to his knowledge of, or fitness for, 
the duties entrusted to him, merely because he happened 
to be of a certain standing in a certain exclusive ser\-ice, 
which entitled him to a certain scale of salary, or because 
he had been found unfit for judicial or other duties requir- 
ing more intellect and energy of character. The con- 
sequence was that for every one rupee that went into the 
public treasury', ten were taken by these harpies from the 
merchants, or other people over whom they had, or could 
pretend to have, a right of search. 

Some irresponsible native officer who happened to have 
the confidence of the great man (no matter in what capacity 
he ser\'ed him) sold for his own profit, and for that of those 
whose good-will he might think it worth while to conciliate, 
the offices of all the subordinate agents immediately 
employed in the collection of the duties. A man who was 
to receive an avowed salary of seven rupees a month would 
give him three or four thousand for his post, because it 
would give him charge of a detached post, in which he 
could soon repay himself with a handsome profit. A poor 
“ peon,” who was to serve under others, and could never 
hope for an independent charge, would give five hundred 
rupees for an office which yielded him avowedly only four 
rupees a month. All arrogated the right of search, and 

* This unsound system seems to have prevailed in all departments 
during the early j’ears of the present century'. “ In Bengal, the 
monopoly of salt in one form or other dates at least from the establish- 
ment of the Board of Trade there in 1765. The strict monopoly of salt 
commenced in 1780, under a system of agencies. The system 
introduced in 1780 continued in force trith occasional modifications 
till 1862, when the several salt agencies were gradually abolished, 
leaving the supply of salt, whether by importations or excise 
manufacture, to private enterprise. Since then, for Bengal Proper, the 
supply of the condiment has been obtmned chiefly by importation, but 
in part by private manufacture under a system of excise.” (Balfour’s 
Cyclopadia, s.v. Salt.) At present the Salt Department is controlled 
by a single Commissioner with the Government of India. The fee 
payable for a license to manufacture salt is fifty rupees. 
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the srate c*? Ipcb.-n SDcelr and ihe -dimnle -were cdtainlSlr 
suited to xher ptupuse. A person of aaj respecnl^Dipr 
“tdd fed iiuisdf dishonoured trere tie femtdes of his 
famtij to be .esr, much 3 ss Tvhile jessing siong the 

read ia thdr p uhn quia or covered cuniuge: and to save 
inmself mom such dishonour he vus eveiTvrhere obliged to 
pUT these custom-house omcers. hluny urddK; that jess in 
trsnsrr through India "crould snSer much damage from bang 
opened along the road at any season, and be liable to be 
spoDed altogether duiing that of the rains: and tha^e 
hatpin could alvuys maie the merchants open them, unless 
they paid hberally for their forbearance. Articles -vrere 
lated to the duij- according to thdr value : and aitides of 
the same treaght vere oiren, of oouise; of veiy different 
values. These omceis could altrays pretend that packages 
liable to injuiyirom esposure contained trithin them, among 
the artides set forth in the invoice, others of greater value 
in proportion to thdr veight. Men vrho canted j>earls, 
ievds, and other arrides veiy mhiable compared trith thdr 
bulk, alvays depended for thdr security from robbers and 
tiueves on their concealment : and there vus nothing which 
they dreaded so much as the insolence and rapacity of 
these custom-house omcers, who made them pay large 
brib^ or exposed thdr goods. Gangs of thieves had 
members in disguise at such starions, who were soon able 
to discover through the imolence of the omcers, and the 
fears and entreaties of the merchants whether they had any- 
thing worth taking or not 

A party of thieves from Datiya, in 1830, followed Lord 
^Mlliam Bemandc's camp to the bank of the river Jumna 
near JIathuia, where they found a poor merchant humbly 
entreating an insolent custom-house omcer not to insist 
upon his showing the contents of the little box he carried 
in his carriage lest it might attract the attention of thieves, 
who were always to be found among the followers of such 
a camp, and offering to give him anything reasonable for 
his forbearance. Xothing he could be got to oner would 
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sntisfy the rnjinrity of the man : ilie box was taken out and 
opened. It rontained jewel.s wljich tlie jioor man itoped to 
sell to advantage amonj: the European ladies and gentle- 
men of the Oovcrnor-Ocnerars suite. He rcj^laccd his box 
in his rarriage ; but in half an hour it was travelling jjo.sl- 
haste to 1 >atiy.'i, by relays of thieves who had been posted 
along the road for sin h orrasions. 'I'hey quarrelled about 
the division ; swords were drawn, and wounds inniclcd. 
One (»f the gang ran off to the magistrate at .Sagar, with 
whom he had before been aajuainted and he sent him 
back with a small jetrty. and a letter to the 1 )atiya Raja 
requesting that he would get the box of jewels for the poor 
metehant. 'I*he j'aily took the precaution of searching the 
house ('f the thieves before they delivered the letter to 
their friend the minister, and by this means recovered about 
half the jewels, which amountetl in all to about seven 
thousand rupees. 'I'he merchant was agreeably surprised 
when he got back so much of his property through the 
magistrate of Mathur.'i, and confirmed the statement of 
the thief regarding the disjnitc with the custom-house 
officer which enabled them to discover the value of the 
box. 

Should (lovernment by-and-by extend the sy.stcm that 
obtains in this single line to the Customs all over India 
they may greatly augment their revenue without any injurj', 
and with but little nece.ss.nry loss and inconvenience to 
merchants, 'fhe object of all just taxation is to make the 
subjects contribute to the public burthen in proportion to 
their means, and with as little loss and inconvenience to 
themselves as possible. The people who reside west of 
this line enjoy all their salt, cotton, and other articles which 
are taxed on crossing the line without the payment of any 
duties, while those to the cast of it are obliged to pay. It 
is, therefore, not a just line. 'I'he advantages are, firstly, 
that it interposes a body of most efficient officers between 


> The author. 
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the mass of harjji'cs and tlu; lic-ads of ihc dcparluKriil, v.-ho 
now virtually sujxirintond ihu v/holo systoin, v/Jic-njas they 
used formerly to do so merely ostensibly, 'J’Jiey are at 
once the /«//j of JVince Husain and tbe telescoj)e of JVince 
All j they enable the heads of dej)3rtments to be every- 
where and see ev(jrythin^', wher<ias be-fore they were /lowhere 
ajid saw nothing,^ Secondly, it makes the {jn^t staple 
arliehis of j'eneral eonsumjrtion aloJie liable to ll)e j>ayjnent 
of duties, and thereljy does away in a great m<yisure v/ith 
the odious right of search. * 

At Kosi our friend, Charles i'raser, left us to j)ro'X!ed 
through Mathura to Agra. lie is a very v/orthy ;nan a/jd 
excellent public officer, one of those v/hom one abvays 
meets again v.'ith jjleasure, and of whose society one never 
tires, Mr. \Vilmot, the Collector of fjiistoms, and Mr. 
Wright, one of the patrol officers, came to dif)e with us, 
'J'he wind blew so Jtard all day that the cook and kl)5ns5- 
man (butler) were long in desjrair of being able to give us 
any dinner at all. At last we managed to get a lent, elos'id 
at every crevice to keejj out the dust, for a cook-rooin ; and 
they were thus able to j;reservc their jnasler’s credit, which 
no doubt, according to their noliojis, dej;endcd altogether 
on the quality of his dinner. 

• The same obsfavations, iiiti/atfs tiiutamds, arc aj>j;licabl<; lo the 
magistracy of the country ; and the remedy for all the gr<.-at existing 
evils must he sought in tlic same means, tlie inlerj»osition of a Iwly of 
efficient officers lietween tlie magistrate and tlie *' thana/lars,” or 
presiml Jiead police oflicers of small divisions. [\V. If, ,S.J Mucli Jws 
'oeen done to carry out tiiis advice.’ 'J'Jie “most elTicienl offiwrs'' of 
the Customs department alluded to In the text were tlie Jiaropcan or 
JSurasian uncovenanted Collectors of Customs and their assistants. 
Tile editor's Jn<juiries Jiave failed to lrac<; the source of the author's 
repeated aJiusions to Prince Jfussinand Prince All. 
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l’c.i>>snln‘ of Imlw aUaclic.l to no cxislin" Cfovcrnmcnl — Want of 
Tree*; in Upper Inviia- — Cau>-e nntl Con>-cqitcncc— Wells ami 
tiroves. • 


What strikes one most after crossing the Chambal is, 
1 think, the improved size and hearing of the men ; they 
are mncli stouter, and more bold and manly, without being 
at all less rcsjiectful. They arc certainly a noble peasantry, 
full of courage, spirit, and intelligence ; and heartily do I 
wish that we could adojit any system that would give our 
Cjovernmcnt a deep root in their affections, or link their 
interests inseparably with its prosperity ; for, with all its 
defects, life, ]iropcrty, and character arc certainly more 
secure, and all their advanuiges more freely enjoyed under 
our Govcmmcnl than under any other they have ever heard 
of, or that exists at present in any other part of the country. 
The eternal subdivivion of the landed property reduces 
them too much to one common level, and prevents the 
formation of that middle-class which is the basis of all 
that is great and good in European societies — the great 
vivifying spirit which animates all that is good above it in 
the community.’’ It is a singular fact that the peasantry, 

* Chapter XIII of Vol. II of original edition. 

- This phrase is misleading. There is no want of trees in Upper 
India generally ; only certain limited areas are ill-wooded. Most of 
the districts in the plains of the Ganges anil Jumna arc well 
wooded. 

® This is a favourite doctrine of the author, often reiterated. The 
absence of a powerful miiliUe class is a characteristic, not of India 
only, but of all Oriental despotisms, and the subdivision of landed 
property is only one of the causes of the non-existence of such a 
class. 
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and, I may say, the landed interest of the country generally, 
have never been the friends of any existing government, 
have never considered their interests and that of their 
government the same ; and, consequently, have never felt 
any desire for its success or its duration.^ 

The towns and villages all stand upon high mounds 
formed of the debris of former towns and villages, that 
have been accumulating, most of them for thousands of 
years. They are for the most part mere collections of. 
wretched hovels built of frail materials, and destined only 
for a brief period. 

“ Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long.” - 

And certainly there is no climate in the world where man 
wants less than in this of India generally, and Upper India 
particularly. The peasant lives in the open airj and a 
house to him is merely a thing to eat and sleep in, and to 
give him shelter in the storm, which comes upon him but 
seldom, and never in a pitiless shape. The society of his 
friends he enjoys in the open air, and he never furnishes 
his house for their reception or for display. The peasantry 
of India, in consequence of living and talking so much in 
the open air, have all stentorian voices, which they find it 
exceedingly difficult to modulate to our taste when they 
come into our rooms. 

Another thing in this part of India strikes a traveller 
from other parts — ^the want of groves of fruit-trees around 
the villages and along the roads. In every other part of 
India he can at every stage have his tents pitched in a 
grove of mango-trees, that defend his followers from the. 

^ This is quite true. The rural population want two things, first a 
light assessment, secondly the minimum of official interference. They 
do not care a straw who the ruler is, and they like best that ruler, be 
his name or nationality what it may, who worries them least, and takes . 
least money from them. 

* Goldsmith, The Hermit (in Chap. VIII. of the Vicar of Wahe- 
field.) 
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Oirot'l mys <M* the stiii iit the il.iytimo, and from the cold 
dews at nii^ltt : hnt in the rli'.tricl above Aera, lie may go 
for ten mati'lies witliont getting the sIieltiT of a grove in 
<'ne.’ Tlie Sikh<. the Marathas, the Jfits. and the Palhans 
dextroyetl them all timing the disorders attending the 
deeline t'f the Muhammadan empire ; and they have never 
been renewed, because no man eonld feel seenre that they 
MMuld be suffered to stand ten years. A Hindoo believes 
that his sdul in the next world is benefited by the ble.ssings 
and grateful feelings of those of his fellow-creatures who 
unmole.'ted eat the fruit and enjoy the shade of the trce.s 
he has jilanted during his sojourn in this world : and, 
unless he can feel assured that the traveller and the public 
in general will be jicrmitted to do so, he can have no hope 
of any permanent benefit from his good work. It might 
as well be cut <lown as p.ass into the hands of another 
person who had no feeling of interest in the eternal repose 
of the soul of the planter. That person would himself 
have no advantage in the next world from giving the fruit 
and the .shade of the trees to the public, since the prayers 
of those who enjoyed them would be offered for the soul 
of the planter, ami not for his —he, therefore, takes all 
their ad\antage to himself in this world, and the planter 
and the public are defrauded. Our Ciovernment thought 
they had done enough to encourage the renewal of these 
groves, when by a regulation they gave to the pre.scnt 
lessees of villages the iwivilege of planting them them- 
selve.s, or permitting others to plant them ; but where they 
held their leases for a term of only five years, of course 
they would be unwilling to plant them. They might lose 
their lease when the term c.\pired, or forfeit it before ; and 
the successor would have the land on which the trees 
stood, and would be able to c.\clude the public, if not the 
l)roi)rietor, from the enjoyment of any of their advantages. 
Our (lovernment has, in effect, during the thirty-five years 

• Groves arc still scarce in the Agr.v country, but much planting has 
•been done on the roads. 
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that it has held the dominion of the North-Western 
Provinces,^ prohibited the planting of mango groves, while 
the old ones are every year disappearing. On the resump- 
tion of rent-free lands, even the ground on which the finest 
of these groves stand has been recklessly resumed, and the 
proprietors told me that they may keep the trees they have, 
but cannot be allowed to renew them, as the lands arc 
become the property of Government. The lands of groves 
that have been the pride of families for a century and a 
half have been thus resumed. Government is not aware 
of the irreparable mischief they do the country they 
govern by such measures.® 

• Gorakhpur, Aramgarh, and some other districts, forming half of 
the old province of Oudh, were ceded by the ruler of Oudh in iSor, 
and were long known as the Ceded Provinces. The western districts 
of the North-Western Provinces, known as the Conquered Provinces, 
were taken from the Alarathasin 1803-1805. The Province of Benares 
became British territory in 1775. The hill districts of the Kumnun 
Division were annexed in 1S16, at the close of the war with Nep 5 I. 

® The author’s remarks are not readily intelligible to readers 
unversed in the technicalities of Indian revenue administration. The 
author writes on the assumption that Government was the proprietor 
of the soil. While he was writing, the settlements under Regulation 
IX. of 1833 were in progress. These settlements, or revenue contracts, 
were ordinarily sanctioned for periods of thirty years, and the 
landholders, whom the author calls ” lessees," have gradually changed 
into “ proprietors,” with full power over their land, subject only to 
the State lien for the land revenue, and to the laws of inheritance and 
succession. The " resumption of rent-free lands ’’ simply means the 
subjection of those lands to the p.aymcnt of land revenue. It is 
in.accurate to say that the lands are become “ the property of Govern- 
ment " by reason of their being assessed. Even when land generally 
was regarded as the property of the .Stole, and the landholders were 
considered to be only lessees, no objection would have been made to 
the planting of groves if payment of the Jiind revenue had been con- 
tinued for the planted area as for cultivated land. Since landholders 
have been recognized as proprietors, there is nothing to prevent them 
planting as much land as they like with trees, though the State has 
not always been willing to exempt the whole planted area from 
assessment. No one ever objected to the rcnerval of trees except on 
the ground that the area under trees might be excluded from assess- 
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On iny way hark from Meerut, after the conversation 
already related with the farmer of the small village {a7ttc, 
\\ 5 :). my tents were one day pitched, in the month of 
Occemher, amidst some very fine garden cultivation in the 
district of Aligarh and in the evening I walked out as usual 
to have some talk with the pcasantr)'. I came to a neigh- 
houring well at which four pair of bullocks were cmidoyed 
watering the surrounding fields of wheat for the market, and 
vegetables for the families of the cultivators. Four men 
were emjiloycd at the well, and two more in guiding the 
water into the little embanked stptares into which they 
divide their fields. 

I soon discovered that the most intelligent of the four 
was a Jat ; and I had a good deal of conversation with 
him as he stood Landing the leather buckets, as the two 
jiair of bullocks on his side of the well drew them to the 
top, a distance of forty cubits from the surface of the water 
beneath. 

“ Wlio built this well ? *’ I began. 

“ It was built by one of my ancestors, six generations 
ago.” 

“ How much longer will it Last? ” 

“Ten generations more, I hope; for it is now just as 
good as when first made. It is of ‘ p-akka ’ bricks without 
mortar cement.” •' 

ment. I'or many yc.ars ii.a>t the Government of India has been most 
anxious to encourage tree-planting, and has s.anctioned very libcMl 
rules respecting the exemption of grove land from assessment to land 
revenue, or rent, as the author calls it. The Government of the 
Xoith-Wcstcrn Provinces and Oudh is certainly not now liable to 
reproach for indilTercnce to the value of groves. Enormous progress 
in the planting of road avenues has also been made. The deficiency 
of trees in the country about Agra is partly due to nature. Much of 
the ground is cut up by ravinc.s, and is unfavourable for planting. 

* The Aligarh district lies to the north and east of the hlathura 
district. The fort of .Migarh is fifty-five miles north of Agra, and 
eighty-four miles south-east of Delhi. 

® “ P.aklca ” here means “ burned in a kiln," as distinguished from 
“ sun-dried." 
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“ How many waterings do you give ? ” 

“ If there should be no rain, we shall require to give the 
land six waterings, as the water is sweet; had it been 
brackish four would do. Brackish water is better for wheat 
than sweet water ; but it is not so good for vegetables or 
sugar-cane,” 

“ How many ‘ bighas ’ are watered from this well ? ” 

“ We water twenty ‘ biglias,’ or one hundred and five 
‘jaribs,’ from this well.”^ 

“ And you pay the Government how much ? ” 

“ One hundred rupees, at the rate of five rupees the 
bigha. But only the five immediately around the well are 
mine, the rest belong to others.” 

“ But the well belongs to you ; and I suppose you get 
from the proprietors of the other fifteen something for your 
water ? ” 

“ Nothing. There is more water for my five bighas, and I 
give them what they require gratis ; they acknowledge that 
it is a gift from me, and that is all I want.” 

“ And what does the land beyond the range of your water 
of the same quality pay ? ” 

“ It pays at the rate of two rupees the bigha, and it is 
with difficulty that they can be made to pay that. Water, 
sir, is a great thing, and with that and manure we get good 
crops from the land.”* 

“ How many returns of the seed ? ” 

“ From these twenty bighas with six waterings, and cross 
ploughing, and good manure, wc contrive to get twenty 
returns ; that is, if God is pleased with us and blesses our 
efforts,” 


' The “ higha ” is the unit of superficial land measure, varying, but 
often taken as five-eighths of an acre. The “jarib” is a smaller 
measure. 

" 'I'he rules now in force require assessing officers to make allowance 
for jjermanent improvements, such as the well described in the text, so 
as to give the fair benefit of the improvement to the maker. In the 
early settlements this important matter was commonly neglected. 
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“ And you niaintnin your family comfortably out of the 
return from your five ? " 

“If they were mine I could; but we had two or three 
bad seasons seven years ago, and I was obliged to borrow 
eighty rujiecs from our banker at twenty-four per cent., for 
the subsistence of my family. I h.avc hardly been able to 
pay him the interest with all I can earn by my labour, and 
1 now serve bim upon two nipccs a month." 

“ Hut that is hot enough to maintain you and your 
family ? " 

“No ; but he only requires my services for half the daj-, 
•and during the other half I work with others to get enough 
for them." 

“ And when do you expect to pay off your debt ? ” 

“ God only knows ; if I exert myself, and keep a good 
' niyat ’ (pure mind or intentions), he will enable me or my 
children to do so some d.ay or other. In the meantime he 
has my five bighus of land in mortgage, and I serve him in 
the cultivation." 

“ Hut under those misfortunes, you could surely venture 
to demand something from the proprietors of the other 
fifteen bighfis for the water of your well ? ” 

“ Never, sir ; it would be said all over the country that- 
such an one sold God’s water for his neighbours’ fields, and 
I .should be ashamed to show my face. Though poor, and 
obliged to work hard, and ser\-c others, I have still too 
much pride for that.” 

“ How many bullocks are required for the tillage of these 
twenty bighas watered from your well ? ’’ 

“ These eight bullocks do all the work ; they are dear 
now. This was purch.ascd the other day on the death of 
the old one, for twenty-six rupees. They cost about fifty 
rupees a pair — the late famine has made them dear.”^ 

“ What did the well cost in making ? ’’ 

• Tolerable bullocks, fit for use at the well and in the plough, would' 
now cost much more. This conversation appears to hare taken place ini 
the year 1S39. The famine alluded to is that of 1S37-S. 
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“ I have heard that it cost about one hundred and twenty 
rupees ; it would cost about that sum to make one of this 
kind in the present day, not more.” 

“ How long have the families of 3’our caste been settled 
in these parts?” 

“ About six or seven generations ; the country had before 
been occupied by a peasantr}’ of the Kalar caste. Our 
ancestors came, built up mud fortifications, dug wells, and 
brought the country' under cultivation ; it had been reduced 
to a waste ; for a long time we were obliged to follow the 
plough with our swords by our sides, and our friends 
around us with their matchlocks in their hand, and their 
matches lighted.” 

“ Did the water in your well fail during the late seasons 
of drought?” 

“ No, sir, the water of this well never fails ” 

“ Then how did bad seasons affect you ? ” 

“ ^ly bullocks all died one after the other from want of 
fodder, and I had not the means to till my lands ; .subsist- 
ence became dear, and to maintain my family, I was 
obliged to contract the debt for which my' lands are now 
mortgaged. I work hard to get them back, and, if I do not 
succeed my children mil, I hopt^ with the blessing of 
God.’ 1 

The next morning I went on to Kaka, fifteen miles ; and 
finding tents, people, and cattl^ without a tree to shelter 
them, I was much pleased to see in my neighbourhood a 
plantation of mango and other fruit-trees. It had, I was 
told, been planted only three j'ears ago by Hiraman and 
!M6tiram, and I sent for them, knowing that they would be 
pleased to have their good work noticed by any European 
gentleman. The trees are now covered with cones of 

* This conversation gives a very vivid and truthful picture of rural 
life in Northern India. Most res-enue officers have held similar con- 
versations wlh rustics, but the author is almost the only writer on 
Indian affairs who has perceived that exact notes of casual chats in the 
fields would he found interesting and valuable. 
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tlialch lo slicUor them from the frost. 'J'lic merchants 
came, cviilcntly much pleased, and I had a good deal of 
talk with them. 

“Who planted this new grove?"’ 

“ We planted it three yeans ago.” 

“ What did your well cost you, and how many trees have 
you ? ” 

“ We have aliout four hundred trees, and the well has 
cost us two hundred rupees, and will cost us two hundred 
more." 

“ How long will you require to water them ? ” 

“ We shall require to water the mango and other large 
trees ten or twelve years ; hut the orange, pomegranate, and 
other small trees will always require watering.” 

“ What quantity of ground do the trees oceupy ? ” 

“ 'riiey occupy twenty-two ‘ bigh.as ’ of one hundred and 
five ‘ jaribs.’ We place them all twelve yards from each 
other, that is, the large trees ; and the small ones we plant 
between them.” 

“ How did you gel the land?” 

“ ^\■e were many years trj-ing in vain to gel a grant from 
the government through the collector ; at last we got him 
lo certify on paper that, if the landholder would give us 
land to plant our grove upon, the government would h.ave 
no objection. \\'e induced the landholder, who is a con- 
stituent of ours, to grant us the land : and we made our 
well, and planted our trees.” 

“You have done a good thing; what reward do you 
expect ? ” 

“ We hope that those who enjoy the shade, the water, 
and the fruit, will think kindly of us when we are gone. 
The names of the great men who built the castles, palaces, 
and tombs at Delhi and Agra have been almost all forgotten, 
because no one enjoys any advantage from them ; but the 
names of those who planted the few mango groves we see 
are still remembered and blessed by all who eat of their 
fruit, sit in their shade, and drink of their water, from 

VOL. II. G 
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whatever part of the world they come. Even the European 
gentlemen remember their names with kindness ; indeed, 
it was at the suggestion of a European gentleman, who was 
passing this place many years ago, and talking with us as 
you are now, that we commenced this grove. ‘ Look over 
this plain,’ said he ; ‘ it has been all denuded of the fine 
groves with which it was, no doubt, once studded ; though 
it is tolerably well cultivated, the traveller finds no shelter 
in it from the noonday sun — even the birds seem to have 
deserted you, because you refuse them the habitations they 
find in other parts of India.’ We told him that we would 
have the grove planted, and we have done so; and we 
hope God will bless our undertaking.” 

“ The difficulty of getting land is, I suppose, the reason 
why more groves are not planted, now that property is 
secure?” 

“ How could men plant without feeling secure of the 
land they planted upon, and when government would not 
guarantee it? The landholder could guarantee it only 
during the five years of lease and, if at the end of that 
time government should transfer the lease of the estate to 
another, the land of the grove would be transferred with it. 
We plant not for worldly or immediate profit.s, but for the 
benefit of our souls in the next world — for the prayers of 
those who may derive benefit from our works when we arc 
gone. Our landholders are good men, and will never 
resume the lands they have given us ; and if the lands be 
sold at auction by government, or transferred to others, we 
hope the certificate of the collector will protect us from his 
grasp.”® 

“You like your present government, do 3’ou not?” 

“We like it much. There has never been a government 
that gave so much security to life and property; all we 
want is a little more of public service, and a little more of 

* The early settlements were made for short terms. 

® The certificate would not be of much avail in a civil court. 
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imdc ; InU wo li.'wc no cause to complain : it is our own 
fault if wo arc tioi hajijw.” 

“ Hilt I have been told that the i>ooplc find the returns 
from the soil diminishing, and .nttributo it to the perjury 
that tahos place in our courts occasion.ally.” 

“ That, sir, is no doubt true ; there has been a manifest 
falling off in the returns ; and people everywhere think that 
you make too much use of the Koran and the Ganges 
water in your courts. God docs not like to hear lies told 
upon one or other, and we are apt to think that wc arc all 
jnmished for the sins of those who tell them. M,ay we ask, 
sir. what ofiice you hold ? ” 

“It is my office to do the work which God .assigns to me 
in this world." 

“ The work of God, sir, is the greatest of all works, and 
those are fortunate who are chosen to do it.” 

'I'hcir respect for me evidently increased when they took 
me for a clergyman. I was dre.ssed in hlack. 

“In the first place, it is my duty to tell you that God 
docs not punish the innocent for the guilty, and that the 
perjury in courts has nothing to do with the diminution of 
returns from the soil. Where you apply water and manure, 
and alternate your crops, you always get good returns, do 
you not ? ” 

“Ver)’ good returns; but wc h.ave had several bad 
seasons that have carried aw.iy the greater part of our 
population ; butasm.all portion of our lands can be irrig.atcd 
for want of wells, and we had no rain for two or three 
year.s, or hardly any in due season; and it was this 
deficiency of rain which the people thought a chastisement 
from heaven.” 

“ But the wells were not dried up, were they ? ” 

, “No.” 

“And the people whose fields they watered had good 
returns, and high prices for produce ? ” 

“Yes, they had; but their cattle died for want of food, 
for there was no grass anywhere to be found.” 

G 2 
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“ Still they were better off than those who had no wells 
to draw water from for their fields ; and the only vray to 
provide against such evils in future is to have a well for 
eveiy field. God has given you the fields, and he has 
g?ven you the water ; and when it does not come from the 
clouds, you must draw it from your wells.”i 

“True, sir, very true; but the people are very poor, and 
have not the means to form the wells they require” 

“And if they borrow the money from you, )-ou charge 
them mth interest?” 

“ From one to two per cent a month according to their 
character and circumstances; but interest is very often 
merely nominal, and we are in most cases glad to get back 
the principal alone.” - 

“And what securit)' have you for the land of your grove 
in case the landholder should change his mind, or die and 
leave sons not so well disposed.” 

“ In the first place, we hold his bonds for a debt of nine 
thousand rupees which he owes us, and which we have no 
hopes of his ever pajung. In the next, we have on stamped 
paper his deed of in which he declares that he has 
given us the land, and that he and his heirs for ever shall 
be bound to make good the rents, should government sell 
the estate for arrears of revenue. We wanted him to TOte 
this document in the regular form of a deed of sale ; but 
he said that none of his ancestors had ever yet sold their 
lands, and that he would not be the first to disgrace his 
family, or record their disgrace on stamped paper — ^it 
should, he was resolved, be a deed of gift.” 

“But, of course, you prevailed upon him to take the 
price?” 

“Yes, we prevailed upon him to take hvo hundred 
rupees for the land, and got his receipt for the same; 
indeed, it is so mentioned in the deed of gift ; but still the 

* The Aligarh district is now irrigated by canals. 

* This is the lendert view of his business ; the borrowers might have 
a difierent story'. 
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laiullord. wlui is n near rclalioii of the laic chief of Halrfis 
Lvoiild persist in liavini: tlic paper made out as a deed, not 
if sale. Init of ,eift. (Jod knows whetlicr, after all, our 
,»rove ivill he secure — we Jiiust run the risk now we have 
>ei;un ujxm it.” 




iTiM.ic si'iKif or 'nn-; Hindoos S; 

witli.'u: tin* ini'.uis of rop.\i'rini; r.ny of ihc injury whicli 
tiiuc jv intlirtiui; upon tlio'C in.v^nififcnl works. 'I’iirco or 
ii'iir younj; jiipul luvs h;rvo to sprc.id their dclic.He 

J'Mni'lv. s ;uui julo i;ieen le.ivo nistlini: in the hrceze from 
tlu- <!ii!i)e o! this fine temple; whicli tiiese infant IIerculc.ses 
lii'M ::i their de.idly eta-p nml <ioom to inevitable destruc- 
tion. Picci'iis depi>Mt the seetls of tile jupal-tree, on whicli 
t’lev I ’nelly leeii. in the eicviees of Iniildiiiirs. 

No Hindoo dares, .nul no Christi.ni or Muhammadan 
will eoiulesceiid to lop oif the heads of these youni; trees, 
.'iiiii if they dul. it would only jnit off the evil and inevitable 
tl.iy : for sncli aie the Mtal powers of their root.s, when they 
h.'Ve oiii'e penetrated deeply into a biiildiiii;, that they will 
,si:id out their br.itiehes ajtatii, cut them off as often as you 
m.iy. and eairy on their internal attack with undiminished 
viaonr. 

Nvi wvimler that superstition should have consecrated 
this tree, delicate ami beautiful as it is, to the gods. The 
palace, the castle, the temple, and the tomb, all those 
Works which man is most proml to raise to spread and to 
I’erpetu.ate his name, crumble to dust benc.ith her withering 
gr.isp. >’he rises triumphant tiver them all in her lofty 
beauty, bearing high in air amidst her light green folkage 
fragments of the wreck she lus made, to show the nothing- 
ness of man's greatest efforts. 

While silting at my tent-door looking out upon this 
beautiful sheet of water, and upon all the noble works 
around me, I thought of the charge, so often made against 
the people of this fine land, of the total want of puHic 
spirit among them, by those who ha\ e spent their Indian 
days in the busy courts of law, and still more busy com- 
mercial establishments of our great metropolis. 

If by the tenn public .spirit be meant a disposition on 
the part of individuals to .sacrifice their own enjoyments, 
or their own means of enjoyment for the common good, 
there is perhaps no people in the world among- whom it 
abounds so much as among the people of India. To live 
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in the grateful recollections of their countrymen for benefits 
conferred upon them in great works of ornament and utility 
is the study of every Hindoo of rank and property.’ Such 
works tend, in his opinion, not only to spread and per- 
petuate his name in this world, but, through the good 
wishes and prayers of those who are benefited by them, to 
secure the favour of the Deity in the next. 

According to their notions, every drop of rain-water or 
dew that falls to the ground from the green leaf of a fruit- 
tree, planted by them for the common good, proves a 
refreshing draught for their souls in the next [world]. 
When no descendant remains to pour the funeral libations 
in their name, the water from the trees they have planted 
for the public good is destined to supply its place. Every- 
thing judiciously laid out to promote the happiness of their 
fellow-creatures will in the next world be repaid to them 
tenfold by the Deity. 

In marching over the country in the hot season, we every 
morning find our tents pitched on the green sward amid 
beautiful groves of fruit-trees, with well^ of “ pakka ” (brick 
or stone) masonry, built at great expense, and containing 
the most delicious water ; but how few of us ever dream 
of asking at whose cost the trees that afford us and our 
followers such agreeable shade were planted, or the wells 
that afford us such copious streams of fine water in the 
midst of dry, arid plains Avere formed — ^Ave go on enjoying 
all the advantages Avhich arise from the 710^/e public spirit 
that animates the people of India to benevolent exertions, 
without once calling in question the truth of the assertion 
of our metropolitan friends that “ the people of India have 
no public spirit” 

Manmor, a respectable merchant of Mirzapore, who 
traded chiefly in bringing cotton from the valley of the 
Nerbudda and Southern India through Jubbulpore to Mir- 
zapore, and in carrying back sugar and spices in return, 
learning how much travellers on this great road suffered 
> This proposition is too general. 
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All tin* ruiiDJiy ,Tt>'utul ilns niaj;niruTiU work wns a 
thc.'.ty ■ :!i< ro w.tv »<»: a Ininian lialtiialion within 

»n;t!iy jiiiK-'- <>n any •.iiiv. 'IVn'. nf thmisaiuW who pas’^cd 
this f.irnj w< n' l>!i‘s'-inj; the naiiu’ of the man who 

had rri-au-d i; wlu re ii was sd much wanted, wlwn the new 
ion«l ftfiin the Neilnidda to Mir/apore was maile by the 
Itrilish (iovcMiineiit t<i de'ecnd stime ten inile-s to the north 

> Tlir Hilijv, 1>: Maliy:., iV's N near the town of ilic same name in 
tlic Mii.'rt|ii!i ili'tiicl, jl milrs •■Dalh-'vcst of Mirr.tpiir. A hiliiiRual 
insetipiioii, in haij;Ii'!i amt I limit, on a laiyjc sl.-il) on the hank of the 
tiver, iccofils the captiite of the fiiit of llhnpritl in iStt hy the 2 1st 
Kc;;itncnl Native Infantry. The tank de'Crihed in the tc.\t is at 
llitihnr, i; miles roiiih of Ilaliy.'i, ami is .jjO feet long hy 352 hroail. 
The (nil name of the hiiihler is Silman N.tyak Manmor, who was the 
hca'l of the Itanjaia merchants of Mirrapur. The inscription on his 
temple is ilale.l 23 Kchniaiy, 1S25, *' I suppose,” remarks Cun- 

ningham, “ that the vagrant instinct of the old Hanjara preferred a 
jungle site. No douht he got the ground cheap; ami from this vantage 
ivrint he was aide to supply Mir/apur with hoth wood and charcoal. 

.V«rrr_)' AV/.v.'jr, vol. xxi, p.p. I 2 t-I 25 .) 
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of it. As many miles were .saved' in the distance by the 
new cut, and the passage down made comparatively easy at 
great cost, travellers forsook the Hiliya road, and poor 
Munmor’s work became comparatively useless, I brought 
the work to the notice of I^ord William Bentinck, who, in 
passing Mirzapore some time after, sent for the son, and 
conferred upon him a rich dress of honour, of which he has 
ever since been extremely proud.’ 

Hundreds of works like this are undertaken every year 
for the benefit of the public by benevolent and unosten- 
tatious individuals, who look for their reward, not in the 
aj)plause of newspapers and public meetings, but in the 
grateful j)rayers and good wishes of those who are benefited 
by them ; and in the favour of the J^eity in the next world, 
for benefits conferred upon his creatures in this.® 

What the people of India want is not public .spirit, for 
no men in tl)e world have more of it than the Hijidoos, 
but a disposition on the part of private individuals to com- 

' The nev/ road passes through the ICatra Pass, TJic pass viA 
Dilihor .and I J.aliy.a, which the author c.alls the Hillyii Pass, is j)roperIy 
called the Iverahi (Kcm) I'ass, Both old and new roads are novr 
little used. The construction of railw.ays has altogether changed the 
course of trade, and Cav/npore has risen on the ruins of Mirwipur, 
Lain, Nayak'.s "grandson, died in comparative olwcurity .some years 
ago, and only a few female relatives remain to represent tjie family — a 
St) iking example, if one were needed, of the instahility of Oriental 
fortunes,” (Archaol. Stirv, Jifp., vol, xxi, p, 124, quoting Gazetteer,) 
Within a few miles ol Gosalpiir, at the village of Talwa, which 
stands upon the old higlx ro.ad leading to Mirxapore, is a still more 
magnificent tank with one of the most beautiful temples in India, all 
execute»l two or three generations ago at the expense of two or three 
lakhs of rupees for the benefit of the public, l>y a very svortlty mait, 
who became rich in the service of the former government. His 
<lescendants, all save one, now follow the plough ; and that one Ims a 
small rent-free village held on condition of appropriating the rents to- 
the repair of the tank. [W, H. B,] 

The name 'I'nlwii is only the rustic way of pronouncing " tal,” 
meaning the tank. Gosalptir is nineteen jniles north-east of Jabalpur. 
'I’wo or three lakhs of rupees were then (in eigliteenth omtury) v/orth. 
about jCs2,ooo to /33,ooo sterling. 
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The labourer -ivas estimated to be paid at the rate of 
about two-lhirds the quantity of corn he ^vould get in Eng- 
land if paid in hind, and com sells here at about one-third 
the price it fetches in average seasons in England. In 
Europe, therefore, these works, supposing the labour equally 
efficient, would have cost at least four times the sum here 
estimated ; and such works formed by private individuals 
for the public good, without any view whatev’er to return in 
profits, indicate a very high degree of public spirit. 

The whole annual rent of the lands of this district 
amounts to 8:650,000 0^65,000 sterling), that is, 500,000 
demandable by the government, and 150,000 by those 
who hold the lands at lease immediately under govern- 
ment, over and above what may be considered as the profits 
of their stock as farmers. These works must, therefore, 
have cost about thirteen times the amount of the annual 
rent of the whole of the lands of the district, or the whole 
annual rent for above thirteen years.^ 

But I have not included the groves of mango and 
tamarind, and other fine trees with w'hich the district 
abounds. Two-thirds of the towns and villages are im- 
bedded in fine groves of these trees, mixed with the l>anyan 
{Ficus Indica) and the pipal (Ficus rcli^^osa). I am sorry 
they were not numbered ; but I should estimate them at 
three thousand, and the outlay upon a mango grove is, on 
an average, about four hundred rupees. 

The groves of fruit-trees planted by individuals for the 

^ The GazelUer states that in 1868-65 the land-revenue was 
315,70,434, as compared with 3^300,000 Jn the author’s time. It has 
since been largdy enhanced. The lessees (zamlniKrs} have now he- 
coine proprietors, and the land-revenue, according to the rule in force 
for manj years past, should not exceed lialf the estimated profit rental 
The early settlements were made in accordance with the theoij’ of 
native governments that the land Is the property of tire State, and that 
the lessees are entitled only to subsistence, and a small percentage $a 
paj’ment for the trouble of collection from the actual cultivators. The 
authors estimate gives the asimTndars only | Jths, or di the profit 

rental 
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decessors ; and every grove of mango-trees requires outlay 
and care for at least ten years- Though a man destines 
the fruit, the shade, and the water for the use of the public, 
he requires to feel that it will be held for the public in his 
name, and by his children and descendants, and never be 
exclusively appropriated by any man in power for his own 
use. 

• If the lands were still to belong to the lessee of the 
estate under government, and the trees only to the planter 
and his heirs, he to whom the land belonged might very 
soon render the property in the trees of no value to the 
planter or his heirs.^ 

If Government wishes the Upper Doab, the Delhi, 
Mathura, and Agra districts again enriched and embellished 
with mango groves, they will not delay to convey this feeling 
to the hundreds, nay, thousands, who would be willing to 
plant them upon a single guarantee that the lands upon 
which the trees stand shall be considered to belong to them 
and their heirs as long as these trees stand upon them.* 
That the land, the shade, the fruit, and the water will be 
left to the free enjoyment of the public we may take for 
granted, since the good which the planter’s soul is to derive 
from such a work in the next world must depend upon their 
being so ; and all that is required to be stipulated in such 
grants is that mango, tamarind, pipal, or “bar” (/.«. 
banyan) trees, at the rate of twenty-five the English acre, 
shall be planted and kept up in every piece of land granted 
for the purpose ; and that a well of “ pakka” masonry shall 

Under the modern system it very often happens that the land 
belongs to one party, and the trees to another. Disputes, of course, 
occur, but, as a rule, the rights of the owner of the trees are not inter- 
fered with by the owner of the land. In thousands of such cases both 
parties exercise their rights without friction. 

® This sentence shows very clearly how remote from the author’s 
mind was the idea of private property in land in India. Government 
has long since parted with the power of giving grants such as the 
author recommends. The Upper Doab districts of Jleerut, MuzalTar- 
nagar, and Saharanpur have now plenty of groves. 
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Le iiiade for the purpose of watering them, in the smallest, 
as well as in the largest, piece of ground granted, and kept 
always in repair. 

If the grantee fulfil the conditions, he ought, in order to 
cover part of the expense, to be permitted to till the land 
under the trees till they grow to maturity and yield their 
fruit ; if he fails, the lands, having been declared liable to 
resumption, should be resumed. The person soliciting 
such grants should be required to certify in his application 
that he had already obtained the sanction of the present 
lessee of the ^•illage in which he wishes to have his grove, 
and for this sanction he would, of course, have to pay the 
full value of the land for the period of his lease. When 
his lease expires, the land in which the grove is planted 
would be excluded from the assessment ; and when it is 
considered that every good grove must cost the planter 
more than fifty times the annual rent of the land, govern- 
ment may be satisfied that they secure the advantage to 
their people at a very cheap rate.^ 

Over and above the advantage of fruit, water, and shade 
for the public, these groves tend much to secure the dis- 
tricts that are well studded ivith them from the dreadful 
calamities that in India always attend upon deficient falls 
of rain in due season. They attract the clouds, and make 
them deposit their stores in districts that would not other- 
wise be blessed with them ; and hot and dry countries 
denuded of their trees, and by that means deprived of a 
great portion of that moisture to which they had been 
accustomed, and which they require to support vegetation, 
soon become drearj’ and arid wastes. The lighter particles, 
which formed the richest portion of their soil, blow off, and 


the cost of estaWishing a grove r.aries much according to circum- 
stances, of which the distance of water from the surface is the most 
important. WTiere water is distant, the cost of constructing and work- 
ing a we 1 IS very high. WTiere water is near, these items of expense 
are small, and the roots of the trees soon reach a moist stratum^ and 
Can dispense with irrigation. 
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leave only the heavy arenaceous portion ; and hence, 
perhaps, those sandy deserts in which are often to be found 
the signs of a population once very dense. 

In the Mauritius, the rivers w’ere found to be diminishing 
under the rapid disappearance of the woods in the interior, 
when government had recourse to the measure of prevent- 
ing further depredations, and they soon recovered their 
size. 

The clouds brought up from the southern ocean by the 
south-east trade wind are attracted, as they pass over the 
island, by the forests in the interior, and made to drop 
their stores in daily refreshing showers. In many other 
parts of the world governments have now become aware of 
this mysterious provision of nature ; and have adopted 
measures to take advantage of it for the benefit of the 
people } and the dreadful sufferings to which the people of 
those of our districts, which have been the most denuded 
of their trees, have been of late years exposed from the 
want of rain in due season, may, perhaps, induce our 
Indian Government to turn its thoughts to the subject.^ 

* The author was, in his appreciation of the value of arboriculture 
and forest conservancy, far in advance of his Anglo-Indian contempo- 
raries. A modern meteorologist might object to some of his phraseology, 
but the substance of his remarks is quite sound. His statement of the 
ways in which trees benefit climate is incomplete. One important 
function performed by the roots of trees is the raising of water from 
the depths below the surface, to be dispersed by the leaves in the form 
of vapour. Trees act beneficially in many other ways also, which it 
would be tedious to specify. 

The Indian Government long remained blind to the importance of 
the duty of saving the country from denudation. The first forest con- 
servancy establishments were organized in 1852 for Madras and Burma, 
and, by Act VII of 1865, the Forest Department was established on a 
legal basis. Its operations have since been largely extended, and 
trained foresters are now sent out each year to India. The Depart- 
ment at the present time controls many thousand square miles of forest. 
The reader may consult the article “ Forests ” in Balfour’s Cyclofadia, 
and sundry official reports for further details. 

A yearly grant for arboriculture is now made to every district. 
Thousands of miles of roads have been lined with trees, and multi- 
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The province of Mahva, which is bordered by the 
Nerbudda on the south, Guzerat on the west, Rajputana on 
the north, and Allahabad on the east, is said never to have 
been visited by a famine ; and this exemption from so great 
a calamity must arise chiefly from its being so well studded 
with hills and groves. The natives have a couplet, which, 
like all good couplets on rural subjects, is attributed to 
Sahdeo, one of the five demigod brothers of the Mahab- 
harata, to this effect — “ If it does not thunder on such a 
night, you, father, must go to Malwa, and I to Guzerat,” 
meaning, " the rains will fail us here, and we must go to 
those quarters where they never fail,” 

tudes of groves have been established both by Government and private 
individuals. The author w.as himself a great tree-planter. In a letter 
dated 15th December, 1S44, he describes the avenue which he had 
planted along the road from Maihar to Jabalpur in 1829 and 1S30, and 
another, 86 miles long, from Jhansi Ghat on the Nerbudda to Chaka. 
The trees planted were banyan, pipal, m.ango, tamarind, and 
" jaman ” (Eusmia jambolana). He remarks that these trees will last 
for centuries. 
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CHAPTER VUI' 


Cities and Towns, formed by Public Kstal)lishn»cnls, disappear as 
Sovereigns and Governors change their Airodcs. 

On the 17th and iStlv we went on twenty miles to 
Palwal,® which stands upon an immense mound, in some 
places a hundred feet high, formed entirely of the debris of 
old buildings. There are an immense number of fine brick 
buildings in ruins, but not one of brick or stone at present 
inhabited. 7 'he place was once evidently under the former 
government the seat of some great public establishments, 
which, with their followers and dependents, constituted 
almost the entire population. The occasion which keeps 
such establishments at a place no sooner ])as5cs away than 
the place is deserted and goes to ruin as a matter of 
course. Such is the history of Nineveh, Babylon,^ and 
all cities which have owed their origin and sujiport 
entirely to the public establishments of the sovereign — 
any revolution that changed the seat of government de- 
jjopulated a city. 

* Chapter XV of Vol. II of original edition. 

* January, 1836. 

® A small town, forty-one miles south of Delhi, situated in the 
Gurgaon district, which is now included in the Panjab, but was, in the 
author’s time, attached to the North-Western Provinces. The town 
is the chief place in the “ pargana ” of the same name. 

^ Nineveh is not a well-chosen example, inasmuch as its decay was 
due to deliberate destruction, and not to mere desertion by a sovereign. 
It was deliberately burned and ruined by Nabopolassar, viceroy of 
Babylon, and his allies shortly after b.C. 625. The decay of Babylon 
was gradual. See note post, p. 100. 
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Sir Thomas Roe, the amlvtssador’of James the First of 
England to the court of Delhi during the reign of Jahangir, 
passing through some of the old capital cities of Southern 
India, then deserted and in ruins, ^Yrites to the Archbishop 
of Canterbim' : — ” I know not by what policy the Emperors 
seek the min of all the ancient cities which were nobly 
built, but now lie desolate and in rubbish. It must arise 
from a wish to destroy all the ancient cities in order that 
there might appear nothing gre.it to have existed before 
their time."^ But these cities, like all whicli are supported 
in the same manner, by the residence of a court and its 
establishments, become deserted as the seat of dominion 
is changed. Nineveh, built by Ninus out of the spoils he 
brought back from tlie wide range of his conquests, con- 
tinued to be the residence of the court and the principal 
seat of its militarj- establishments for thirteen centuries 
to the reign of Sardanapalus. During the whole of this 
time it was the practice of the sovereigns to collect 
from all the provinces of the empire their respective 
quotas of troops, and to canton them within the city 
for one year, at the expiration of which they were 
relieved by fresh troops. In the last years of Sard,ana- 
palus, four provinces of the empire, Media, Persia, 
Babylonia, and Arabia, are said to have furnished a 
quota of four hundred thousand.: and, in the rebellion 
whidi closed his reign, these troops were often beaten 
by those from the other protinces of the empire, 
which could not have been much less in number. The 
successful rebel, Arbaccs, transferred the court and its 
appendages to its c.apital, and Nineveh became deserted, 

* Extract from a letter to the Ardrbishop of Canterbury, dateil from 
Ajmir, aothjanuarj’, 1615. The words immediately following "rub- 
bish'’ are " llis own [i.r. the King’s] houses are of stone, hand- 
some and uniform. His great men build not, for want of inheritance ; 
but, as far as I have yet seen, li\-e in tents, or in houses worse than our 
cottages. Yet, when the King likes, as at Agra, bec.ause it is a city 
erected by him, the buildings, as is reported, are fair and of carved 
stone.” (Pinkerton’s CMrttcn, vol. viii, p. .jj.) 
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and for more than eighteen centuries lost to the civilized 
vrorld.^ 

Babylon in the same manner; and Susa, Ecbatana, 
Persepolis, and Seleucia, all, one after the other, became 
deserted as sovereigns changed their residence, and with it 
’the seats of their public establishments, which alone sup- 
ported them. Thus Thebes became deserted for Memphis, 
Memphis for Alexandria, and Alexandria for Cairo, as the 
sovereigns of Egj’pt changed theirs ; and thus it has always 
been in India, where cities have been almost all founded 
on the same bases — the residence of princes, and their 
public establishments, civil, military, or ecclesiastical. 

The city of Kanauj, on the Ganges, when conquered by 

* The site of Nineveh was forgotten for even a longer period than 
that stated by the author. Mr. Claudius Rich, the Resident at Bagh- 
dad, was the first European to make a tentative identification of 
Nineveh with the mounds opposite Mosal, in iSiS. Botta’s excava- 
tions began in 1S43, and Laytird’s in 1S45, and real knowledge of the 
site and its historj* dates from those years. (Bonomi, Nhttvth and Us 
Palaces, and ed. 1S53.) The author’s account of the fall of Nineveh is 
based on that of Diodorus Siculus, but is not in accordance with the 
concUisions of the best modem authorities. The destruction of the 
city in or about B.C. 606 was really effected some years after the death 
of Sardanapnlus (Assur-banipal), in B.C. 625, by Nabopolassar (Nabu- 
pal-uzur), the rebel viceroy of Babylon, in alliance with Necho of 
Egypt, Cyaxares of Media, and the King of Armenia. The Assyrian 
monarch who perished in the assault was not Sardanapalus (Assur- 
banipal), but his son Assur-ebel-ili, or, according to Professor Sayce, a 
king called Saracus, After the destruction of Nineveh, Babylon 
became the capital of the Mesopotamian empire, and under Nebu- 
chadnerzar, son of Nabopolassar, who came to the throne in 604 n.C., 
attained the height of glory and renown. It was occupied by Cyrus in 
n.C. 539, and gradually decayed, but was still a place of importance in 
the lime of Alexander the Great. The eponymous hero, Ninus, is of 
course purely mythical. Professor Sayce’s article “ Babylonia” in the 
ninth edition of the Encyclofadia Britanniea, and the articles “Baby- 
lonia," “ Assyria," and “ Nineveh,” in Balfour’s Cychpedia give the 
results of modern research. The history of Cyrus, as given by the 
Greek and Hebrew writers, has been greatly motlified by the discovery 
of an inscribed cylinder of his. (Laing, Hitman Oripns, London, 
tSps, p. 73 -) 
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Mahmud of Gliazuili,* is stated by the historians of the 
conqueror to have contained a standing army of five 
hundred thousand infantry, with a duo proportion of cavalry 
and elephants, thirty thousand shops for the sale of “ pan ” 
alone, and sixty thousand families of opera girls.- The 
“ p.ln ’’ dealers and opera girls were part and parcel of the 
court and its public establishments, and as much dependent 
on the residence of the sovereign as the civil, military, and 
eccle.siastical officers who ate their “ pan,*’ and enjoyed their 
dancing and music ; and this great city no sooner ceased to 
he the residence of the sovereign, the great proprietor of 
all the lands in the countrj*, than it became deserted. 

After the cst.ablishment of the Muhammadan dominion 
in India almost all the Hindoo cities, within the wide range 
of their conquest, became deserted as the necessary con- 
sequence, as the military establishments were all destroyed 
or disbanded, and the religious establishments scattered, 
their lands confiscated, their idols broken, and their temples 
either reduced to ruins in the first ebulition of fanatical zeal, 
or left deserted and neglected to decay from want of those 
revenues by which alone they had been, or could be, sup- 
ported.^ The towns and cities of the Roman empire which 
owed their origin to the same cause, the residence of 
governors and their legions or other public establishments, 
resisted similar shocks with more endurance, because they 

• Kannuj, now in the Farnikhabad district of the Rorth- Western 
Provinces, was sacked by Malimiid of Ghaznih in ioi6 A.D. The name 
of Mahmud's c.'ipitnl is correctly spelled Ghaznih, though the forms 
Ghazni and Ghaznin are also in use. (Major Raverty, in/, ^s. Sof., 
Bens'jl, Part i, vol. Ixi, p. 136, note.) 

- “ Piln,” the well-known Indian condiment {ante, Vol. I. p. 263, 
note). "Opera girls" is a rather whimsical rendering of the more 
usual phrase " nach (nautch) girls," or “ dancing girls.” 

* This statement is much too general. Benares, Allahabad (Prayag), 
and many other important Hindoo cities, were never deserted, and con- 
tinued to be populous through all vicissitudes. It is true that in most 
places the principal temples were desecrated or destroyed, and were 
frequently converted into mosques. 
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Ijad most of them ceased to depend u2)on the causes in 
which they originated, and began to rest upon other i>ases. 
"When destroyed by wave after wave of barbarian conquest, 
they were restored for the most part by tlie residence of 
church dignitaries and their establishments; and the 
military establishments of the new order of things, instead 
of remaining as standing armies about the courts of princes, 
dispersed after every campaign like militia, to enjoy the 
fruits of the lands assigned for their maintenance, when 
alone they could be enjoyed in the rude state to which 
society had been reduced — ^upon the lands themselves. 

For some time after the Muhammadan conquest of India, 
that part of it which was brought effectually under the new 
dominion can hardly be considered to have had more than 
one city with its dependent towns and villages ; because 
the Emperor chose to concentrate the greater part of his 
military establishments around the .seat of his residence, 
and this great city became deserted whenever he thought it 
necessary or convenient to change that seat. 

But when the Emperor began to govern his distant pro- 
vinces by viceroys, he was obliged to confide to them a 
share of his military establishments, the only public estab- 
lishments which a conqueror thought it worth while to 
maintain ; and while they moved about in their respecti%'e 
provinces, the imperial camp became fixed. The great 
officers of state, enriched by the plunder of conquered pro- 
vinces, began to spend their wealth in the construction of 
magnificent works for private pleasure or public con- 
venience. In time, the viceroys began to govern tlieir 
provinces by means of deputies, who moved about their 
respective districts, and enabled their masters, the viceroys 
of provinces, to convert their camps into cities, which in 
magnificence often rivalled that of the Emperor their 
master. The deputies themselves in time found that they 
could govern their respective districts from a central point ; 
and as their camps became fixed in the chosen spots, towns 
of considerable magnitude rose, and sometimes rivalled the 
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cajiitals of the viceroys. The Muhammadans had always a 
greater taste for architectural magnificence, as well in their 
])rivalc as in their public edifices, than the Hindoos,' who 
sought the respect and good wishes of mankind through 
the medium of groves and reser\-oirs diffused over the 
countr)’ for their benefit. Whenever a Muhammadan 
camp was converted into a town or city almost all the 
means of individuals were spent in the gratification of this 
taste. Their wealth in money and movables would be, on 
their death, at the mercy of their prince — their offices would 
be conferred on strangers ; tombs and temples, canals, 
bridges, and caravanserais, gratuitously for the public good, 
would tend to propitiate the Deity, and conciliate the good- 
will of mankind, and might also tend to the advancement 
of their children in the sen-ice of their sovereign. The 
towns and cities which rose upon the sites of the standing 
camps of the governors of provinces and districts in India 
were many of them as much adorned by private and public 
edifices as those which rose upon the standing camps of the 
Muhammadan conquerors of Spain.® 

Standing camps converted into towns and cities, it 
became in time necessary to fortify with walls against any 
surjDrise under any sudden ebullition among the conquered 
people ; and fortifications and strong garrisons often sug- 

* This proposition is not tnte of Southern India at ail, and in 
Xoithern India applies only to secular buildings. The temples of 
Khajuiaho, Mount Abu, and numberless other places, equal in magniii- 
ccncc the architecture of the Muhammadans, or, indeed, of any people 
in the world. - 

= The author’s remarks seem to the editor likely to convey wrong 
notions. Very few of the capitals of the Muhammadan viceroys and 
governors were new foundations. Nearly all of them were ancient 
Hindoo towns adopted as convenient official residences, and enlaiged 
and beautified by the new rulers, much of the old be.auties being at the 
same time destroyed. Fyzabad certainly was a new foundation of the 
Nawab Wazirs of Oudh, but it lies so close to the extremely ancient 
city of Ajodhya that it should rather be regarded as a ^luhammadan 
extension of that city. Lucknow occupies the site of a Hindoo city of 
great antiquity. 
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gested to the bold and ambitious governors of distant 
p^o^^nces attempts to shake off the imperial yoke.^ That 
portion of the annual revenue, which had hitherto flowed 
in copious streams of tribute to the imperial capital, iras 
now arrested, and made to augment the local establish- 
ments, adorn the cities, and enrich the tmvns of the n'ceroj’s, 
now became the sovereigns of independent kingdoms. The 
lieutenant-governors of these new sovereigns, possessed of 
fortified towns, in their turn often shook off the yoke of 
their masters in the same manner, and became in their 
turn the independent sovereigns of their respective districts. 
The whole resources of the countries subject to their rule 
being emplo3'ed to strengthen and improve their condition, 
they soon became rich and powerful kingdoms, adorned 
irith splendid cities and populous toivns, since the public 
establishments of the sovereigns, among whom all the 
revenues were expended, spent all the}’ received in the 
purchase of the produce of the land and labour of the sur- 
rormding counti)', which required no other market 
Thus the successful rebellion of one ^•iceroy converted 
Southern India into an . independent kingdom ; and the 
successful rebellion of his lieutenant-governors in time 
divided it into four independent kingdoms, each with a 
standing army of a hundred thousand men, and adorned 
with tornis and cities of great .strength and magnificence." 


^ It would be difficult to point out an example of a Muhammadan 
standing camp which was first converted into an open, and then into a 
fortified town. 

- This abstract of the history of the Deccan, or Southern India, is 
not quite accurate. The Emperor Muhammad Tughlak, in a.d. 1325* 
reduced the Deccan to a certain extent to submission, but the country 
revolted in A.D. 1347, when Hasan Gango founded the Bahmani 
dynasty of Kulburga, afterwards known as that of BTd.ar. At the end 
of the fifteenth, and the beginning of the sixteenth centurj-, the king- 
dom so founded broke up into five, not four, separate states, namely, 
Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Golconda, Berar, and Bidar. The Berar state 
had a separate existence for less than eighty years, and then became 
merged in the kingdom of Ahmadni^r. 
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Hut they continued to depend upon the causes in which 
they originated — the jrublic establishments of the sovereign ; 
and when the Emperor Akbar and his successors, aided 
by their own [j/V] intestine wars, had conquered these 
sovereigns, and again reduced their kingdoms to tributary 
jtrovinces, almost all these cities and towns became de- 
populated as the necessary- consequence. The public 
establishments were again moving about with ^the courts 
and camps of the Emjieror and his viccroj’s ; and drawing 
in their train all those who found employment and subsist- 
ence in contributing to their efficiency and enjoyment. It 
was not, as our ambassador, in the simplicity of his heart 
supposed, the disinclination of the Emperors to see any 
other towns magnificent, save those in which they resided, 
which destroyed them, but their ambition to reduce all 
independent kingdoms to tributary provinces. 



CHAPTER IX* 


Murder of Mr. Trs'cr, r.rid Execution of the Xav/jl; Shams-ud-dln. 

A I I’ahval Mr. Wilmot and Mr. Wright, v.-ho had come 
rjtj hiisiness, and Mr. (lubhins breakfasted and dined with 
us. They complained sadly of the solitude to which they 
were condemned, but admitted that they should not be 
able to get through half so much business were they placed 
at a large .station, and exposed to all the temptations and 
distractions of a gay and extensive circle, nor feel the same 
interest in their duties, or .symi>athy with the people, a.s they 
do when thrown among them in this manner. To give 
young men good feelings towards the natives, the only good 
way is to throw them among them at those out-stations in 
the early part of their career, w-hen all their feelings are 
fresh aljout them. This Iiolds good as well with the 
militar}’ as the civil officer, but more especially with the 
latter. A young officer at an outpost with his corps, or part 
of it, for the first season or two, commonly lay.? in a store 
of good feeling towards his men that lasts him for life ; and 
a young gentleman of the Civil Service lays in, in the same 
manner, a good store of symj>athy and fellow-feeling with 
the natives in general.* 

Mr. Gubbins is the ^lagfetrate and Collector of one of 

^Chapter XVI of Vol. II of original edition. 

• The author’s :cniar);s concerning rnilitarj* oJiicers refer to ofiicers 
serving with native regiments. Kefore the institution of the reformed 
police in 1861 the native troops used to be much scattered in detach- 
ments, guarding treasuries, and performing other duties now entrusted 
to the police. Detachments are now rarely sent out, except on 
frontier .service. 
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the three districts into which the Delhi territories are 
divided, and he has charge of Firdzpur, the resumed 
estate of the late Nawab Shams-ud-din, which yields a net 
revenue of about two hundred thousand rupees a year.^ I 
have already stated that this Nawab took good care that his 
]Me\\-ati plunderers should not rob within his own estate ; 
but he not only gave them free permission to rob over the 
surrounding districts of our territory, but encouraged them 
to do so, that he might share in their booty.' He was a 
handsome young man, and an extremely agreeable com- 
panion ; but a most unprincipled and licentious character. 
No man who was reputed to have a handsome wife or 
daughter -was for a moment safe mthin his territories. The 
following account of Mr. William Fraser's assassination by 
this Nawab may, I think, be relied upon.’’ 

The Firozpur Jagir was one of the principalities created 
under the principle of Lord Cornwallis’s second administra- 
tion, which was to make the security of the British 
dominions dependent upon the divisions among the inde- 
pendent native chiefs upon their frontiers. The person 
receiving the grant or confirmation of such principality from 
the British government pledged himself to relinquish all 
claims to aid, and to maintain the peace in his own pos- 
sessions.”^ Rrozpur was conferred by Lord Lake, in 1S05, 

* Firozpur is now the headquarters of a sub-collectorate in the 
Guidon district. The rest of the Delhi Territories is chiefly com- 
prised in the Delhi and Hissar dbtricts. All these districts have 
been since 1S5S included in the Panjab, where the district officer has 
the title of Deputy Commissioner, instead of that of ^lagistrate and 
Collector, whidi is used in the North-Western Provinces. 

* Ante, Vol. I, p. 2S3. Some great landholders of the present day 
pursue the same policy. 

® Miniature medallion portraits of Nawab Shams-ud-din and his 
servant Karim Khan are given on the frontispiece of Volume II in the 
original edition. 

^ The inglorious second administration of Lord Cornwallis lasted 
only from 30th of July, 1S05, the date on which he relieved the 
Marquis Wellesley, to the 5th of October of the same year, the date 
of his death at Ghazipur. “The Marquis Cornwallis arrived in 
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upon Ahmad Baksh, for his diplomatic services, out of 
the territories acquired by us west of the Jumna during the 
Maratha wars. He had been the agent on the part of the 
Hindoo chiefs of Alwar in attendance upon Lord I.ake 
during the whole of that war. He was a great favourite, 
and his lordship’s personal regard for him was thought by 
those chiefs to have been so favourable to their cause that 
they conferred upon him the “pargana” of Loharii in 
hereditary rent-free tenure. 

In 1822, Ahmad Baksh declared Shams-ud-din, his eldest 
son, his heir, with the sanction of the British government 
and the Rajas of Alwar. In February 1825, Shams-ud-din, 
at the request of his father, by a formal deed assigned over 
the pargana of Loharu as a provision for his younger 
brothers by another mother, Amin-ud-din and Zia-ud-din 
and in October 1826 he was finally invested by his father 
with the management ; and the circumstance was notified 
to the British government, through the Resident at Delhi, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe. Ahmad Baksh died in October 1827. 
Disputes soon after arose between the brothers, and they 
expressed a desire to submit their claims to the arbitration 

India, prepared to abandon, as far as might be 'practicable, all the 
advantages gained for the British government by the wisdom, energy, 
and perseverance of his predecessor ; to relax the bands by which the 
Marquis \Velle.sley had connected the greater portion of the states of 
India with the .British government ; and to reduce that government 
from the position of arbiter of the destinies of India, to the rank of 
one among many equals.” His policy was eealously carried out by 
Sir George Barlow, who succeeded him, and held office till July 1S07. 
This statesman was not ashamed to write that “ the British possessions 
in the Doab will derive additional security from the contests of the 
neighbouring states.” (Thornton, The History of the British Empire 
in India, chapter xxi.) This fatuous policy produced twelve years 
of anarchy, which were terminated by the Marquis of Hastings’ great 
war with the Marathas and Findharis in 1817, so often referred to in 
this book. Lord Lake addressed the most earnest remonstrances to 
Sir George Barlow without avail. 

1 Amin-ud-din and Zia-ud-din’s mother was the Bhao Bcgam, or 
wife; Shams-ud -din’s the Bhao Khanum, or mistress. [W, H. S.] 
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■of Sir Edw’ard Colebrooke,^ who had succeeded Sir Charles 
Metcalfe in the Residency of Delhi." He referred the 
matter to the Supreme Government ; and by their 
instructions, under date nth of April, 1828, he tos 
authorized to adjust the matter. He decided that Shams- 
ud-din should make a complete and unencumbered cession 
to his younger brothers of the pargana of Loharu, without 
the reser\'ation of any right of interference in the manage- 
ment, or of any condition of obedience to himself 
whatever; and that Amin-ud-din should, till his younger 
brother came of age, pay into the Delhi treasury for him 
the annual sum of five thousand two hundred and ten 
rupees, as his half share of the net proceeds, to be there 
held in deposit for him ; and that the estate should, from 
the time he came of age, be dh-ided between them in equal 
shares. This award was confirmed by government; but 
Sir Edw.ard was recommended to alter it for an annual 
money payment to the two younger brothers, if he could 
do so with the consent of the parties. 

The pargana was transferred, as the money payment 
could not be agreed upon ; and in September Mr. Martin, 
who had succeeded Sir E. Colebrooke, proposed to govern- 
ment that the pargana of Loharu should be rfestored to 
Shams-ud-din in lieu of a fixed sum of hventy-six thousand 
rupees a year to be paid by him annually to his two 
younger brothers. This proposal was made on the ground 
that Amln-ud-din could not collect the revenues from the 
refractory landholders (instigated, no doubt, by the emis- 
saries of Shams-ud-din), and consequently could not pay his 
younger brother’s revenue into the treasury. In calculating 

* The son and biographer of Sir Henry Thomas Colebrooke, 
Baronet, the greatest of Anglo-Indian Sanskritists. 

* Sir Charles Metcalfe was for a time Assistant Resident at Delhi, 
and was first appointed to the Residency at the extraordinarily early age 
of twenty-six. He was then transferred to other posts. In 1S24 he 
returned to the Delhi Residency, superseding Sir David Ochterlony, 
whose measures had been disapproved by the Government of India. 
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the annual net revenue of 10,420 rupees, 1 5,000 of the^ress 
revenue had been estimated as the annual expenses of the 
mutual [sic'] establishments of the two brothers. To the 
arrangement proposed by Mr. Martin the younger brothers 
strongly objected; and proposed in preference to make 
over the pargana to the British government, on condition 
of receiving the net revenue, whatever might be the 
amount, Mr. Martin was desired by the Governor- 
General to effect this arrangement, should Amln-ud-din 
appear still to wish it; but he preferred retaining the 
management of it in his own liands, in the hope tliat 
circumstances would improve. 

Shams-ud-din, however, pressed his claim to the restora- 
tion of the pargana so often that it was at last, in Septem- 
ber, 1833, insisted upon by Government, on the ground 
that Amln-ud-din had failed to fulfil that article of the 
.agreement which bound him to pay annually into the 
Delhi treasury 5,210 rupees for his younger brother, though 
that brother had never complained ; on the contrary, lived 
with him on the best possible terms, and was as averse as 
himself to the retransfer of the pargana, on condition that 
they gave up their claims to a large share of the movable 
property of their late father, which had been already 
decided in their favour in the court of first instance. Mr. 
^V. Fraser, who had succeeded to the office of Governor- 
General’s representative in the Delhi Territories, remon- 
strated strongly against this measure ; and wished to bring 
it again under the consideration of government, on the 
grounds that Zia-ud-din had never made any complaint 
against his brother Amin-ud-din for want of punctuality in 
the payment of his share of the net revenue after the jxiy- 
ment of their mutual establishments ; that the two brothers 
would be deprived by this measure of an hereditary estate 
to the value of sixty thousand rupees a year in perpetuity, 
burthened with the condition that they relinquished a suit 
already gained in the court of first instance, and likely to 
be gained in appeal, involving a sum that would of itself 
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yield them lint nnnii.il .sum at the moderate intcrc.st of 
fi |ier cent. 'I'lie groimd.s alleged by him were not con- 
.sidered valid, and the jiargana was made over to Shams-ud- 
din. 'File pargana now yields 40,000 rupees a year, and 
under good matiagemcnt m.iy yield 70,000. 

At Mr. I'rascr's recommendation, Amin-ud-din went 
himself to Calcutta, and is .said to Ii.'ive prevailed upon the 
government to take his case again into their consideration. 
Shams-ud-din had become a debauched and licentious 
ciiaracter ; and having criminal jurisdiction within his own 
estate, no one’s wife or daughter was considered safe ; for, 
when other means failed liim, he did not scruple to employ 
ass.assins to effect his hated purposc.s, by removing the 
husband or father.* Mr. Fraser became so disgusted with 
his conduct that he would not admit him into his house 
when he came to Delhi, though he had, it may be said, 
brought him up as a child of his own ; indeed he had been 
as fond of him as he could be of a child of his own ; and 
the boy used to spend the greater part of his time with 
him. One day after Mr. Fraser had refused to admit the 
Nawfib to his house, Colonel Skinner,® having some appre- 
hensions that by such slights he might be driven to seek 
revenge by assassination, is said to have remonstrated with 
Mr. Fraser as his oldest and most valued friend. Mr. 
Fraser told him that he considered the Nawab to be still 
but a boy, and the only way to improve him was to treat 
him as such. It was, however, more by these slights than by 
any supposed injuries that Shams-ud-din was exasperated ; 
and from that day he detennined to have Mr. Fraser 
assassinated. 

Having prevailed upon a man, Karim Khan, who was 

* The editor once had occasion to deal with a similar case, which 
re.sultcd in the loss by the ofTcnding Raj.a of his rank and title. The 
orders were passed by the Government of Lord Dufferin. 

“ Colonel Skinner, who raised the famous troops known as Skinner’s 
Horse, died in 1S41, and was buried in the church at Delhi which he 
had built. The church still c-xists. 
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at once his servant and boon companion, he sent him to 
Delhi with one of his carriages, which he was to have sold 
through Mr. McPherson,, a European merchant of the 
city. He was ordered to stay there ostensibly for the 
purpose of learning the process of extracting copper from 
the fossil containing the ore, and purchasing dogs for the 
Nawab. He was to watch his opportunity and shoot Mr. 
Fraser whenever he might find him out at night, attended 
by only one or two orderlies ; to be in no haste, but to 
wait till he found a favourable opportunity, though it 
should be for several months. He had with him a groom 
named Rupla, and a Mewati attendant named Ania, and 
they lodged in apartments of the Nawab’s at Daryaoganj, 
He rode out morning and evening, attended by Ania on 
foot, for three months, during which he often met Mr. 
Fraser, but never under circumstances favourable to his 
purpose; and at last, in despair, returned to Firozpur, 
Ania had importuned him for leave to go home to see his 
children, who had been ill, and Karim Khan did not like 
to remain without him. The Nawab was displeased with 
him for returning without leave, and ordered him to return 
to his post, and effect the object of his mission. Ania 
declined to return, and the Nawab recommended Karim to 
take somebody else, but he had, he said, explained all his 
designs to this man, and it would be dangerous to entrust 
the secret to another; and he could, moreover, rel)' 
entirely upon the courage of Ania on any trying occasion. 
Twenty rupees were due to the treasury by Ania on 
account of the rent of the little tenement he held under 
the Nawab ; and the treasurer consented, at the request of 
Karim Khan, to receive this by small instalments, to be 
deducted out of the monthly wages he was to receive from 
him. He was, moreover, assured that he should have 
nothing to do but to cook and eat; and should .share 
liberally with Karim in the one hundred rupees he was 
taking with him in money, and the letter of credit upon 
the Nawab's bankers at Delhi for one thousand rupees 
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view of passers-by, Karim and Ania used to pace the 
streets, and on several occasions fell in with him, but 
always found him attended by too many followers of one 
kind or another for their purpose. At last, on Sunday, the 
r3th of ^larch, 1S35, Rarim heard that Mr. Fraser was to 
attend a “nach” (dance), given by Hindoo Rao, the 
brother of the Baiza Bai,' who then resided at Delhi ; and 
determining to try whether he could not shoot him from 
horseback, he sent away his groom as soon as he had 
ascertained that Mr. Fraser was actually at the dance. 
Aniii went in and mixed among the assembly ; and as soon 
.as he saw Mr. Fraser rise to depart, he gave intimation' to 
Karim, who ordered him to keep behind, and make off as 
fast as he could, as soon as he should hear the report of 
his gun. 

A little way from Hindoo Rao’s house the road branches 
olfj that to the left is straight, while that to the right is 
■circuitous. Mr. Fraser was known always to take the 
straight road, and upon that Karim posted himself, as the 
road up to the place where it branched off was too public 
for his purpose. As it happened, Mr. Fmser, for the first 
time, took the circuitous road to the right, and reached his 
home without meeting Karim. Aniii placed himself at the 
•cross wa)', and waited there till Karim came up to him. 
On hearing that he had taken the right road, Karim said 
that “a man in Mr. Fraser’s situation must be a strange 
(‘ kafir ’) unbeliever not to have such a thing as a torch with 
him in a dark night. Had he had what he ought,” he said, 

“ I should not have lost him this time." 

They passed him on the road somewhere or other almost 

■ every afternoon after this for seven days, but could never 
fall in with him after dark. On the eighth day, Sunday, 
the 22nd of March, Karim went, as usual, in the forenoon 
to the great mosque to say his prayers ; and on his way 

* For the “ Biiiza Bai ” see an/e, Vol. I, pi 366. Hindoo Rao’s house 

■ bec.'ime famous in 1S57 as the headquarters of the British force on the 
, Ridge, during the siege of Delhi. 
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back in the afternoon he purchased some plums which he 
was eating when he came up to Ania, whom he found 
cooking his dinner. He ordered his horse to be saddled 
immediately, and told Ania to make haste and eat his 
dinner, as he had seen Mr. Fraser at a party given by the 
Raja of Kishangarh. “ IVAen hts time is come" said Karim, 
“we shall no doubt find an opportunity to kill him, if we 
watch him carefully.” They left the groom at home that 
evening, and proceeded to the “ dargah ” (church) near the 
canal. Seeing Ani5 with merely a stick in his hand, 
Karim bid him go back and change it for a sword, while 
he went in and said his evening prayers. 

On being rejoined by Ania, they took the road to canton- 
ments, which passed by Mr. Fraser's house; and Ania 
observed that the risk was hardly equal in this under- 
taking, he being on foot, while Karim was on horseback ; 
that he should be sure to be taken, while the other might 
have a fair chance of escape. It was now quite dark, and 
Karim bid him stand by sword in hand ; and if anybody 
attempted to seize his horse when he fired, cut him down, 
and be assured that while he had life, he would never suffer 
him, Ania, to be taken. Karim continued to patrol up and 
down on the high-road, that nobody might notice him, 
while Ania stood by the road-side. At last, about eleven 
o’clock, they heard Mr. Fraser approach, attended by one 
trooper, and two “peons” on foot; and Karim walked his 
horse slowly, as if he had been going from the city to the 
cantonments, till Mr. Fraser came up within a few paces of 
him, near the gate leading into his house. Karim Khan, 
on leaving his house, had put one large ball into his short 
blunderbuss ; and when confident that he should now have 
an opportunity of shooting Mr. Fraser, he put in two more 
small ones. As Mr, Fraser’s horse was coming up on the 
left side, Karim Kh3n turned round his, and, as he passed, 
presented his blunderbuss, fired, and all three balls passed 
into Mr. Fraser’s breast. All three horses reared at the 
report and flash, and Mr. Fraser fell dead on the ground. 
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K.nrim pllojud ofT. fdlUnvctl a sluirl cli.slancc liy tlic 
troojur, .T»d llii; two ju-ons went off and gave information 
to .Major I’ew and (.!ornet Robinson, who re.sided near tlie 
place. Tltey eaine in all haste to the sj)ol, and Iiad tlic 
Ixidy t.ahen to the deceased's own house : hut no signs of 
life temained. 'I'liey rejmrted tlie murder to the magistrate, 
and the city gales were closed, .ns the assassin had been 
seen to enter the city by the trooper. 

Ani.'i ran home through ‘the Rilbiil gale of the city, 
imjterceived. while Karim entered by the Ajmir gate, and 
pas'-ed first through the encampment of Mindoo Rao, to 
efface the traces of his horse's feel, ^\'hcn he reached 
their lodgings, he found Ania there before him ; and Riiplfi, 
the groom, seeing his horse in a sweat, told him that he 
had had a narrow escape — th.nl Mr. I'raser had been killed, 
and orders given for the arrest of any horseman that might 
be found in or near the city. He told him to hold his 
longue, and take care of the horse : and calling for a light, 
he and Ani.’i tore up every letter he had received from 
I'irdr.pur, and dipped the fragments in water, to efface the 
ink from them. Ania a.sked him what he had done with 
the blunderbuss, and was told th.nt it had been thrown into 
a well. Ania now conce.nled three flints that he kept about 
him in some sand in the upper story they oceupied, and 
threw an iron ramrod and two spare bullets into a well near 
the mosque. 

The ne.Nl morning, when he heard that the eity gates 
had been all shut to prevent any one from going out till 
strict search should be made, Karim became a good deal 
alarmed, and went to seek counsel from Moghal Beg, the 
friend of his master ; but when in the evening he heard that 
they had been again opened, he recovered his spirits ; and 
the next day he wrote a letter to the Nawiib, saying that he 
had purch.ased the doj^s lh.at he wanted, and would soon 
return with them. He then went to Mr. McPherson, and 
actually purchased from him for the Nawfib some dogs and 
pictures, and the following day sent Rupla, the groom, with 
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thnn tt» Kiro/piir, nrriJiijj».ini«-d l»y iv.o h'-art-r .. A 

ill ill'-’ !':iin>‘ I'l.v:-- r.tili iln-.r men, r.iid u '. t . i>rt:.riit 
v/htm Karitn «;unt; fiomi* from the: mtinli.-r, :in<i hi*; 
lueijt: to KuplA. ill tlm rvi-tiin;:, afte.r thf ilcjiaftiirr of 
kfipiA with tht: (loj;-., four in» n of ilu'dijjsr r.iNte; e.iriur to 
the pl.Vf, am! Karim '-at rlownaiKl mho’.imI a jtipc witluemr 
of them,* wito ;.;ml that h>; hae| lo fit*, hoad hy Mr, 
h’r.T.i’fV. <!»-ath, ami ’.Jioiihl he j;f.id to .'.cc til'.* tinirdercr 
]itmi‘.!u'<l tii.it he v.a*; hnown to haver worn a freeri vc.t, 
ami he; hopitl Ik: would 'oon In- iho ovcrnl, 'i'he pil:;riin 
fame- up te» Karim ‘■hortly afte r tli»-.<: four men went aivay, 
and rani tliat lie: Iiad heard from •ome: eetn; that he:, Karim, 
was hitivelf Mispve’ted «>f the miireler. lie went ayain to 
Mondial I’e*;:, who tolel him no* to lx- alarmt<!, rliat, hajipily, 
the Kfitulations Were: nmv in feire i: m the Delhi 'I'crritory, 
ami that he hail e>n!y to stiirJ: ’.teadily tei one story tee fee 
safe. 

11c now de.sircd Ani.t to return to lon'erpur with a letter 
to the Nawah, and to assure him that he would he staunch 
and stick to one story, thou^th tlicy .slimdd seize him and 
confine him in prison for twelve years. He had, he .said, 
already sent off part of In's clothes, and Ania .sliould now 
lake away the rest, so llial nothing; snspieious should l>e left 
near him. 

The ne.xl morniii}; -Ania set out on foot, accompained hy 
I.slnmullah, a servant of Moghal Heft’s, who was also tlie 
bearer of a letter to the N'.aw.*ih. They hired two ponies 
when they hecame tired, hut both flagged before they readied 
Nagina, wliencc .Ania proceeded to h'irozpur, on a mare 
belonging to the native collector, leaving IslAmulfah heliind. 
He gave his letter to the Nawfib, who de.sircd him to dc- 
.scribc lltc affair of the murder. He did so. 'I'iic Naw’ib 
.seemed very much plea.sed, and asked him wheilier Karim 
ajjpeared to he in any alarm. Ania told him that he did not, 
and had re.solvod to .stick to one story, though lie should he 


* ^^any of the Cfijar caste are Mulmmniadans. 
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imprisoDCti fur luclvi; ycnrs. “ K.Triiii KIi.lii,” .s.iicl lljc 
N.i'v.'ib, tiiriiinj: to tiic bruthcr-iii-l.iw of tlm furniLT, Wfisil 
Kli.’in, nml Ha'on Ali, who stood iic.ir Iiim — " Knrim Kli.'in 
is .1 wry hravc m.an. who.sc courajtc may hcalway.s relied on."’ 
lie yavc Anu eiitliteeii nipees, and told Itim to chanj'c iti.s 
jt.nme, and keep close to WVisil Kli.ln. 'J'hey retired 
tvij;etlier ; Init, while W.lsil Kh.'oj went to hi.s house, Ania 
stood on the road nnperceived. hut near enougit to liear 
Hasan Ali urge the N'awali to have him put to death 
immediately, as tlie only chance of keejiini: the fatal secret. 
He went «ifr immediately to WVisil Kh.ln, and prevailed 
tij'on him to jtive him le.ive to go home for that night to 
see his family, promising to be back the next morning 
early. 

He .set out forthwith, but had not been long .at home 
when he learned that I las.in Ah, and another confidential 
seia-ant of the Xaw.lb, were come in search of him with 
some troojK'rs. He concealed himself in the roof of his 
house, and heard them ask his wife and children where he 
wa.s, saying they wanted his aid in getting out some hyainas 
they had traced into their dens in the neighbourhood. 
'I’hey were told that ho h.nd gone back to Firozpur, and 
returned ; but were sent back by the Xawab to make a more 
careful search for him. Before they came, however, he 
had gone off to his friends Kanmiddin and Johari, two 
brothers who resided in the Kao Raja’s territory. To this 
place he was followed by some Mewati.s, whom the Xawab 
had induced, under the jiromise of a large reward, to under- 
take to kill him. One night he went to two acquaintances, 
Makram and Shahamat, in a neighbouring village, and 
begged them to send to some English gentleman in Delhi, 
and solicit for him a pardon, on condition of his disclosing 
all the circumstances of Mr. Fraser’s murder. They pro- 
mised to get everything done for him through a friend in 
the police at Delhi, and set out for that purpose, while 
Aniil returned and concealed himself in the hills. In si.x 
days they came with a paper, purporting to be a promise 
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of pardon from the court of Delhi, and desired Kamr-ud- 
din to introduce them to Ania. He told them to return to 
him in three days, and he ^YOuld do so ; but he went off to 
Ania in the hills, and told him that he did not think these 
men had really got the papers from the English gentlemen 
— that they appeared to him to be in the sendee of the 
Nawab himself. Ania was, however, introduced to them 
ivhen they came back, and requested that the paper might 
be read to him. Seeing through their designs, he again 
made off to the hills, while they went out in search, they 
pretended, of a man to read it, but in reality to get some 
people who were waiting in the neighbourhood to assist in 
securing him, and taking him off to the Nawab. 

Finding on their return that Ania had escaped, they 
offered high rewards to the two brothers if they would assist 
in tmeing him out ; and Johari was taken to the Nawab, 
who offered him a very high reward if he would bring AniS 
to him, or, at least, take measures to prevent his going to 
the English gentlemen. This was communicated to Ania» 
who went through Bharatpur to Bareilly, and from Bareilly 
to Secunderabad, where he heard, in the beginning of July, 
that both Karim and the Nawab were to be tried for the 
murder, and that the judge, Mr. Colvin, had already arrived 
at Delhi to conduct the trial. He now determined to go 
to Delhi and give himself up. On his way he was met by 
]Mr. Simon Fraser’s man, who took him to Delhi, when he 
confe.ssed his share in the crime, became king’s evidence 
at the trial, and gave an interesting narrative of the whole 
affair. 

Two water-carriers, in attempting to draw up the brass 
jug of a carpenter, which had fallen into the well the morn- 
ing after the murder, pulled up the blunderbuss which 
Karim Khan had thrown into the same well. 'J’his was 
afterwards recognized by Ania, and the man whom he 
pointed out as having made it for him. 'IVo of the 
four Gujars, who were mentioned as having visited Karim 
immediately after the murder, went to Brigadier Fast, 
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who cominaiuli'd iho irnojis .at Ddhi, fc.aring that the 
native officers of the liiiropean civil functionaries might be 
in the interest of the Nawah. and get them made .aw.ay 
with. 'I'iiey told him that Karim Khan seemed to answer 
the description of the man named in the i)roclam.ation as 
tlie murderer of Mr. I'rascr ; and he sent them with a note 
to the Commissioner, Mr. .Metcalfe, who sent them to the 
Magistrate, Mr. Fraser, who accompanied them to the 
jilace, and secured Karim, with some fragments of impor- 
tant jiapers. Tlie two Mewatis, who had been sent to 
assassinate Ania, were found, and they confessed the fact ; 
the brother of Ania, Rahmat, was found, and he described 
the difiiculty .Ania had to escape from the Nawab’s people 
sent to murder him. Rfipla, the groom, deposed to all 
tliat he had seen during the time he was employed as Karim’s 
groom at Delhi. Several men deposed to having met Karim, 
and heard him asking after Mr. Fraser a few days before 
the murder. 'I'lie two peons, who were with Mr. Fraser 
when he was shot, deposed to the horse which he rode at 
the time, and which w.as found with him. 

Karim Khan and the Nawfd) were both convicted of the 
crime, sentenced to death, and executed at 1 )clhi. I should 
mention that suspicion had immediately attached to Karim 
Khrm ; he was known for some time to have been lurking 
about Delhi, on the pretence of purchasing dogs ; and it 
was said that, had the Nawab really wanted dogs, he would 
not h.ave sent to purchase them by a man whom he admitted 
to his table, and treated on terms of equality. He was 
suspected of having been employed on such occasions 
before — known to be a good shot, and a good rider, who 
could fire and reload very quickly while his horse was in 
full gallop, .and c.alled in consequence the “Bharmaru.”^ 
His horse, which was fotmd in the stable by the Gujar 
spies, who had before been in Mr. Fraser’s sena'ce, answered 
the description given of the murderer’s horse by Mr. Fraser’s 


’ That is to say “ load and fire,” or “ sharpshooter.” 
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aitcndanls ; and the Nawab was known to cherish feelings 
of bitter hatred against ^Ir. Fraser. 

The Nawab tos executed some time after ICarim, on 
Thursday morning, the 3rd of October, 1835, close outside 
the north, or Kashmir Gate, leading to the cantonments. 
He prepared himself for the execution in an extremely rich 
and beautiful dress of light green, the colour which martyrs 
wo.'ir ; but he was made to c.\change this, and he then 
chose one of simple white, and rms 'too conscious of his 
guilt to urge strongly his claim to wear what dress he liked 
on such an occasion. 

The following corps were drawn up .around the gallows, 
forming three sides of a square: — the ist Regiment of 
Cavalrj*, the 20th, 39th, and 69th Regiments of Native 
Infantry, Major Few’s Idght Field Batteiy, and a strong 
party of police. On ascending the scaffold, the Nawab 
manifested symptoms of disgust at the approach to his 
person of the sweeper, who was to put the rope romul his 
neck 5 ^ but he soon mastered his feelings, and submitted 
with a good grace to his fate. Just .as he expired his body 
made a last turn, and left his face tormrds the rtw/, or the 
Umth of his Prophet, which the Muhammadans of Delhi 
considered a miracle, indicating that he was a martyr — not 
as being iimoccnt of the murder, but as being executed for 
the murder of avi unbeliever. Pilgrimages were for some 
time made to the Nawab's tomb,* but 1 believe they have 
long since ceased with the short gleam of sympathy that 
his fate excited. The only people that still recollect him 
with feelings of kindness .arc the prostitutes .and dancing 
women of the city of Delhi, among whom most of his 
revenues were squandered.® In the same manner was 

' No one but a inenibcr of one of ihc ** owtcaslc rasles,” if llie 
“bull" bo allow.able, will act as cxcciuioncr. 

- This sinister inciilenl shows clearly the veal feeling of the Jfuham* 
niad.m populace towards the ruling power. That feeling is unchanged, 
nnd is not .altogether confined to the populace. 

® This remark was evidently written some time after the author .s 
first visit to Delhi, and was probably written in the year 1839. 
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Wjuir .\li rcoollcrtod for many years hy tlic prostitutes and 
dancini; woinL-n of llenares, after tlie massacre of Mr. 
l!lierry and all the lain)pean gentlemen of that station, 
save one, .Mr. Davis, who hravely defended himself, wife, 
and children against a host with a hog sjtear on the toj) of 
his house. No Kuroju-an could pass Ilcnares for twenty 
years after Wa/.ir .Mi's arrest and confinement in the garri- 
son of I'ort William, without hearing from the windows 
songs in his jiraise, and in praise of the massacre.' 

' On the tlc.uli of Asnf-iul-il.vul.n, W.nilr .Mi w.vs, in spite of iloulits 
.vs to his legitimacy, rccognisei! I>y Sir John Shore (Lonl Teigninonth) 
as the Xaw.'il) Warti of Uinlh, in 179“. On reconsideration, the 
t’lOvcmor-Gcneral cancelled the recognition of Wnrir .Mi, and rccog- 
nirol his lival Sa.idat .Mi. Warir Ali w.xs reniovctt from Lucknow, 
Intt injudiciously allowed to reside at Itenarcs. The Martpiis of Wel- 
lesley, then Karl of Moinington, took charge of the ofiice of Governor- 
General in 1798, and soon resolved that it was e.\pedient to remove 
Wa.'Ir .Mi to a greater distance from Lucknow. Mr. Cheriy, the 
Agent to the tiovernor-General, w.vs acconlingly instnictetl to remove 
him from Ilcnares to Calcutta. The outbreak alluded to in the te.st 
CKTcurrcd on the l^ih January, 1799, and was the e.\pre.ssion of Wazir 
.Ml*.s resentment at these oiders. It is described .vs follow.s by Thoni- 
ton (Iliftcr}', ch. wii): — visit which Wazir Ali made, accompanied 
by his suite, to the Urilish .Agent, alTordcd the me.vns of accomplishing 
the meditated revenge, lie had engaged himself to brc.vkfast with 
Mr. Cheiry, and the parties met in apjtarent amity. The usual com- 
pliments were exchanged. Wazir All then began to expatiate on his 
wrongs ; and having ]nirsued this subject for some time, he suddenly 
rose with his attendants, and put to death Mr. Cheriy and Captain 
Conway, an Knglish gentleman who happened to be present. The 
ass.vssins then rusheil out, and meeting another Englishman n.vmeil 
Gr.vham, they .vdded him to the list of their victims. They thence 
proceeded to the house of Mr. Davis, judge and magistrate, who had 
just time to remove his family to an upper terrace, which could only 
be reached by a very narrow stairc.vse. .At the top of this staircase, 
Mr. D.vvis, armed with a spear, took his ]iost, and so successfully did 
he defend it, that the assailants, after several attempts to dislodge him, 
were compelled to retire without effecting their object. The benefit 
derived from the resistance of this intrepid man extended beyond his 
own family : the delay thereby occasioned allbrded to the rest of the 
English inhabitants opportunity of escaping to the place where the 
troops stationed for the protection of the city were encamped. General 
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It is supposed that the Nawab Tez Muhammad Khan of 
Gajper was deeply implicated in this murder, though no 
proof of it could be found. He died soon after the execu- 
tion of Shams-ud-din, and was succeeded in his fief by his 
eldest son, Tez Ali Khan.^ This fief was bestowed on the 
father of the deceased, whose name Avas Najabat Ali Khan, 
by Ij3rd Lake, on the termination of the Avar in 1805, for 
the aid he had given to the retreating army under Colonel 
Monson.' 

One circumstance attending the execution of the NaAvab 
Shams-ud-din seems AA'orthy of remark. The magistrate, 
Mr. Frascott, desired his crier to go through the city the 
eA’ening before the execution, and proclaim to the people 

Erskinc, on learning Avhat had occurred, despatched a party to the 
relief of Mr. Davis, and WaiTr .4.11 thereupon retired to his oaata resi- 
dence.” Warir Ali escaped, but was ultimately given up by a chief 
Avith whom he had taken refuge, “ on condition that his life should be 
spared, and that his limbs should not be disgraced by chains.” Some 
of his accomplices Averc executed. “ He was confined at Fort 
William, in a sort of iron cage, where he died in May, 1 S 17 , aged 
thirty-six, after an imprisonment of seventeen years and some odd 
months,” {Meii whom India has Known., art. “ Vizier Ali.”) It will 
be observed that the author Avas mistaken in supposing that “ all the 
European gentlemen, except Mr. Davis and his family, AA’cre included 
in the massacre.” 

' These names stand in the original edition as “Tj'z Mahomcil 
Khan, of Ghujper,” and "Tyz Alee Khan.” Tyz may be intended 
for “ Faiz,” 

* The disastrous retreat of Colonel Monson before jeswant RSo 
liolkar during the rainy season of 1 S 04 is one of the few serious 
rcA’erses which haA’e interrupted the long series of llritish victories in 
India. A considerable force under the command of Colonel Monson, 
sent out by General Lake at the licginning of M.ay in pursuit of 
liolkar, Avas Avithdrawn too far from its Iwse, and was compelled to 
retreat through Kajputana, and fall liack on Agra. During the retreat 
the rains broke, and, under pressure caused by the diiiicultics of the 
march and incessant attacks of the enemy, the Britisli troops liecamc 
disorganized, and lost their guns and baggage. The shattereil rem- 
nants of the force straggled into Agra at the end of August. The 
di'grace of this retreat Avas speedily aA-ciigcd by tlie great victory of 
Dig. 
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th.nl those wIjo nn\nhl wish to he present at the execution 
were not to encroach upon the line of sentries that would 
he formed to keep clear an allotted space round the gallows, 
nor to carry with them any kind of arms ; hut the crier, 
seemingly retaining in his recollection only the words arms 
and srnfn'cs, gave out after his “ Oyes, Oyes,’’ ' that the 
sentries had orders to use their arms, and shoot any man, 
woman, or child that should iiresume to go outside the wall 
to look at the execution of the Nawfd). No jicrson, in 
consequence, ventured out till the execution was over, 
when they went to see the N.iwjlh himself converted into 
smoke : as the general impression was that as life should 
leave it, the body was to he blown off into the air by a 
general discharge of musketry and artillery. i\roghal lieg 
was acquitted for want of judicial proof of his guilty par- 
ticipation in the crime. 

* This old Norman-Frcnclj formula, if it w.as .'iclunlly used in India 
in the author’s time, has been lung disused. 



CHAPTER XI 


Marriage of a jat Chief. 


On the 19th' we came on to Balanigarh,'* fifteen miles 
over a plain, better cultivated and more studded with trees 
than that which we had been coming over for many days 
before. The water was near the surface, more of the fields 
were irrigated, and those which were not so, looked better 
— [a] range of sandstone hills, ten miles off to the west, 
running north and south. Balamgarh is held in rent-free 
tenure by a young Jat chfefj now about ten years of age. 
He resides in a mud fort in a handsome palace built in the 
European fashion. In an e-vtensive orange garden, close 
outside the fort, he is building a very handsome tomb over 
the spot where his father’s elder brother was buried. The 
whole is formed of white and black marble, and the firm 
white sandstone of RupbSs, and so well conceived and 
executed as to make it evident that demand is the only 
thing wanted to cover India with works of art equal to any 
that were formed in the palmy days of the Muhammadan 
empire.^ The Raja’s young sister had just been married to 
the son of the Jat chief of Nabha, who was accompanied in 

* Chapter XVII of Vol. II of original edition. 

- January, 1836. 

® Also called Balabhgarh or Farldabad (Ballanigarh, Bulubgarh, 
Furreedabad), twenty-nine miles south of Delhi. The estate was con- 
fiscated on account of the rebellion of the chief in 1857, and now forms 
part of the Delhi district. The area is stated in Thornton’s Gaselleer 
to have been 190 square miles. 

Few observers will accept this proposition without considerable 
reservation. 
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The young chief of Balamgarh mustered a corti^ge of sixty 
elephants and about ten thousand men to attend him out 
in the “ istikbal,” to meet and welcome his guests. The 

Singh,”® This prophet died insane in the end of the seventeenth 
century. He was the son of a priest Teg Bahadur, who was made a 
martyr of by the bigoted Muhammadans of Patna in 1675, The son 
became a Peter the Hermit, in the same manner as Hargovind before 
him, when his father, Arjun Mai, was made a martyr by the fanaticism 
of the same people. A few more such martyrdoms would have set the 
Sikhs up for ever. They admit converts freely, and while they have a 
fair prospect of conquest and plunder they will find them •, but, when 
they cease, they will be swallowed up in the great ocean of Hinduism, 
since they have no chance of getting up an “army of martyrs” while 
we have the supreme power, They detest us for the same reason that 


° See “ The Coins of the Modern Chiefs of the Panjab,” by R. C, 
Temple in Indian Antiquary for 1889, vol. xviii, p. 321 ; and 
“On the Coins of the Sikhs,” by C. J- Rodgers in Journal As, Soe, 
Bengal, vol. i, part i (t88i). The couplet is in Persi.m, which m.ay 
be transliterated thus ; — 

“ Deg, tegh, wa fath, wa nasrat be darang 
Vaft az N 5 nak Guru Govind Singh.” 

The word deg, meaning pot or cauldron, is used as a symbol of 
plenty. 

This prophecy has not been fulfilled. The annexation of the 
PanJab in 1849 put an end to Sikh hopes of “ conquest and plunder,” 
and yet the sect has not been ” swallowed up in the great ocean of 
Hinduism.” At the census of 1881 its numbers were returned as 
1,853,426, or nearly two millions, for all India, Tlie corresponding 
figure for 1891 is 1,907,833, At the time of the first British census of 
1855 the outside influences were depressing ; the great Khalsa army 
had fallen, and Sikh fathers were slow to bring forward their sons for 
baptism (pahnl). The Mutiny, in the suppression of which the Sikhs 
took so great a part, worked a change. The Sikhs recovered their 
spirits and self-respect, and found honourable careers open in the 
British army and constabulary. “Thus the creed received a new 
impulse, and many sons of Sikhs, whose baptism had been deferred, 
received the pahul, while new candidates from among the Jats and 
lower caste Hindoos joined the faith.” Some reaction then, perhaps, 
took place, but, on the whole, the numbers of the sect have been 
maintained. (Sir Lepel Griffin, RanjU Singh, p.p, 2 S~ 34 ') Mf- J* 
Baines, Census Commissioner for India, informs me that the Sikhs in’ 
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hriilegroom's party liacl to expend about six hundred 
thousand rupees in this visit alone. They scattered cojjper 
money all .along the road from their homes to within seven 
miles of I'alamgarh. From this point to the gate of the 
fort they had to scatter silver, and from this g.ate to the 
door of the jjalace they scattered gold and jewels of all 
kinds. The son of the I’atifda chief, a lad of about ten 
years of age, sat upon Iris elephant with a bag containing 
six hundred gold mohurs of two guineas each, mixed up 
with an infinite \-aricty of gold earrings, pearls, and precious 
stones, which he scattered in handfuls among the crowd. 
'I'he scattering of the copper and silver had been left to 
inferior hands. 'I'he costs of the family of the bride are 
always much greater than that of the bridegroom ; they are 
obliged to entertain at their own expense all the bride- 
groom’s guests as well as their own, as long as they remain ; 
and over and above this, on the present occasion, the Raja 

the inililary followers of the other native chiefs detest its, bcc.ause we 
say “Thus far shall you go, .and no farther” in your career of conquest 
and plunder. As governors, they are even worse than the Marathas — 
utterly detestable. They have not the slightest idea of a duty towards 
the people from whose industry they are provided. Such a thing was 
never dreamed of by a Sikh. They continue to receive in marriage 
the d.aughtcrs of Jats, as in this case ; but they will not give their 
daughters to Jats. [^Y. H. S.]' 


the Panjab were returned as numbering 1,716,114 in iSSi, and 
1,870,481 in 1891. Some decrease has occurred' in Native terri- 
tory. “ On the whole, the incre.asc in British territory is real ; (o) 
beciuse of the military value of the title of Sikh, [i) because the 
leaders have been preaching and gathering in converts largely in 
Amritsar, Ludiana, etc. Sweepers (Mazbi or Mazhabl) have largely 
increased. Possibly Hinduism has affected the ritual and ceremonial, 
which is less GovindT than it used to be.” 

® The Sikhs do not now detest us. They willingly furnish soldiers 
and military police of the best class, equal to the Gurkhas, and fit to 
fight in line with English soldiers. The PanJ.ab chieftains have been 
among the foremost in offers of loyal assistance to the Government of 
India in times of danger, and in organizing the Imperial Seia'ice troops. 
The Sikh states are now sufficiently well-governed. 

VOL. II. 
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gave a rupee to every perso'n that came, invited or unin- 
vited. An immense concourse of people had assembled to 
share in this donation^ and to scramble for the money 
scattered along the road ; and ready money enough was 
not found in the treasury'. Before a further supply could 
be got, thirty thousand more had collected, and every one 
got his rupee. They have them all put into pens like 
sheep. When all are in, the doors are opened at a signal 
given, and every person is paid his rupee as he goes out. 
Some European gentlemen were standing upon the top of 
the Raja’s palace, looking at the procession as it entered 
the fort, and passed underneath ; and the young chief 
threw up some handfuls of pearls, gold, and jewels among 
them. Not one of them would of course condescend to 
stoop to take up any ; but their servants showed none of 
the same dignified forbearance.^ 

t The Emperors of Delhi, from Jahangir onwards, used to strike 
special coins, generally of small size, bearing the word “ nisar," which 
means “ scattering,” for the purpose of distribution among the crowd 
on the occasion of a wedding, or other great festivity. 



CHAPTER XV 


Collegiate Endowment of Muhammadan Tombs and Mosques. 

On the 2oth'- we came to Badarpur, twelve miles over a 
plain, with the range of hills on our left approaching nearer 
and nearer the road, and separating us from the old city of 
Delhi. We passed through Faridpur, once a large town, 
and called after its founder. Shaikh Farid, whose mosque 
is still in good order, though there is no person to read 
or hear prayers in it. ^Ve passed also two fine bridges, 
one of three, and one of four arches, both over what 
were once streams, but are now dry beds of sand. The 
whole road shows signs of having been once thickly 
peopled, and highly adorned with useful and ornamental 
works when Delhi was in its glory. 

Every handsome mausoleum among Muhammadans was 
provided with its mosque, and endowed by the founder 
with the means of maintaining men of learning to read 
their Koran over the grave of the deceased and in his 
chapel ;• and, as long as the endowment lasted, the tomb 
continued to be at the same time a college. They read the 
Koran morning and evening over the grave, and prayers in 
the chapel at the stated periods ; and the rest of their time 
is commonly devoted to the instruction of the youths of 
their neighbourhood, either gratis or for a small considera- 
tion. Apartments in the tomb were usually set aside for 
the purpose, and these tombs did ten times more for 
. education in Hindustan than all the colleges formed 

* Chapter XVIII of Vol. II of original edition. 

- January, 1S36. 
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especially for tlic purpose.’ '\^'e might suppose that rulers 
who formed and endowed such worhs .all over the land 
must have had more of the respect and the affections 
of the great mass of the people than we, who, as my friend 
upon the Jumna has it, “build nothing but private 
dwelling-houses, factories, courts of justice, and jails,” can 
ever have; but this conclusion would not be altogether 
just. 'J'hough every mosque and mausoleum was a scat of 
learning, that learning, instc.ad of being a .source of attrac- 
tion and conciliation betweeta the Muhammadans and 
Hindoo.s, wa.s, on the contrarj", a source of perpetual re- 
jaulsion and etmiity between them — it tended to kcej) alive 
in the breasts of the Mu.salm5ns a strong feeling of religious 
indignation against the worshippers of idols j and of dread 
and hatred in those of the Hindoo.s. 

The Koriin was the Kook of books, .sjioken by God to 
the angel Gabriel in parts as occasion required, and re- 
peated by him to Muhammad ; who, unable to write him- 
self, dictated them to any one who happened to be jwesenl 
when ho received the divine communications it contained 
all that it was worth man’s while to study or know — it was 
from the Deity, but at the same time coetcrnal with him — 
it was his divine eternal .spirit, inseparable from him from 
the beginning, and therefore, like him, uncreated. This 
book, to read which was of itself declared to be the highest 

• Knt the education in such schools is of verj' little v.ahtc, l»eine 
commonly confined to the committing of the Koran to mcmoiy hj- 
boys ignoriinl of Amhic. 

- Muhammad is said to have rcccirai these communications in all 
situations ; sometimes when riding along the road on his c.amcl, he 
became suddenly red in the face, and gre-illy agitated ; he made his 
camel sit clown immediately, and called for 'some one to write. Ills 
rliapsodics were all written at the time on leaves and thrown into a 
box. Gabriel is believed to Iwvc made him repejit over the whole 
once every year during the month of Enm.ariin. In the ye.ar he died 
Muhamm.ad told his followers that the angel h.ad made him repeat 
them over twice that year, and that he tras sure he would not live to 
receive another visit, [W. H, S.j 
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of all species of ;Yorship, taught war against the wor- 
shippers of idols to be of all merits the greatest in the eye 
of Godj and no man could well rise from the perusal 
without the wish to serve God by some act of outrage 
against them. These buildings were, therefore, looked upon 
by the Hindoos, who composed the great mass of the 
people, as a kind of religious volcanos, alwa3’s ready to ex- 
plode and pour out their lava of intolerance and outrage 
upon the innocent people of the surrounding country. 

If a Hindoo fancied himself injured or insulted by a 
Muhammadan he was apt to revenge himself upon the 
Muhammadansgenerally, andinsult their religion by throwing 
swine’s flesh, or swine’s blood, into one of their tombs or 
churches j and the latter either flew to arms at once to re- 
venge their God, or retaliated by throwing the flesh or the 
blood of the cow into the first Hindoo temple at hand, 
which made the Hindoos fly to arms. The guilty and the 
wicked commonly escaped, while numbers of the weak, 
the innocent and the unoffending were slaughtered. The 
magnificent buildings, therefore, instead of being at thp 
time bonds of union, were commonly sources of the 
greatest discord among the whole community, and of the 
most painful humiliation to the Hindoo population. Dur- 
ing the bigoted reign of Aurangzeb and his successors a 
Hindoo’s presence was hardly tolerated within sight of 
these tombs or churches; and had he been discovered 
entering one of them, he would probably have been 
hunted down like a mad dog. The recollection of such 
outrages, and the humiliation to which they gave rise, 
associated as they always are in the minds of the Hindoos 
with the sight of these buildings, are perhaps the greatest 
source of our strength in India ; because they at the same 
time feel that it is to us alone they owe the protection 
which they now enjo)' from similar injuries. Man)' of my 
countrymen, full of virtuous indignation at the outrages 
which often occur during the processions of the ^luharram, 
particularly when these happen to take place at the same 
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time with some religious procession of the Hindoos, are very 
anxious that our government should interpose its authority 
to put down both. But these processions and occasional 
outrages are really sources of great strength to us; they 
show at once the necessity for the interposition of an im- 
partial tribunal, and a disposition on the part of the rulers 
to interpose impartially. The Muhammadan festivals are 
regulated by the lunar, and those of the Hindoos by the 
solar year, and they cross each other every thirty or forty 
years, and furnish fair occasions for the local authorities to 
interpose effectually.^ People who receive or imagine insults 
or injuries commonly postpone their revenge till these 
religious festivals come roun^ when they ' hope to be able 
to settle their accounts with impunity among the excited 
crowd. The mournful procession of the Muharram, when 
the Muhammadans are inflamed to madness by the re- 
collection of the really affecting incidents of the massacre 
of the grandchildren of their prophet, and by the images 
of their tombs, and their sombre music,® crosses that of 

' The Muhammadan j-ear consists of twelve lunar months of 30 and 
29 days alternately. The common year, therefore, consists of only 354 
days. Hut, when intercalary days in certain years are allowed for, the 
mean year consists of 3S44J days. Inasmuch as a solar year consists 
of about 365 J days, the difference amounts to nearly 1 1 days, and any 
given month in the Muhammadan year consequently goes the round of 
the seasons in course of time. 

* The Muharram celebration takes its name from the first month of 
the Muhammadan year, during which it takes place. All, the cousin 
of Muhammad, was married to the prophet’s daughter Fatima, and, 
according to the Shia sect, must Ije regarded as the lawful successor of 
Muhammad. But, as a matter of fact, Omar, Abti Bakr, and Othmiin 
(Usman) in turn succeeded to the Khallfate, and All did not take 
])Osscssion of the office till A.D. 655. After five and a half years' 
reign he was assassinated in January A.D. 661, and his son Hasan, 
who for a few months had held the vacant office, was poisoned in A.I1. 
670. Husain, the younger son of AH, strove to assert his rights by 
force of arms, but was slain on the tenth ckiy of the month Muharram, 
(loth October, a.d. 680) in a great battle fought at Ivarlralil near the 
Euphrates. These events are commemorated yearly by noisy funeral 
processions. Properly, the jiroceedings ought to be altogether mourn- 
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*!u- n<>ii’(in whii'h j!k' ! Hndon-. .nrc cvilcd to tiinniltiious 
ln i iitio’.i*. joy by tluir lv.<vh;innli;ui soiv^sattil (lances), 
tviTv tliirty'iv \»ais; nnd they teijin toi;etlier for some 
h>ar <'r foe (!ay>. ilnriiij; which the scene in every larjte 
•itv. n I-, tcnlly tetrilic. The pit>ce*-'>ions are lialtle to meet 
in ;!te 'tin t, and the ]ee'> »*f the wine of tiu’ Hindoos, or 
t!;c re,i p.c.vdcr which js ‘.nl»-titiited for them, is liable to 
fall n]vin the tombs of ilie others, llimhurs pass on, for- 
jtettii'.i; in their ‘Otinnaliati joy all distinctions of age, sex, 
or religion, their clothes and persons besmeared with the 
teil p.iwiler, \\hi<h is moistemd and thrown from all kinds 
of mat him s tner frieml and foe: while meeting these 
( time the Mnhammailans, clothed in their green mourning, 
with gloomy downcast looks, beating their breasts, ready to 
kill themselves, and too anxious for an excuse to kill any- 
btvly else. 1 .el but one drop of the lecs of joy fall upon 
the image of the tomb as it passes, ami a hundred sword.s 
ily from their seabbnrtls ; many an innocent person falls ; 
and woe be to the town in which the magistrate is not at 
hand with his police and military force. I’roudly conscious 
of their power, the magistrates refuse to prohibit one class 
from laughing because the other happens to be weeping ; 
and the Hindoos on such occ.asions laugh the more heartily 
to let the world see that they are free tir do so. 

-\ very le.arned H indoo once told me in Central India 
that the omcle (jf MahadCo Iwd been .at the .same time con- 

fiil, ,ain1 confined to the Shl.a sect, Imt in practice. Sunn! Muhammadans, 
.and even Hindoos, tahe pad in the ceremonies, which arc regarded by 
many of the populace as no more solemn than a Lord Mayor’s show. 

* The disgusting fcstiv.al of the IIoII, celebrated with drunkenness 
anil olicccnity, takes place in M.arch, and is supposed to he the festival 
of ihe vernal equinox. The magistrates in India have no duty which 
icqtiites more tact, discretion, and firmness than the regulation of con- 
flicting religious processions. The general disarmament of the people 
has rendereil collisions less ilangcrous and sanguinary than the^' used 
to he, hut, in spite of all precautions, tliey still occur occ.asionally. 
Thu total prohibition of processions likely to cause collisions is, of 
course, impracticable. 
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suited at three of his greatest temples — one in the Deccan, 
one in Rajputana, and one, I think, in Bengal — as to the 
result of the government of India by Europeans, who 
seemed determined to fill all the high offices of adminis- 
tration with their own countrymen, to the exclusion of 
the people of the country'. A day was appointed for 
the answer; and when the priest came to receive it they 
found Mahadeo (Siva) himself with a European com- 
plexion, and dressed in European clothes. He told them 
that their European government was in reality' nothing 
more than a multiplied incarnation of himself; and that 
he had come among them in this shape to prevent their 
cutting each other’s throats as they had been doing for 
some centuries past ; that these, his incarnations, appeared 
to have no religion themselves in order that they might 
be the more impartial arbitrators between the people of 
so many different creeds and sects who now inhabited 
the country ; that they must be aware that they never had 
before been so impartially governed, and that they must 
continue to obey these their governors, without attempting 
to pry further into futurity or the will of the gods, 
Mahadeo performs a part in the great drama of the 
Ramayana, or the Rape of Sita, and he is the only figure 
there that is represented with a white face^ 

I was one day praising the law of primogeniture among 
ourselves to a Muhammadan gentleman of high rank, and 
defending it on the ground that it prevented that rivalry’ 
and bitterness of feeling among brothers which were 
always found among the Muhammadans, whose law pre- 
scribes an equal division of property, real and personal, 
among the sons, and the choice of the wisest among them 
as successor to the government “This,” said be, “is 
no doubt the source of our weakness, but why should 
you condemn a law which is to you a source of so much 
strength? I, one day,” said he, “asked Mr. Seaton, the 


* J»tc, Vol. I, p. 126, 
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** nitidiivMn, ! ir," '.lid hr. “i\ :d!, the htvt country 

in tin; world ; the only thinj; VvV.ntcd is a little more 
(ro/yrir) eniployincnt for the educated classes under (lovem* 
incnt.” 

“True, Nawjli HAhili, we miyht. tro doubt, yreatly multi- 
ply this employnjem to the arlvantaee of tho.-e who got the 
places but wc should hast* to multiply at the same time the 
taws, to the great disadvantage of those v.ho did not gel 
tliem." 

"True, very true, sir," said my old frictul. 



CHAPTER XII 1 


The Old City of Delhi. 

On the 21st we went on eight miles to the Kutb Minar, 
across the range of sandstone hills, which rise to the height 
of about two hundred feet, and run north and south. The 
rocks are for the most part naked, but here and there the 
soil between them is covered with famished grass, and a few 
stunted shrubs ; anything more unprepossessing can hardly be 
conceived than the aspect of these hills, which seem to serve 
no other purpose than to store up heat for the people of the 
great city of Delhi. We passed through a cut in this range of 
hills, made apparently by the stream of the river Jumna at 
some remote period, and about one hundred yards wide at 
the entrance. This cut is crossed by an enormous stone 
wall running north and south, and intended to shut in the 
waters, and form a lake in the opening beyond it. Along 
the brow of the precipice, overlooking the northern end of 
the wall, is the stupendous fort of Tughlakabad, built by the 
Emperor Tughlak the First® of the sandstones of the range 
of hills on which it stands, cut into enormous square 
blocks.** On the brow of the opposite side of the preci- 

' Chapter XIX of Vol. II of original edition. 

® The emperor called by the author Tughlak the First, as being the 
first of the Tughlak dynasty, was by birth a Karauniah Turk, named 
Cih^ Beg Tughlak. He assumed the style of Ghiyas-ud-din 
Tughlak Shah when he seized the throne in A.D. 1320, and he reigned 
till A.D. 1325. 

** This gigantic fortress is close to the village of Badarpur, about four 
miles due east of the ICutb Minar, and ten or twelve miles south of 
the modem citj’. The building of it occupied more than three years. 
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pice, overlooking the southern end of the wall, stands 
the fort of Muhammadabad, built by this Emperor’s son 
and successor, Muhammad, and resembling in all things 
that built by his father.* These fortresses overlooked the 
lake, with the old city of Delhi spread out on the oppo- 
site side of it to the west. There is a third fortress 
upon an isolated hill, east of the great barrier wall, said 
to have been built in honour of his master by the 
Emperor Tughlak’s ii.irhcr.- The Emperors tomb stands 
upon an isolated rock in the middle of the once lake, 
now plain, about a mile to the west of the barrier •wall. 
The rock is connected m'th the western extremity of the 
northern fortress by a causeway of twenty-five arches, and 
about one hundred and fifty j-ards long. This is a fine 
tomb, and contains in a square centre room the remains 
of the Emperor Tughlak, his wife, and his son. The 
tomb is built of red sandstone, and surmounted by a 
dome of white marble. The three graves inside are 
built of brick covered with stucco work. The outer 
sides of the tomb slope slightly inwards from the base, 
in the form of a pyramid; but the inner walls are, of 
course, perpendicular."* 

but the whole undertaking “proved eminently futile, as his son> 
removed his Court to the old city within forty days after his accession.”' 
tThomas, Chroniclis, p. tga.) The fort is described by Cunningham 
in ArclucoL Sttrvcy Reports, vol. i, p. 212, and his description is- 
copied in the guide-books. 

• Muhammadabad is also called Adilabad. It is described in* 

Ast/utol. Rep., vol. i, p. 21, and in Carr Stephen s work, p. gS- 

* “ The Barber's House. This lies to the right of the road from T ugh- 
laknbad to Badarpur, and is close to the ruined city. It is said to have 
been built for Tughlak Shah’s barber about A.D. 1323. It is now a. 
mere ruin.” (Harcourt, The Kao Guide (0 Dcfhi, p. SS.) 

^ This fine tomb was built by Muhammad bin Tughlak (A.D. 13-S” 
1351). It is described by Cunningham in Archtrof. Sun'ey 
Vol. I, p. 213. Thomas [Chronie/es, p. 192) and Cunningham bolb 
say that the causeway, or viaduct, has 27, not only 25, arches, as- 
stated in the te.\t. The causeway is 600 feet in length. The sloping, 
walls are characteristic of the period. 
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Tlic impression left on the mind after going over these 
stupendous fortifications is that the arts which contribute 
to the comforts and elegancies of life must have been 
in a very rude stale when they were raised. Domestic 
architecture must have been wretched in the extreme. 
The buildings arc all of stone, and almost all without 
cement, and seem to have been raised by giants, and for 
giants, whose arms were against everyboily, and evert’body's 
arm against them. This was indeed the state of the 
Eathan sovereigns in India' — they were the creatures of 
their armies ; and their armies were also employed against 
the people, who feared and detested them all.' 

The Emperor 'rughlak, on his return at the head of the 
army, which he had led into llengal to chastise some 
Tcbellious subjects, was met at Afghfinpur by his eldest 
son, Junil, whom he had left in the government of the 
capital. The prince had in three days raised hero a palace 
of wood for a grand entertainment to do honour to his 
father’s return ; and when the jEmperor signified his wish 
to retire, all the courtiers rushed out before him to be in 
attendance, and among the rest, Jiina himself. Five 
attendants only remained when the Emiieror rose from his 
seat, and at that moment the building fell in and crushed 
them and their master. Juna had been sent at the head 
of an army into the Deccan, where he collected immense 

I The blunder of callin}; the Sultans of Delhi by the name Pathan 
is due to the translators of Farishta’s History, and has been per- 
petuated by Thomas’ well-known work Tht Chrouichs of the Pitt/um 
Kings of Delhi, and in countless other books. The name is quite 
wrong. The only Pathan Sultans were those of the Lodi dynasty, 
which immediately preceded Babar. “He [scil. Ghiyas-ud-din Balban) 
was a Turk of the Ilbari tribe, but compilers of Indian Histories and 
Gazetteers, and archmological experts, turn him, like many Turks, 
Tajziks, Jals, and Sayyids, into Pathans, whiclt is synonymous with 
Afghan, it being the vitiated Hindi equiv.alcnt of Pushtun, the name 
by which the people generally known as Afghans call themselves, in 
their own language. . . It is quite time to give up Dow and Briggs' 
Farishta.” (Major Raverty, in /. As. Soe. Bengal, vol. Ixi, part i, 
p. 164, note.) 
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wealth from the plunder of the palaces of princes and the 
temples of their priests, the only places in which much 
wealth was to be found in those days. This wealth he 
tried to conceal from his father, whose death he probably 
thus contrived, that he might the sooner have the free 
enjoyment of it with unlimited power.' 

Only thirty years before, Ala-ud-din, returning in the 
same manner at the head of an army from the Deccan 
loaded with wealth, murdered the Emperor Firoz the 
Second, the father of his wife, and ascended the thrbne.- 
Juna ascended the throne under the name of Muhammad 
the Third j * and, after the remains of his father had been 
deposited in the tomb I have described, he passed in great 
pomp and splendour from the fortress of Tughlakabad, 
which his father had just then completed, to the city in 
which the Minar stands, with elephants before and behind 
loaded with gold and silver coins, which were scattered 
among the crowd, who everywhere hailed him with shouts 
of joy. The roads were povered with flowers, the houses 
adorned with the richest stuffs, and the streets resounded 
with music. 

He was a man of great learning, and a great patron of 
learned men j he was a great founder of churches, had 
prayers read in them at the prescribed times, and always 
went to prayers five times a day himself.* He was rigidly 

' The murder of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlak by his son Fakhr-ud-din 
Juna, also called Ulugh Khan, occurred in the year A.H. 725, which 
began on iSth December, 1324 (O.S.). The testimony of the con- 
temporary traveller Ibn Batuta establishes the fact that the fall of the 
pavilion was premeditated. (Thomas, Chronicles, p.p. 187, 189.) The 
murderer, on his accession to the throne, assumed the style of Muham- 
mad bin Tughlak Bhah. 

® Jalal-ud-din Firoz Shah Khiljl was murdered by his son-in-law 
and nephew Ala-ud-din at Karra on the Ganges in July, 1296 A.D. 
The murderer reigned until A.D. 1315 under the title of Ala-ud-din 
Muhammad Shah, Sikandar Sani. 

® As already noted (p.139), his proper style is Muhammad bin 
Tughlak Shah. The word “bin ” means “son of.” 

* A Muhammadan must, if he can, say his prayers with the pre- 
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temperate* himself in his habits, and discouraged all intem- 
perance in others. These things secured him panegyrists 
throughout the empire during the twenty-seven years that 
he reigned over it, though perhaps he was the most 
detestable tyrant that ever filled a throne. He would take 
his armies out over the most populous and peaceful dis- 
tricts, and hunt down the innocent and unoffending people 
like wild beasts, and bring home their heads by thousands 
to hang them on the city gates for his mere amusement. 
He twice made the whole people of the city of Delhi 
emigrate with him to Daulatabad in Southern India, which 
he wished to make the capital, from some foolish fancy ; 
and during the whole of his reign gave evident signs of 
being in an unsound state of mind.^ 

scribed forms five times in the twenty-four hours ; and on Friday, 
which is their sabbath, he must, if he can, say three prayers in the church 
ntasjid. On other d-ays he may say them where lie pleases. Every 
prayer must begin with the first chapter of the Koran — this is the 
grace to every prayer. This said, the person may put in what 
other prayers of the Koran he ple.ases, and ask for that which he most 
wants, as long as it does not injure other Musalmans. This is the 
first chapter of the Koran : — “ Praise be to God the Lord of all 
creatures — the most merciful — the king of the day of judgment. Thee 
do we worship, and of thee do we beg assistance. Direct us in the 
right way — in the way of those to whom thou hast been gracious ; not 
of those against whom thou art incensed ; nor of those who go 
astray.” fNT. H. S.] The quotation is from Sale’s version. The 
last clause may also be rendered “The way of those to whom thou 
hast been gracious, against whom thou art not incensed, and who 
Lave not erred,” as Sale points out in his note. 

' This mad tyrant, among other horrible deeds, flayed his nephew 
alive. He attempted to invade China through the Himalayas, and 
for three years issued a forced currenq’ of brass and copper, which he 
vainly tried to make people t.ake as equal in TOlue to silver. Strange 
to say, he was allowed to reign for nearly twenty-seven years, and to 
die peacefully in his bed. The hunts of the “ innocent and unoflend- 
ing people” were organized rather to gain the benefit of “sending 
infidels to hell ” th.m for “ mere amusement.” Daulatabad was the 
name given by Muhammad bin Tughlak to the ancient fortress of 
Deogir (Deogiri, Deoghur), situated about ten miles from Aurangabad, 
in what is now the Hyderabad State. 
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There was at the time of his fatlier's death a saint at 
Delhi named Nizamuddin Aulia, or the Saint, who was 
supj^osed by siiiiernatural means to have driven from Delhi 
one night in a panic a large army of Moghals under 'rurghi, 
who inwaded India from Transoxiana in 1303, and laid 
close siege to the city of Delhi, in which the ICmjieror 
Ala-ud-din was shut up without tmojis to defend himself. 
Ills armies being engaged in Southern India.’ It is very 
likely that he did strike this army with a panic by getting 
some of their leaders assassinated in one night. He was 
supposed to have the “d.ast ul ghaib,” or supernatural 
jnirse [literally, “ invisible hand '’]. as his private expendi- 
ture is said to have been more lavish even than that of the 
Emperor himself, while he had no ostensible source of 
income whatever. 'I'he Emperor was cither jealous of his 
influence .and display, or suspected him of dark crimes, 
and threatened to humble him when he returned to Delhi. 
As he approached the city, the friends of the saint, know- 
ing the resolute spirit of the Emperor, urged hint to quit 
the capital, as he had been often heard to say, “ l.ot nte 
but reach Delhi, and this proud priest shall be humbled." 

'I'he only reply that the saint would ever deign to givti 
from the time the imperhl army left Bengal, till it was 
within one stage of the capiuil, was " Dihli dur nst" \ 

“ Delhi is still far off.” This is now become a proveri) over 
the liast equivalent to our “There is many a slip between 
the cup and the lip.’’ It is probable that the saint had 
some understanding with the son in his plans for the 
murder of bis father; it is possible that his nunu-roU' 
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w.-ijicloring disciples may in reality have been murderers and 
robbers, and that he could at any time have procured 
through them the assassination of the Kmperor. 'Hie 
Muhammadan Thugs, or assassins of India, certainly 
looked uiron him as one of the great founders of their 
system, and used to make pilgrimages to his tomb as such ; 
and, as he came originally from Persia, and is considered 
by his greatest admirers to have been in his 3‘outh a robber, 
it is not impossible that he may lm*e been originally one of 
the “.assassins," or disciples of the “old man of the 
mountains," and that he m.ay have set up the system of 
'J'liuggee in India and derived a great portion of his income 
from it.* Emperors now prostrate themselves, and aspire 

* The tomb of Niz.am-ud-(lin is further nolicctl in the next ch.apter of 
this work. It is situated in .an enclosure which cont.ains other notable 
tombs. The following extract from the author’s J^txmas^eana (p, 121) 
gives .«omc additional particulars concerning this saint of questionable 
sanctity : "A'htuii-uiMiit AuHa A saint of the Sunni sect of Muham- 

madans, said to have been a Thug of great note at some period of his 
life, .and his tomb near Delhi is to this day visited as a place of pilgrim- 
age by Thug,s, who make votive offerings to it. He is said to have 
been of the liarsot class, born in the month of .Safar ,633], Hijrl, 
March A.n. 1236 ; died Kabl-ul-awwal, 725, October A.i). 1335. [The 
months as stated do not correspond. — His tomb is visited by 
Muhammadan pilgrims from all parts as a place of great sanctity from 
containing the remains of so holy a man ; but the Thugs, both Hindoo 
and Muhammadan, visit it ns containing the remains of the most 
celebrated Thug of his day. He wtts of the Sunni sect, and those of 
the Shia sect find no difliculty in believing that he was a Thug ; but 
those of his own sect will never credit it. There are perhaps no 
sulTicient grounds to pronounce him one of the fraternity ; but there 
are some to suspect that he was so at some period of his life. The 
Thugs say he gave it up early in life, but kept others employed in it 
till late, and derived an income from it; and the “dast-ul-ghaib," or 
supernatural purse, with which he was supposed to be endowed, gives 
a colour to this. His lavish expenditure so much beyond his ostensible 
means, gave rise to the belief that he was supplied from above with 
money.” 

The “old man of the mountains” with whom the author compares 
Kizam-ud-dTn (or at least the original “old man of the mountains”), was 
Hasan -ibn-Sabbah (or, us-Sabbah], known as Shalkh-ul-Jabal, who 

VOL. II. L 
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to have their bones placed near it \scil. the tomb]. While 
wandering about the ruins, I remarked to one of the learned 
men of the place who attended us that it was singular 
Tughlak’s buildings should be so rude compared with those 
of Iltitmish, who had reigned more than eighty years before 
him.”* “ Not at all singular,” said he, “ was he not under 
the curse of the holy saint Nizam-ud-din ? ” “ And what 
had the Emperor done to merit the holy man’s curse ? ” 
“ He had taken by force to employ upon his palaces several 
of the masons whom the holy man was employing upon a 
church,” said he. 

The Kutb Minar was, I think, more beyond my expecta- 
tions than the Taj ; first, because I had heard less of it ; 
and secondly, because it stands as it were alone in India — 
there is absolutely no other tower in this Indian empire of 
ours.® 

I>arge pillars have been cut out of single stones, and 
raised in different parts of India to commemorate the con- 
que.sts of Hindoo princes, whose names no one was able 
to discover for several centuries, till an unpretending 

founded the sect of so-called Assassins in the mountains on the shores 
of the Caspian, and flourished from about a.d. 1089 to 1IZ4. Hulaku 
the Mongol broke the power of the sect in A.D. 1256. (Balfour’s 
Cyclopadia, articles “Assassin,” “Ismaili,” “ Hulugu,’’ etc., and 
Beale’s Oriental Biosyaphical Dictionary, s.v. “Hasan Sabba," etc.) 

* Shams-ud-din Iltitmish, who had been a slave, reigned from 
A.D. 1210 to 1235. His Turkish name is variously wTitten as Yultec- 
mush, Altamsb, Alitmish, etc. The form Iltitmish is supported by 
the legends on the coins and certain inscriptions. His tomb is dis- 
cussed post, p. 157. 

~ This is not quite accurate. A similar niinSr, or mosque tower, 
built in the middle of the thirteenth century, formerly existed at Koil 
in the Aligarh district [Archaol. Survey Rep., vol. i, I 9 i)« 
mosques at Bayana in the Bharatpnr State, have each only one mTnnr, 
placed outside the courtyard (ibid. vol. i%', p. ix). Chitor in Rajpu- 
tana possesses two noble Hindoo towers, one about 80 feet high, 
erected in connection with Tain shrines, and the other, about 120 feet 
high, erected by Khambo Rana as a tower or pillar of victory. (Fcr- 
gusson. Hist. Ind and E. Arehit., p. 2'^2, figures 142, 143.) 
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It is said to have taken forty-four years in building, and 
formed the left of two “ mlnars” of a mosque. 'I'lic 
other “minar” was never raised, but this has been j)rc- 
senx'd and repaired by the liberality of the British govern- 
ment.’ It is only 242 feet high, and 106 feet in circutn- 

liave devoted tliemselves to the study of tlie inscription of Aso!:a, 
wliicli may be said to form the foundation of autJientic Indian Iiivtory. 
Tlie best and most recent general vrorl: on the subject is tJint of M. 
Emili- Senart, of wliich a trandation lias appeared in the Jn-iiai; 
Aittiijuary. Certain of the Gupta emperors in the fifth century A. i>, 
also erected monolith pillars. Some of the pillars of the Gupta pcrio-l 
commemorate victories ; others are merely religious monuments. 

“ It is probably not too much to assert that the Kutb MInnr is the 
most licautiful e-aamplc of its class Itnown to e-tist anywhere. Tlie 
rival th.at will occur at once to most people is the carni>anlle at 
Florence, built by Giotto. That is, it is tnie, thirty feet taller, hut it 
is crudicd by the mass of the cathedral alongside ; and, lieautifel 
though it is, it wants that poetry of design and exquisite finish of detail 
which marks ever)’ mouMing of the iiilnar. It might have ii'j'.-n 
better if the .slope of the sieles had been at a higher angle, but that 
i« only apparent when seen at a distance ; when viewed from the 
court of the niovjuc its form is perfect, and, under any r.^jx-et, i‘. 
preferable to the squareness of the outline of the Italian cxnmjde. 

“Tlie only Muhammadan building known to lx: taller than this i- 
the minaret of the mosque of Hasan, at Cairo ; but, as the pillar at oM 
Delhi is a wholly independent building, it has a far nobler r,;;[*earar.ee, 
and both in de-ign and flnKh far surj.a-ses not only its Egyptian rival, 
but any building of its clas, Pr.o’.’vn to me in tl;e whole world." fl c.’- 
g’j-'on, ///.o'. /. cn! Ji. Arc/.i!., p. 30O.) On the “Jj,;)*;.'.-! irsd':peri- 
den''e of the ICutb Mbnar, see rest follo’.ving note. 
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fcrence al the base. It is circular, and fluted vertically into 
iwcnty-.seven .semicircul.ar and angular divisions. There are 
four balconic.s, supported upon large stone brackets, and 
surrounded with battlements of richly cut stone, to enable 
people to walk round the tower with safety. The first is 
ninety feet from the base, the second fifty feet further up, 
the tliird forty further ; and the fourth twenty-four feet 
above the third. Up to the third balcony, the tower is 
built of fine, but somewhat ferruginous sandstone, whose 
surface has become red from exposure to the oxygen of the 
atmosphere. Up to the first balcony, the flutings are alter- 
nately semicircular and angular ; in the second story they 
are all semicircular, and in the third all angular. From the 
third balcony to the top, the building is composed chiefly of 
white marble ; and the surface is without the deep flutings. 
Around the first story there are five horizontal belts of 
passages from the Koran, engraved in bold relief, and in 
the Kufic character. In the second story there are four, 
and in the third three. The ascent is by a spiral staircase 
within, of three hundred and eighty steps ; and there are 
passages from this staircase to the balconies, with others 
here and there for the admission of light and air.^ 

that Alii-ucl-clln's unfinished mlnar near llie Kulb Minar, erected about 
a century later, is a single column. The inscriptions .also prove that 
the Kutb Minar is a miizana. (Ardt, Kcp., vol. iv, p. vs..) It is a 
complete structure in itself. The author’s remark that “ the other 
minar was never raised ” is due to the erroneous belief that a mosque 
must have two minarets. The unfinished minar of Ala-ud-din, if he 
intended it to be attached to the great Kutb mosque, was a superflu- 
ous addition. Al.a-ud-din planned e.\tensive additions to the mosque 
(ibid. p. 62), and it is probable that they were intended to form a separ- 
ate mosque, to which the new minar would be attached, independent of 
the Kutb Minar. 

• The original edition gives a coloured plate of the Kutb Minar. 
The total height stated in the text, 242 feet, is said by Fergusson 
(p. 505, note) to be that ascertained in 1794 ; the present height of the 
minar, since the modern pavilion on the top has been removed, is 
23S feet, 1 inch, according to Cunningham. (Arch. Rep., vol. i, p. 196.) 
Originally the building was 10, or perhaps 20, feet higher. The deep 
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A foolish notion has prevailed among some people, over- 
fond of paradox, that this tower is in reality a Hindoo 
building, and not, as commonly supposed, a Muhammadan 
one. Never was paradox supported upon more frail, I 
might say absurd, foundations. They arc these ; — isi^ that 
there is only one Minar, whereas there ought to have been 
two — had the unfinished one been intended as the second, 
it would not have been, as it really is, larger than the first ; 
2nd^ that other Miniirs seen in the present day either do 
not slope inward from the base up at all, or do not slope so 
much as this. I tried to trace the origin of this paradox, 
and I think I found it in a silly old “ munshi ” (clerk) in 
the service of the Emperor. He told me that he believed 
it was built by a former Hindoo prince for his daughter, 
who wished to worship the rising sun, and view the waters . 
of the Jumna from the top of it every morning.* 

flutings appear to have been suggested by the mlnare of ^rsvlimOd at 
GLoznih, “which are star polygons in plan, with deeply indented 
angles." Three brief dated mason’s inscriptions on the lower part of 
the building recorded in the year 1256 S., or A.I>. II99, show that 
work was going on in that year. [Anh, Jic/)., vol. iv, p. v.) The 
Minar was begun by Kutb-ud-din Ibak, and continued by Allamash 
(Iltitmish). The two upper stories, which had been damaged by 
lightning, were rebuilt by Firoz Tughlak (a.d. 1351-13SS). The 
Arabic inscriptions on the Minar are not e.vclusively p.’issagcs from the 
Koran. They include two records giving the titles of the Sultan 
Muhammad bin Sam, whom Kutb-ud-din Ibak served as general, before 
he himself became Sultan (Thomas, Chronicles, p. 2o) ; and also 
inscriptions of Iltitmish, Firoz Shah (A.r>. 136S), and Sikandar Shiih 
(a.d. 1503). {Arch. Jiep., vol. i, 1S7.) Mr. Carr Stephen (p.p. 5S-66) 
gives translations of most of the inscriptions, and argues that those 
historians were mistaken who ascribed to Ala-ud-din the addition of a 
new casing and cupola. 

' The notion of the Hindoo origin of the Kulb Minar, which the 
author justly stigmatizes as “ foolish,” w!is taken up by Sir .Sayykl 
Ahmad Khan, the author of an Urdu work on the antiquities of Delhi, 
and by Sir A. Cunningham’s assistant, Mr. Beglar, who wasted a 
great part of Volume IV of the Archaological Survey Reports in trying 
to prove the paradox. His speculations on the subject were conclu- 
sively refuted by his chief in the Preface (p.p. v-x) of the same volume. 
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I; i- ‘UiViricntly di.it ili.it the tinfmi'.ltcd inin.'ir was com- 
tuir.i td lipun too l.UfX* a ^calc, and with too small a 
<iimimitii>n of the eiiviimfereme from the ha.se upwards. 
It is two-fifths laijter than the finished tower in circum- 
fcienee, and much more jjeq>endieular. I''indini' these 
eirois ^\hen they had };ot some ihiity feet from the found.a- 
tion, tile founder, .'Chains ud-din (Iltitmish;, began to work 
anew, and had he lived a little longer, there is no doubt 

Ml. v.-is ri<iii]>[-l!i;il to ivlir.cl liis D]iinii<n tp.p. w-wii), nnd 

it i' III 1-c Jiiipcil lint ilic " foiili'li notion" will not .again lie lic.inl 
Ilf. The inin.'ii was livnll by II in loo masons, nnd, in consequence, 
some Ilf the dclaits, notably its overlapping or coibclled arches, are 
Hindoo. 

' Tliis is ipiiic correct. The Hindoo “ towers of victory ” are in a 
totally dilVercnt style. 

* On the inisnuincr “ I’athrms,” r.v p. i.}i, nr.'r, 

’ Tlic Knlb Mlnar inosqne w.as constnicled from the materials of 
twenty-seven Hindoo temple'. The colonnades retain much of their 
Hindoo chniacter. 
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that he would have raised the second tower in its proper 
place, ujion the same scale as the one completed. His 
death was followed by several successive revolutions ; five 
sovereigns succeeded each other on the throne of Delhi in 
ten years,’ As usual on such occasions, works of peace 
were suspended, aiid succeeding sovereigns sought renown 
in military enter])risc rather than in building churches, 
'i'his church was entire, with the exception of the second 
muiiir, when 'I'amcrlane in\'aded India.- He took back a 
model of it with him to Samarkand, together with all the 
masons he could find at Delhi, and is said to have built a 
church upon the same plan at that place, before* he set out 
for the invasion of Syria. 

The west face of the quadrangle, in which the tower 
stands, formed the church, which consisted of eleven large 
arched alcove.s, the centre and largest of which contained 
the pulpit. In size and beauty they seem to have corre- 
.sponded with the Mintir, but they are now .nil in ruins." In 

’ The author's description of the unfinislietl tower is far from 
accurate. TIic tower w.ns not built by Shams-ud-din lititmish, l»ul by 
AIa-ud>d!n Muhammad Shah, and is said to h.ai’c been begun in the 
ye.ar a.h. 711 (a.d. 1311), It is at present .about Sa feet .in diameter, 
and when cased with marble, as was intended, would have been at 
least 85 feet in diameter, or nearly double that of the Kutb Mlnar, 
which is 48 feet 4 inches. The total height of the column as it now 
stands is about 75 feet above the plinth, or 87 feet above the ground 
level. (Archieol, Survey AV/., vol, i, p. 205 ; vol. iv, p. 62, PI. vii, ; 
Thomas, Chronicles^ p. 173, citing original authorities.) Fergusson 
( Hist. /. and E. Arch., p. $06), states that this unfinished tower is 
297 feet in circumference, and only about 40 feet high. Carr .Stephen 
(p. 67) gives the circumference as 254 feet, and the height as about 
80 feet. Fergusson was mistaken about the height. 

® Ala-ud-din's additions were never completed. The sack of Delhi 
by Taimur Lang (Tamerlane) took place in December 1398. The 
Delhi sacked by him was the city known as Firozabad. 

* “ The glory of the mosque is • • . the great range of arches 
on the western side, extending north and south for about 385 feet, and 
consisting of three greater and eight smaller arches ; the central one 
22 feet wide, and 53 feet high ; the larger side 24 feet, 4 inches, and 
about the same height as the centia! arch ; the smaller arches, which 
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ir-.'I l>y l)r. lihnu iKijl, ainl •'Uli'cqiiciulv hy Mr. KIccl. {Ccr/nx /user. 
Jn.!., Mil. ill, ji. ijO.) ‘llic j>ill.-ir K liy no nivaii'- ••small,” when it.-: 
ir..i;cii.''.l t- coii'i'lcieil ; on the contrary, it is very larjje. That niateri.il 
r.ol •• l.tonrv, or a nu-tal whidi rescmhles hronre," hut i.< pure iron. 
•• .\n.-.Iy- r*. of flic iion have hecn inatle Ixith hy Dr. I’ercy, Kite of the 
School of Mines, and I Jr. Murr.iy Thompson, of Kurfcl College, who 
have foun-l that it consists of pure malleable iron without any alloy. 
It has been supoested that this pillar must have been formed by 
-padiially weldinp pieces topethcr; if .so, it h.is been -done very .skil- 
lful! v, .since no inark.s of such wcldinp are to Ijc seen. . . . The 

famous iron pillar at the Kutb. near Delhi, indicates an amount of skill 
in the manijuilation of a larpe mass of wrought iron, which has been 
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It is said that this metal pillar was put down through the 
earth, so as to rest upon the verj' head of the snake that 
supports the world ; and that the sovereign who made it, 
and fixed it upon so firm a Imis, was told by his spiritual 
advisers that his dynasty should last as long as. the pillar 
remained where it was. Anxious to see that the pillar was 
really where the priests supposed it to be, that his posterity 
might be quite sure of their position, Prithi Raj had it 
taken up, and he found the blood and some of the flesh of 
the snake’s head adhering to the bottom. By this means 
the charm was broken, and the priests told him that he had 
destroyed all the hopes of his house by his want of faith in 
their assurances. I have never met a Hindoo that doubted 
either that the pillar was really upon this snake’s head, or 
that the king lost his crown by his want of faith in the 
assurance of his priests. They all beliex’c that the pillar is 

the marvel of all who have endeavoured to account for It. It is not 
many years since the production of such a pillar would h.ave been an 
impossibility in the largest foundries of the world, and even now there 
arc comparatively few where a similar mass of metal could be turned 
out. . . . The total weight must e.\ceed 6 tons.” (V. Ball, 
Economic £7raA>j5' yn</»a, p.p. 33S, 339.) Mr. I'ergusson observes 
that " it is almost equally startling to tind that, after an e.vposurc to 
wind and rain for fourteen centuries, it is unrusted, and the capital and 
inscription are as clear and sharp now ns when put up fourteen cen- 
turies ago.” lie gives an engraving of the pillar from a photograph. 
An exact facsimile is set up in the Indian Museum at South Kensing- 
ton. The dimensions of the pillar are as follows ; — 

Height above ground (total) ..... 22 ft. 

„ below „ . . . . . . 1 ft. S in. 

Diameter at base 16 '4 in. 

„ „ the capital 12*05 in. 

Height of (xipital 3 i It* 

At a distance of a few inches below the surface it expands in a 
bulbous form to a diameter of 2 ft. 4 in., and rests on a gridiron of iron 
bars, which are fastened with lead into the stone pavement. 
(Fergusson, p. 508, note’, ArcheoL Surv. EeJ>; vol. iv, p. aS, 
Plate V.) 

This last prosaic fact, established by actual excavation, destroys the 
basis of all the current native legends and spurious traditions. 
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I n^Vctl ihc oUJ sctUhcr fiDiii whence ihc \oicc c.ime. 

He this w.ts ;i pmm that hail not, lie lielieveil, been 
quite •-ettlecl. ijnine thoiistht it was from the serpent 
himself below the earth others that it came from the high 
jiriest, or some of his clergy. “Wherever it came from,” 
said the old man, " there is no doubt that (lod decreed the 
K.'ij.'i's fall for his want of faith ; and fall he did .soon 
•after." 

All our followers concurred in this opinion, and the old 
man seemed ipiite delighted to think that he had had an 
opportunity of delivering hi.s .sentiments upon so gre.it a 
question before so respectable an audience. 

'I'he Kmperor Shams-ud-din Iltitmish is s.iid to h.ivc 
designed this great Muhammadan church at the suggestion 
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of Khwaja Kutb-ud-din, a Muhammadan saint from Ush 
in Persia, who was his religious guide and apostle, and 
died some sixteen years before him.' His tomb is among 
the ruins of this^ old city. Pilgrims visit it from all parts of 
India, and go away persuaded that they shall have all they 
have asked, provided they have given or promised liberally 
in a pure spirit of faith in his influence with the Deity. 
The tomb of the saint is covered with gold brocade, and 
protected by an awning — tho.se of the Emperors around it 
lie naked and e.vposed. Emperors and princes lie all 
around him ; and their tombs are entirely disregarded by 
the hundreds that daily pro.strate themselves before hi.s, and 
have been doing so for the last six hundred years.* Among 
the rest I saw here the tomb of Mu’azzam, alias Bahadur 
Shah, the son and successor of Aurangzeb, and that of the 
blind old Emperor Shah Alam, from whom the Honourable 
Company got their Diwani grant.'* 'I’he grass grows upon 
the slab that covers the remains of Mu’azzam, the most 
learned, most pious, and most amiable, I believe, of the 
crowned descendants of the great Akbar. These kings and 
princes alt try to get a place as near as they can to the 
remains of such old .saints, believing that the ground is 
more holy than any other, and that they may give them a 
lift on the day of resurrection. The heir apparent to the 
throne of Delhi visited the tomb the same day that I did- 
He was between sixty and seventy years of ag&* 

' This name is printed Ouse in the author’s text. The saint referred 
to is the celebrated Kuib-ud-din Bakhtiyar KakT, commonly called 
Kutb Shah, who died on the 27th of November, a.d. 1235. lltilmish 
died in April, 1236 A.D. (Beale.) 

* The royal tomb$ are in the village of Mihraulf, close to the Kutb. 
See Carr Stephen, p.p. 180-184, 

“ 'J'hat Ls to say, the revenue administration of Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orissa in 1765. 

* He is now Emperor, having succeeded his father, Akbar Shah, in 
1837. [\V. H. S.] He is known as Bahadur .Shah II. In consequence 
of his having joined the relrels in 1857, he was deposed and banished. 
}Ie died at Kangoon in 1862, and with him ended the line of Emperor.s 
of Delhi. He was born on the 24th of October, I 77 S» 
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• .\cri'nl!ii;; til llniiri.'.'.it .Vr:.' ,V A-.'ii;), the tnmli df 

IJtitr.ii'h «.■>< cieclni hy lii> diihitcn. the Siilirms Uiikn-ud-din niid 
}{a;'i.t, «hi> teij^rr 1 iti ^ilcrc"•!^m ;i(tcr him fur shun peiiuds, that is to 
'sy, Knl.!i-;:d-i!in I'liii.' fur m\ moiiiIi>i and twenty-eight days, 

and thr r.m]'ir>'S lia.-ia fur al*oiU lliicc vcai-, fitnn A.Ii. 123610 1231). 
(Sec l'i!rr Sfe/'.fi:, ji. 73.) l''cigti«s,m uliscrves that tliis tomh is of 
sjiccinl int'-iC't as tiring the oldest Muhammadan toinli known to 
exist in India, lie also rem.iiks (p. 509) that tlie eflect at present 
is injured liy the want of a tunf, wliich, "judging from ap])earnnce, was 
never Completed, if eser commencc. 1 ." Ilareourl (p, 120) st.atcs that 
"nior Slifdi, \sIio icigneil from A.I>. 1351 to A.I). 1385 frtV, 13SS], 
is said to Iiave placed a roof to the Iniilding, hut it is doubtful if there 
ever svas one, as there are no traces of tlie same. Cunningham and 
Carr Steplien (p. 74) l»'tli find suflicienl evidence remaining to satisfy 
them that a dome once existed. The inteiior, a square of twenty-nine- 
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been added to it by the Emperor Balljan, and the Minar 
finished.^ About the end of the scventeenili century, it 
was so shaken by an earthquake that the two upper stories 
fell down. Our government, when the country came into 
our possession, undertook to repair these two stories, and 
entrusted the work to Captain Smith, who built up one of 
stone, and the other of wood, and completed the repairs in 
three years. The one was struck by lightning eight or nine 
years after, and came down. If it was anything like the 
one that is left, the lightning did well to remove it.® 

About five years ago, while the Emperor was on a visit 
to the tomb of Kutb-ud-din, a madman got into his private 
apartments. The servants were ordered to turn him out. 
On passing the Minar he ran in, ascended to the top, stood 
a few moments on the verge, laughing at those who were 

and a half feet, is beautifully and elaborately decorated, and in won* 
derful preservation considering its .age and the exposure to which it 
has been subjected. The walls are over seven feet thick, the principal 
entrance being to the cast. The tomb Is built of red sandstone and 
m.arblc ; the sarcophagus is in the centre, and is of pale marble.” 

1 Ghiyas-ud-din Balban (who was known as Ulfigh Khan before his 
accession), reigned from February, a.D. 1266 to 1286. I cannot 
discover any authority for the statement that he tinished the Kutb 
Minar, or “added the church.” It is not clear which "church,” or 
mosque, the author refers to. For a notice of Balban's tomb and 
buildings, see Carr Stephen, p.p. 79-81. He certainly did not finish 
the Kutb Minar. 

- See ArchicoL Survey Reports, vol, i, p. 199. “ Top of the Kutb 

Jf/Tutir.— This octagonal stone pavilion was put up over the Minar by 
Major Smith, of the Engineers, who had the superintendence of the 
repairs of the Kutb, but it was taken down by the order of Government. 
It is now placed on a raised plot of ground in front of the long 
colonnade which runs from the pillar to the east. It is not in the 
least ornamental, but it would be more expense than it is worth to 
remove it and clear the ground on which it stands, so it will proljably 
remain where it is, as useless as it Is unsightly. Built in A.u. 1826.” 
{Harconrt, The New Guide to Delhi, p. 123.) This "grotesque 
ornament” was removed in 1848 by order of Lord Hardinge, and 
bereft of its wooden pavilion, which had carried a flag-staff. (Carr 
Stephen, p. 64.} 
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Tunning after him, and made a spring that enabled him to 
reach the bottom, without touching the sides. An eye- 
witness told me that he kept his erect position till about 
half-way down, when he turned over, and continued to turn 
till he got to the bottom, when his fall made a report like a 
gun. He was of course dashed to pieces. About five 
months ago another fell over by accident, and was dashed 
to pieces against the sides. A new road has been here cut 
through the tomb of the Emperor Ala-ud-din, who mur- 
dered his father-in-law, — the first Muhammadan conqueror 
of Southern India, and his remains have been scattered to 
the winds.* 

A very pretty marble tomb, to the west of the alcoves, 

> This alleged outrage does not appear to have really occurred. 

Ala-tid-dTii's Palate. — This lies to the south-west of the arches in 
the Kutb grounds, and though termed above a palace, it may have 
been anything. The walls are of enormous thickness, but much 
injured, and there is not a roof left to any of the many adjacent rooms. 
The Emperor Ala-ud-din commenced to govern in A.D. 1295, and had 
a long and splendid reign, though he himself was a most ignorant and 
brutal tyrant. Popular report gives this as his last resting-place, as 
also to its being his palace while alive ; but there is no proof that he 
was interred on this spot ; as there is no trace of any sarcoph.agus to be 
found anywhere. One stor}* has it that he built this structure as a 
tomb for himself in A.D. 1307." (Harcourt, The Neiv Guide io Delhi, 
p. 121.) "The remains of Hazar Sutun, as already noticed, exist 
close outside Siri, exactly where, according to histor}’, they ought to 
exist ; and Ala-ud-din's tomb, instead oi being in the great ruined 
mass facing Iltitmish’s tomb in the Kutb, ought, according to histor}’, 
to be in Hazar Sutun .... and in the ruins of Hazar Sutiin, at the 
end near the tank, exists a fine marble tombstone, yellow with age and 
exposure, of which the people have no traditions, but which can be 
no other than Ala-ud-dln's tomb. At any rate, Ala-ud-din’s tomb has 
never yet been found, and Sayyid Ahmad himself says no tombstone 
exists in what he calls Ala-ud-dIn’s tomb ; certainly none exists now, 
and the disposition of the great structure is quite different to that of a 
tomb, and, further, is inconsistent with what is recorded in history, 
that Ala-ud-din was buried in Hazar Sutun.” (Mr. Beglar, in Archecol. 
Survey Reports, vol. iv, p. 77.) But Mr. Beglar and the author were 
both in error. The tomb still exists, and is in front of the great 
mosque. (Carr Stephen, p. SS.) 
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covers the remains of Imam MashhadI, the religious guide 
of the .Emperor Akbar ; and a magnificent tomb of free-, 
stone covers those of his four foster-brothers. This was 
long occupied as a dwelling-house by the late Mr. Blakej 
of the Bengal Civil Service, who was lately barbarously 
murdered at Jaipur. To make room for his dining-tables 
he removed the marble slab, which covered the remains of 
the dead, from the centre of the building,- against the 
urgent remonstrance of the people, and threw it carelessly 
on one side against the wall, where it now lies. The people 
appealed in vain, it is said, to Mr. Fraser, the Governor- 
General’s representative, who was soon after assassinated ; 
and a good many attribute the death of both to this • 
outrage upon the remains of the dead foster-brother of 
Akbar. Those of Ala-ud-din were, no doubt, older and 
less sensitive. Tombs equally - magnificent cover the 
remains of the other three foster-brothers of Akbar, but 
I did not enter them.* 

1 The tomb desecrated by Mr. Blake is on the right of the road 
leading from the Kutb Minar to the village of Mihraull, and is that of 
Adham Khan, whom Akbar put to death in a.d. 1562 for the murder 
of Shams-ud-din Muhammad Atgah Khan, one of the Emperor's 
foster-fathers. The best-known of the ‘‘kokahs,”or foster-brothers, 
of Akbar is Aziz, the son of Shams-ud-din above mentioned. Aziz 
received the title of Khan-i-Azam. One of his daughters was married 
to Murad, Akbar's drunken son, and another to the unhappy Khiisru, 
son of Salim (Jahangir). (Von Nocr, The Emperor Akbar, tr. by 
Beveridge ; vol. i, p.p, 78, 95 ; vol. ii, p.p. 212, 387, etc. ; and Bloch- 
mann’s ATn-i-AkbarT, vol. i, p.p. 321, ,323, etc.) The family of 
Shams-ud-din is often called in histories Atgah Khail, “ the foster- 
father battalion.” The young chief of Jaipur died in 1834, and in the 
course of disturbances which followed, the Political Agent was 
wounded, and Mr. Blake, his assistant, w.as killed. (D. Botilger, 
Lord William Beulinck, p. 143.) I can find no mention in any 
authority of Imam Mashhadi, though it is well known that Akbar sent 
to Persia for a Parsec priest named Ardshcr. (JSlodtmaitit, p. 210.) 
Mr. Fraser’s murder has been fully described ante p.p. 106-125, 
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New Delhi, or Shahjahiinabnd. 

On* the 22nd of January, 1S36, we went on twelve miles 
to the new city of Delhi, built by the Emperor Shahjahan, 
and called after him Shahjahanabad ; and took up our 
quarters in the palace of the Begam Samru, a fine building, 
agreeably situated in a garden opening into the great street, 
with a branch of the great canal running through it, and as 
quiet as if it had been in a wilderness.® We had obtained 
from the Begam permission to occupy this palace during 
our stay. It was elegantly furnished, the ser\-ants were all 
e.vceedingly attentive, and we were verj' happy. 

The Kutb Minar stands upon the back of the sandstone 
range of low hills, and the road descends over the north- 
eastern face of this range for half a mile, and then passes 
over a level plain all the way to the new city, which lies on 
the right bank of the river Jumna. The whole plain is 
literally covered with the remains of splendid Muhamma- 
dan mosques and mausoleums. These Muhammadans 
seem as if they had alwa}’S in their thoughts the saying of 
Christ which Akbar has inscribed on the gateway at Fath- 
pur Sikri : — “ Life is a bridge which you are to pass over, 
and not to build your dwellings upon.” ® The buildings 
which they have left behind them have almost all a refer- 

• Chapter XX of Vol. II of original edition. 

- Chapter XX post is devoted to the history of the Begam Samru 
(Sumroo). The “great street” is the celebrated Cbandn! Chauk, a 
verj" wide thoroughfare. The branch of the canal which runs down 
the middle of it is now covered over. 

® Ante, Vol. I, p. 427. 

VOL. II. 51 
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cncc to a fumre stale — they laid out their means in a 
church, in which llie Deity might he projjitiated ; in a 
tomb where Icartied and pious men might chant their 
Koran over their remains, and youth he instructed in their 
duties ; in a serai, a bridge, a canal built gratuitously for 
the i)ublic good, that those who enjoyed these advantages 
from generation to generation might pray for the repose of 
their souls. How could it be otherwise where the land 
was the proj)erly of government, where capital was never 
concentrated or safe, when the only aristocracy was that of 
office, while the limjieror was the sole recognized heir of 
all his public officers ? 

The only thing that he could not inherit were his tombs, 
his temples, his bridges, his canals, his caravanserais. I 
was accpiaintcd with the history of most of the great men 
whose tombs and temples I visited along the road ; but I 
asked in vain for a sight of the palaces they occupied in 
their day of pride and power. They all had, no doubt, 
good houses agreeably situated, like that of the IJegam 
Samrfi, in the midst of well-watered gardens and shub- 
bcrics, delightful in their season ; but they cared less about 
them — they knew that the Emjicror was heir to every 
member of the great body to which they belonged, the 
arislrocracy of office ; and might transfer all their wealth to 
his treasury, and all their palaces to their successors, the 
moment the breath should be out of their bodies.’ If 
their sons got office, it would neither be in the same grade.s, 
nor in the same places as tho.se of their fathers. 

How different it is in Europe, where our aristocracy is 
formed upon a different basis ; no one knows where to find 
the tombs in which the remains of great men who have 


* The Emperors were not in the least ashamed of this pmcticc, 
and robbed the families of rich merchants as well as those of officials. 
In fact they levied in a rough way the high “ death duties” so much 
admired by Radicals with small expectations. Some remark-aide 
0.-1565 are rcl.atcd in detail by Bernier. (Constable's Bernitr, p.p. 163- 
167.) 
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passed away repose; or the churches and colleges they 
have founded ; or the serais, the bridges, the canals they 
formed gratuitously for the public good ; but everybody 
knows where to find their “ jjroud palaces ; ” life is not to 
them “ a bridge over which they are to pass, and not build 
their dwellings upon.” 'I’hc eldest sons enjoy all the 
patrimonial estates, and employ them as best they may to 
get their younger brothers into situatioits in the church, the 
army, the navj-, and other public establishments, in which 
they may be honourably and liberally provided for out of 
the public purse. 

About half-way between the great tower and the new 
city, on the left-hand side of the road, stands the tomb of 
Mansur Ali Khan, the great grandfather of the present 
King of Oudh. Of all the tombs to be seen in this 
immense extent of splendid ruins, this is perhaps the only 
one raised over a subject, the family of whose inmates are 
now in a condition even to keep it in repair. It is a very 
beautiful mausoleum, built after the model of the Taj at 
Agra ; with this differe.ice, that the external wall around the 
quadrangle of the 'I'aj is here, as it were, thrown back, and 
closed in upon the tomb. The beautiful gateway at the 
entrance of the gardens of the Taj forms each of the four 
sides of the tomb of Mansur Ali Khan, with all its chaste 
beauty of design, proportion, and ornament.^ The quad- 
rangle in which this mausoleum stands is about three 
hundred and fifty yards square, surrounded by a stone 
wall, with handsome gateways, and filled in the same 
manner as that of the Taj at Agra, with cisterns and fruit- 
trees. Three kinds of stones are used — white marble, red 
sandstone, and the fine white and flesh-coloured sandstone 
of Rupbas. The dome is of white marble, and exactly of 
the same form as that of the Taj ; but it stands on a neck 
or base of sandstone with twelve sides, and the marble is 
of a quality very inferior to that of the Taj. It is of coarse 

> The meaning of this sentence is obscure. 


M. 2 
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dolomite, and has become a good deal discoloured by time, 
so as to give it the appearance, which Bishop Heljer 
noticed, of meat. The neck is not quite so long as 
that of the Taj, and is better covered by the marble 
cupolas that stand above each face of the building. The 
four noble minarets arc, however, wanting. The apart- 
ments are all in number and form c.vactly like those of the 
Tfij, but they are somewhat less in size. In the centre of 
the first floor lies the beautiful marble slab that bears the 
date of this small pillar of a tottering state, a.h. 1167;^ 
and in a vault underneath repose his remains by the side 
of those of one of his grand-daughters. The graves that 
cover these remains are of plain earth strewed with fresh 
flowers, and covered with plain cloth. About two miles 
from this tomb to the east stands that of the father of 
Akbar, Humayun, a large and magnificent building. As 
I rode towards this building to see the slab that covers the 
head of poor Data Shikoh, I frequently cast a lingering 
look behind to view, as often as I could, this very pretty 
imitation of the most beautiful of all the tombs of the 
earth.® 

* Corresponding to A.D. X7S3-54. In the original edition the date 
is misprinted A.D. 1167. 

■ The tomb of Mansur All Khan is better known as that of Safdar 
Jang, which ^vas the honorary title of the noble over whom the edifice 
was raised. He was the waair, or chief minister, of the Emperor 
Ahmad Shah from 174S to 1752, and he was practically King of Oudb, 
where he had succeeded to the power of his father-in-law, the well- 
known Saadat Alt Khan ; Safdar Jang died in A.D. l 7 S 3 i 
succeeded in Oudh by Shuja-iid-daula. 

The author’s praise of the beauty of Safdar Jang’s tomb will seem 
extravagant to most critics. In the editor’s judgment the building is 
a very poor attempt to imitate the inimitable Taj. Fergusson (p. 604) 
gives its the qualified praise that “ it looks grand and imposing at a 
distance, but it will not bear close inspection.” Lieutenant Harcourt 
{The l^ew Guide to Delhi, p. 95) justly remarks that it is much smaller 
than the Taj, and “ for beauty is not to be compared ” with it. 

In the original edition a coloured plate of this mausoleum is given. 
The buildings arc now in bad repair. Mr. Carr Stephen {Archeology 
of Delhi, p. 278) says that “ this mausoleum is in some respects not 
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Oil :iiy w.iy I imMcil in lo mc the tfunh nf the cclehratecl 
•atilt. Ni.'..‘i:iMt(! <lin .Xiili.'i. the ilcfe.iter of the 'rr.insoNi.mi.m 
.itniy itmicr T.nnn.th .<hirin in to whieh pil^rnn.-iges 

.ar<- ■ ti!l in.nlc ftmn all n.iti>. <if Inili.a.* It is .i .small Iniilil- 
tti;’. •■tir;ii<iiirtle<l hy a «vhit«- tnnrhie dome, and kept very 
tu.in.’.mi ne.1t.' Hy its -.ule is that of the poet Kluisrii, 


«!i!i}i .s!' u. tlic t<i!iil<. o' flic |»Hrt Khii'.ia, the 

r.ii-l tlir I Mi.ili, uliirli \iiin>c jirc^cntly noticc.l, 

•Mias .1 s-cry m-ircfiil .iitiHt.it.iiiee, .init i< stir* 
!iy .1 scr.itiil.ili ef «liilc mnil>lc, mIiiIc n ciil sctccii cncloiits 
iJic >.iroi*i<!i.-.;;iis, ssliicJi is .nltt.ays covcicil with .a cloth. Koiind the 
y.iasc-tiT.c mils n oivcd woolen Ku-ml, .".ml from the four cornet:. 
ii‘c ‘tone {lill.ars (h.ipcsl with cloth, which support an angular wooden 
fi.ame-ttoTh, .anil sshich h.as sotnctliing the appearance of a canopy to a 
l>c!. Itehiw this iKKs.Icn c.nmipy there is stretched a cloth of green 
and ted, niueli the woise for wear. The interior of the tomb is 
coveted with paintcsl ligurvi in Arabic, and .at the head of the grave is 
a st.itid with a Koiun. The marble scicen is very richly cut, and the 
loofof the aicadc-hhe vemnd.ah is finely painted in a flower pattern. 
Alto};elher liter.- is a rpiaint UkiI: .alHiut the building, which cannot fail 
to stril.e any one. A gi>.> I deal of money has at various times been 
spent on this tomb ; the dome w.as ailded to the roof in Akbar’s lime 
by. Muhammad lin.iin-ud-dln Il.is.in, ,-,nd in the reign of Shiih Jah.in 
(A.i>. i6:S [/rV., Ay. i637]-5Sl the whole huihling was put into 
thorough repair. . . . The tomb is in the village of Ghj-aspur, and 
is reached after passing through the "Chaunsalh Khaml).i.” (Ilar- 
courl, 7 /;i‘A«ir' GiiAff to D/lki, p. 107.) 

In the Original edition a small coloured illustration of this tomb, 
from a miniature, is given on Plate 24. Mr. Carr .Stephen {p.p. I02- 
107) gives a good and full account of Nbiim-ud-din and his tomb. 
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hi*; cofitompornry aiu! frictnl, who inovc;»l aljotil where he 
ph.M*.<:(l through the palace of the I'hnperMr 'l’ii;,'hlak Sh.lli 
the l-‘ir^t, five hiiti(!re<I year-, a.ijo, ajul Mn:,' cMempore to 
hit lyre while the jtre-ite-.t aijfl the fairest watched hit li[>s 
to rat«;h the evpre'.'.ioiv: a*, they eat»e v.arrii from his .soul. 
His pojHilar soup's are still the most popular ; and he is one 
of the fav(jurcd few who live throupjh ap:es in the every-d.iy 
thoughts and feelinj;'; of in.iny millions, while the crowned 
hea<ls that patronized them in their brief day of pomp and 
power are forptotten, or reniemhered merely as they h.ip* 
petted to he connected with them. His tomh h.as also a 
dome, and the j,'rave is covererl with rich brocade,' and 
attended with as much reverence and devotion as that of 
the j'reat saint himself, while those of the emperors, fcinpjs, 
and prince.s that have been convded around them are 
entirely disregarded. .\ mimlier of people arc employed 
to read the Koran over the grave of the old .saint [sM 
Nizam-nd'din], who died .\.it. [.\.t). 132^ 1325], and 

are paid by contributions from the present limperor, and 
the members of his family, who occasionally come in their 
hour f)f need to cntre.it his intercession with the Deity in 
their favour, and by the humble pilgrims who flock from all 
jiarts for the same puq)o.se. A great many boys are here 
educated by these readers of their .sacred volume. All my 
attendants bowed their heads to the dust before the shrine 
of the .saint, but they seemed especially indiflerent to those 
of the royal family, which are all oj)en to the .sky. Re.spcct 

• AccordinR to Il.ircourt (p. loS) tlic toinli of Kliusru was erected 
.-itjout A.n. 1350, but Itiis is .1 niist.ikc. TIic poet, whose proper name 
W.1S Abut Hasan, an(! is often c.atlcd Amir KlnisrH, was of Turki.slj 
origin. He was born A.n. 1253, and died in September, 1325. His 
works arc very numerous, The grave, and wooden miling 

round it, were Imilt in 937 A. it, <1530 A.t>.) . . . The present tomb 
was built in 1014 A.n. (1605 A.I>.)by Amad-ud-dJn Hasan, in the reign 
of Jahangir, and this <latc occurs in an inscription under tlie dome and 
over the red sandstone screens. {Cnrr Stephat, p, MS-) la the 
original edition a small coloured iilusiratiou of this tomb, from a 
miniature, is given on J’late 24, 
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shown or neglect towards them could bring neither good 
nor evil, while any slight to the tomb of the crusty old saint 
might be of serious consequence. 

In an enclosure formed by marble screens beautifully 
car\’cd is the tomb of the favourite son of the present 
Emperor,* Mirzii Jahangir, whom I knew intimately at 
Allahabad in 1S16,- when he was killing himself as fast as 
he could with Hoffman’s cherrj’ brandy. “ This," he would 
say to me, “ is really the only liquor that you Englishmen 
have worth drinking, and its only fault is that it makes one 
drunk too soon.” To prolong his pleasure, he used to 
limit himself to one large glass every hour, till he got dead 
drunk. Two or three sets of dancing women and musicians 
used to relieve each other in amusing him during this 
internal. He died, of course, soon, and the poor old 
Emperor was persuaded by his mother, the favourite sul- 
tana, that he had fallen a victim to sighing and grief at the 
treatment of the English, who would not permit him to 
remain at Delhi, where he was continually employed in 
attempts to assassinate his eldest brother, the heir apparent, 
and to stir up insurrections among the people. He was 
not in confinement at Allahabad, but merely prohibited 
from returning to Delhi. He had a splendid dwelling, a 
good income, and all the honours due to his rank.® 


> Akbar II., who died in 1S37. 

“ When the author was with his regiment, after the close of the 
Kepalese war. 

“ Harcourt (p. 109) truly observes that this tomb “ is a most ex- 
quisite piece of workmanship. The tomb itself, raised some few feet 
from the ground, is entered by steps, and is enclosed in a beautiful cut 
marble screen, the sarcophagus being covered with a very artistic repre- 
sentation of leaves and flowers carved in marble. Mirza Jahangir was 
the son of Akbar II., and the tomb was built in A.n. 1832.” 

“He was, in consequence of having fired a pistol at Mr. Seton, the 
Resident at Delhi, sent as a State prisoner to Allahabad, where he 
resided in the garden of Sultan Khusro for several years, and died 
there in 1821 A.D. (1236 A.H.), aged thirty-one years ; a salute of 
thirty-one guns ■rr-as fired from the ramparts of the fort of Allahabad at 
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In ajiother enclosure of the same kind are the Emperor 
Muhammad Shah,' — wlio reigned when Nadir Shfih invaded 
Dcllii — his mother, wife, and daughter; and in another 
close by is the tomb which interested me most, that of 
Jahanara Begam, the favourite sister of poor Darii Shikoh, 
and daughter of Shfih Jahiin.® It stands in the same 
enclosure, with the brother of the present Emperor on one 
side, and his daughter on the other. Her remains are 
covered with a marble slab hollow at the top, and exposed 
to the sky — the hollow is filled with earth covered with 
green grass. Upon her tomb is » the following inscription, 
the three first lines of which are said to have been written 
by herself; — 

the time of his burial. He was at first interred in the s.ime garJcii, 
and subsequently his remains were transferred to Delhi, and buried in 
the court>yard of the mausoleum of Nizam-ud'dln Aulia.” (Bc.ilc’s 
Dklionary.) The young man’s overt act of rebellion ” occurred in 
1808, and his body was removed to Delhi in 1832. The form of the 
monument Is that ordinarily used for a woman, “ but it was put over 
the remains of the Prince on a dispensation being granted for the pur- 
pose by Muhammadan lawyers.” \Carr Slcphcn, p. ill.) 

J Muhammad Sh.ah feebly reigned from Sc])tember, 1719, to April, 
1748. “ He is the last of the Mugbals who enjoyed even the semblance 
of power, and has been called ‘ the seal of the house of Biibar,’ for 
‘ after his demise everything went to wreck.’ ” (Lam-Peole, p. xxxviii.) 
Kadir .Shah occupied Delhi in 1738, and is said to have massacred 
120,000 people. The tomb is described by Carr Stephen, p. no. 

* Jahanara Begam, or the Begam Sahib, was the elder daughter of 
Shahjahan, a very able intriguer, the partisan of Daia, and flie oppo- 
nent of Aurangzeb during the struggle for the throne. She was closely 
confined in Agra till her father’s death in 1666. After that event she 
was removed to Delhi, where she died, not without suspicion of poison. 
(Bali’s Tavernier^ Vol. I, p. 345.) She built the Begam Sarai at 
Delhi. Her amours, real or supposed, furnished Bernier with some 
very scandalous and sensational stories. (Constable’s Bernier, p.p. it- 
14.) Some writers credit her with all the virtues, e.g,, Beale in bis 
Oriental Biographical Dictionary. The author has omitted the last 
line of the inscription — “ May God illuminate his intentions. In the 
year 1093,” corresponding to a.d. 1682. The first line is, “Let 
nothing but the green (grass] conceal my grave.” {Carr Stephen, 
p. 109.) 
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“ Let no rich canopy cover my grave. 

1 In's grass is ilic best covering for the tombs of the poor in spirit. 
The humble, tlie transitory Jahanant, 

Tlie disciple of the holy men of Chishi, 

The daughter of the Emperor Shah Jaliiin.’’ 

I ^\ont over the ni.ngm'ficcnt tomb of Humayun, which 
Wc-is mised over his rem.iins by the Emperor Akb.nr. It 
stands in the centre of a quadrangle of about four hundred 
■ jards square, with a cloistered wall all round; but I must 
not describe any more tombs.* Here, under a marble slab, 
lies the head of poor Dara Shikoh, who, but for a little 
infirmity of temper, had jicrhaps changed the destinies of 
India, by changing the character of education among the 
aristocracy of the countries under his rule, and preventing 
the birth of the Maratha powers by leaving untouched the 
independent kingdoms of the Deccan, upon whose ruins, 
under his bigoted brother, the former rose. Secular and 
and religious education were always inseparably combined 
among the Muhammadans, and imited to India from 
Persia by the public offices, civil and military, which men 
of education and courtly manners could alone obtain. 

1 hese offices had long been e.\clusively filled by such men, 

* The tomb of liiimiiyriii, nccoitling to Lieutenant Harcourt {p. 
103), was erected by the emperor’s widow, HajI Begam, and not by 
Afcbar. Jtr. Carr Stephen (p. 203) says that the mausoleum was com- 
pleterl in a.d. 1565, or, according to some, in A.D. 1569, at a cost of 
hfteen laths of rupees. It is of special interest as being the earliest 
specimen qf the architecture of the Moghal dyn.asty. The massive 
dome of white marble is a conspicuous landmark for many miles round. 
The body of the building is built of retl sandstone with marble decora- 
tions. It stands on two noble terraces. Humayun rests in the 
central h.ill under an elaborately carved marble sarcophagus. The 
head of Dara and the bodies of many members of the royal family are 
interred in the side rooms. After the fall of Delhi in September, 
1S57, the rebel princes took refuge in this mausoleum. The story of 
their e.\ecution by Hodson on the road to Delhi is well known, and 
has been the occ.asion of much controversy. 

In the original edition a small coloured illustmtion of this tomb, 
from a miniature, is given on Plate 24. 
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who flocked in crowds to India from Khorasan and Persia. 
Every man quaiiflcd by secular instruction to make bis way 
at court and fill such offices was disposed by his religious 
instruction to assert the supremacy of his creed, and to 
exclude the followers of every other from the employments 
over which he had any control. The aristocracy of office 
was the ocean to which this stream of Muhammadan 
education flowed from the west, and spread all over India ; 
and had DSra subdued his brothers and ascended the 
throne, he would probably have arrested the flood by 
closing the public offices against these Persian adventurers, 
and filling them with Christians and Hindoos. This would 
have changed the character of the aristocracy and the 
education of the people.^ 

While looking upon the slab under which his head 
reposes, I thought of the slight “accidents by flood and 
field,” the still slighter thought of the brain and feeling of 
the heart, on which the destinies of nations and of empires 
often depend — on the discovery of the great diamond in 
the mines of Golconda — on the accident which gave it into 
the hands of an ambitious Persian adventurer — on the 

> 1 he tragic bislory of Dara, the elder hroXher, ami unsuccessful 
rival, of Aurangzcb, is very fully given by Bernier. Tlie notes in 
Constable’s edition of that traveller’s work give many additional par- 
ticulars. Dara was executed by Aurangzcb in 1659, and tvitli a horrid 
refinement of cruelty, the emperor, acting on the advice of his sister, 
Roshanara Bcgam, caused the head to be embalmed and sent packed 
in a box as a present to the old ex-emperor, .Shah Jahan, the father of 
the three, in his prison at Agra. Dara died invoking the aid of Jesus, 
and was favourably disposed torvards Christianity. He ' was also 
attracted by the doctrines of Sufism, or heretical Jfuhammadan 
mysticism, and by those of the Hindoo Upanishads. In fact, his 
religious attitude seems to have much resembled that of his great- 
grandfather Akbar. The “ Broad Church” principles and practice of 
Akbar failed to leave any permanent mark on Muhanima<lan institu- 
tions or the education of the people, and if D.^ra had been victorious 
in the contest for the throne, it is not probable that he would have 
been able to effect lasting reforms which were beyond the power of 
his illustrious ancestor. 
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tlioiiijhl wliicli suggested llie ndvantngc of presenting it to 
Shrdi Jali'in — on tlie feeling which made Dam get ofl', and 
Aiirang^eh sit on his elephant at the battle of Samiigarh, 
on which depended the fate of India, and perhaps the 
advancement t)f the Clirislian religion and European litera- 
ture and science over India.* But for the accident 'which 
gave Charles Martel the victory over the Saracens at Tours,* 
Arabic and I’ersian had perhaps been thecla.ssical languages, 
and Islamism the religion of liurope ; and where we have 
cathedrals and colleges we might have had mosques and 
mausoleums ; and America and the Cape, the compass and 
the jiress, the steam-engine, the telescope, and the Coper- 
nican system, might have remained still undiscovered ; and 
but for the accident which turned Hannibal’s face from 
Eomc after the battle of Canna;, or that which intercepted 
his brother Asdrub.irs letter, we might now all be spe.aking 
the languages of 'I’yre and Sidon, and ro.asting our own 
children in offerings to Siva or Saturn, instead of saving 

• The ** great (li.anion(I ” nlhuletl to is the Kohinur, presented by the 
“Persian adventurer,” Ainlr Juinla, to Shah Jahan, who was advised 
to attack and conquer the country which produced such gems. (Anff, 
Vol. I, Ch. XLVm.) Tlic decisive battle between Dara, on the one 
.side, and Aurangzeb, supported l>y his brother and dupe, Muiiid, on 
the other, was fought on the aSth May, 165S [O. S.], at the small 
village of Samugarh (Samogar), four miles from Agra. D.ara was 
winning the battle, when a traitor persuaded him to come down from 
his conspicuous scat on an elephant and mount a horse. The report 
quickly spread that the prince had been killeil. “ In a few minutes,” 
.*>ays IJcrnier,’ “ the army seemed disbanded, and (str.ange and sudden 
reverse I) the conqueror became the vanquished. Aurangzeb remained 
during a quarter of an hour steadily on his elephant, and was rewarded 
with the crown of Hindustiin ; Data left his own elephant a few 
minutes too soon, and was hurled from the pinnacle of glorj', to be 
numbered among the most miserable of Princes 5 so short-sighted is 
man, and so mighty are the consequences which sometimes flow from 
the most trivial incident.” 

According to another account Data’s change, from the elephant to 
the horse w.as due to want of personal courage, and not to treacherous 
advice. (Constable's Bermer, p. 54.) 

*’ Battle fought between Touts and Poitiers, a.d. 732. 
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those of the Hindoos. Poor Dara ! but for thy little 
jealousy of thy father and thy son, thy desire to do all thy 
work without their aid, and those occasional ebullitions of 
passion which alienated from thee the most powerful of all 
the Hindoo princes, whom it was so much thy wish and 
thy iziterest to cherish, thy generous heart and enlightened 
mind had reigned over this vast empire, and made it, per- 
chance, the garden it deserves to be made. 

I visited the celebrated mosque known by the name of 
Jami (Jumma) Masjid, a fine building raised byShahJahan, 
and finished in six years, A.H. 1060, at a cost of ten lakhs of 
rupees, or one hundred thousand pounds. Money compared 
to man’s labour and subsistence is still four times more 
valuable in India than in England ; and a similar building in 
England would cost at least four hundred thousand pounds. 
It is, like all the buildings raised by this Emperor, in the 
best taste and style.* I was attended by three well-dressed 
and modest Hindoo.s, and a Muhammadan servant of the 
Emperor. My attention was so much taken up with the 
edifice that I did not perceive, till I was about to return, 
that the doorkeepers had stopped my three Hindoos. I 

* The principal mosque of every towji is ]cno\vn as the Jami JIasjid, 
and is filled by large congregations on Fridays. The great mosque of 
Delhi stands on a natural rocky eminence, which is completely covered 
by the building, and is approached on three sides by magnificent 
flights of steps, which give it peculiar dignity. It is, perhaps, the 
finest mosque in the world, and certainly has few rivals. It differs 
from most mosques in that its exterior is more magnificent than its 
interior. The two minarets are each about 130 feet high. The year 
A. 11. 1060 corresponds to A.u. 1650. Carr Stephen (p. 250) says that 
the mosque, according to all native authorities, was begun in that year, 
and finished six years later. This mosque is close to the jialace, and 
seems to have been designed to serve as the mosque for the palace, as 
well as the city, for which reason no place of worship was include*! in 
the palace by Shah Jahan. The pretty little Moll M asjid in the private 
apartments of the palace was added by Aurangzcb. Fcrgusson (p. 
601) gives a view of the great mosque. Carr Stephen (p.p. 250 - 25 f!) 
gives approximate measurements, translations of the inscription", and 
many details. 
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t!n y h.T<l DfiVtcd to Irnw tlicir shoes behind, and 
snbini; to anything to be permiite<l to follow me ; but the 
porii T' l)a<l. tliey Mill, ••trii'l onlers to admit nou’orsfu'/’/'crs 
1/ .• for theii m.i'-ter was a rut/: of the i\'oh, and had, 

therefote, ;:ot a little of the Imlh in him, though unhappily 
not nr.irh. sjoee bis heart had not been openetl to that of 
the Kor.'in. Xathfi eonld have told him that he also had a 
/a.’’-, which lie and s.une fourscore millions more thought 
as good as bis <>r belte: : imt he was afraid to descant upon 
the merits of liis “ sh.'ivtras." and the miracles of Kishan 
li [Krishna’, among such fierce, cut-throat-looking people ; 
he looked, however, as if he could have eaten the jiorter, 
Kor.'in and all. when 1 came to their rescue. 'I’he only 
volumes which Muhammadans designate by the name of 
the A’.d- are the Old and New 'restament.s. and the 
Kor.’in. 

1 visited also the palace, which was built by the same 
Kmperor. It stands on the right bank of the Jumna, and 
occupies a (piadtringle surrounded by a high wall built of 
red sandstone, .about one mile in circumference ; one side 
looks down into the clear stre.am of the Jumna, while the 
others arc surrounded by the .streets of the city.‘ The 
entrance is by a noble gateway to the west ;■ and facing 
this gateway on the inside, a hundred and twenty yards 
distant is the Diwan-i-.Xm. or the common h.all of audience. 
'I'his is a large hall, the roof of which is .supported upon 
four colonnades of pillars of red sandstone, now white- 
washed, but once covered with stucco work and gilded. 
On one of these pillars is shown the mark of the dagger of 
a Hindoo prince of Chitor, who, in the presence of the 

' Since tlic Mutiny multitudc.s of liouscs between the palace and the 
great mosque have been cleared away. 

- “ Entering within its deeply recessed portal, you find yourself 
beneath the vaulted hall, the sides of which are in two storeys, and 
with an octagonal break in the centre. This hall, which is 375 feet in 
length over all, has very much the effect of the nave of a gigantic 
Gothic cathedral, and fonns the noblest entrance known to belong to 
any existing palace.” {Fer^isson, p. 591.) This is the Lahore Gate. 
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Emperor, stabbed to the heart one of the Muhammadan 
ministers who made use of some disrespectful language 
towards him. On being asked how he presumed to do this 
in the presence of his sovereign he answered in the very 
words almost of Roderic Dhu, 

“ I right my wrongs where they are given, 

Though it were in the court of Heaven.” ' 

The throne projects into the hall from the back in front of 
the large central arch ; it is raised ten feet above the floor, 
•and is about ten feet wide, and covered by a marble canopy, 
all beautifully inlaid with mosaic work exquisitely finished, 
but now much dilapidated. The room or recess in which 
the throne stands is open to the front, and about fifteen feet 
wide and six deep. There is a door at the back by which 
the Emperor entered from his private apartments, and one 
on his left, from which his prime minister or chief officer of 
state approached the throne by a flight of steps leading into 
the hall. In front of the throne, and raised some three 
feet above the floor, is a fine large slab of white marble, on 
which one of the secretaries stood during the hours of 
audience to hand up to the throne any petitions that were 
presented, and to receive and convey commands. As the 
people approached over the intervening one hundred and 
twenty yards between the gateway and the hall of audience 
they were made to bow down lower and lower to the figure 
of the Emperor, as he sat upon his throne, without deign- 
ing to show by any motion of limb or muscle that he was 
really made of flesh and blood, and not cut out of the 
marble he sat upon. 

The marble walls on three sides of this recess are inlaid 
with precious stones representing some of the most beau- 
tiful birds and flowers of India, according to the boundaries 

* “ What recked the Chieftain if he stood 
On Highland heath, or Holy-rood ? 

He rights such wrong where it is given, 

If it were in the court of heaven.” 

— (Scott, Zae(y of the Lake, Canto V, stanza 6.) 
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of ihc <’inmlf\' wlirii Sh'ih Jnliln luiilt tliis pnlaci*. wliitrh 
im huli tl Kahili .iiiil K.'i'-liniir, afU’iw.irils scvorctl from ii on 
lilt’ iiiv.i>-ioti <if NVnlir Shall.* 

On the iippiT pati of ilic h.ick w.ill is represented, in 
the same pieeimis stone-, and in a j;r.ieefiil attitude, an 
lairopi-.in in a kiiiil of .Sp.ini-h ro-ttime, playing upon his 
guit.ir, and in the eh.ir.ieur of Orpheus eharming the birds 
and be.i-ts which he fn-l l.iught the jieopleof India so well 
to repte-ent in this manner. This 1 liave no doiilit was 
intendi d by .\ustin de I»orde.iu\ for himself. 'J'lie man 
from SInr.'i/, .Xinhiat Kh.'m, wln> designed all the noble 
Tughr.i <-har.tctefs in which the juss.igcs from the Kor.ln 
aie inseribcil upon different p.irts of the Taj at .Agra, was 
pennitied to pl.iee his own n.nne in the same iiold char- 
acters on the riglit hand side .is we enter the tomb of the 
I'hnperor and his <|ueen. It is inscribed after the date, 
thus, .\.u, io.},S (.\.i>. i6,v'' .V»]. “The humble fakir Amfinat 
Kh.ln of .*^hir.l/." .\ustin w.is a still greater favourite than 
Am.'inat Klifm ; and the ICmperor Sh.'ih Jahan, no doubt, 
readily acceded to his wishes to ha\e himself repre.sented 
in what appeared t<i him and his courtiers so beautiful a 
jiicture.' 

' The fdunil.-itinn-sione of ihc jwbcc w.as Iniil on the islh of May, 
•>•59 — 9 Miiharmin, a. ii. 10.19.) (Pow.son’.s Vol. VII, 

j). Sft), anil ihc woifc coniinnotl for nine years ihree innnlhs, and some 
days. N.'idir Shrdi’s invasion took place in I/jS- Kashmir was 
anneved liy .Akhar in isSy. K.alxil liad been mow or less closely 
united wilh the empire since Ik'diat’s lime. 

* “ In fmnl, at the enirancc, was the Naubat Khana, or music hall, 
lieneath which the v i-iior entered the second or great court of the palace, 
measuring 550 feet north and south l>y 3S5 feel east and west. In the 
centre of this .stood the 1 )Iwjin-i-Am, or gwat audience hall of the 
It.alace, very similar in ilcsign to that at -Agm, but more magnificent. 
Its dimensions are, ns nearly ns I c.an aseertnin, coo feet by too feet 
overall. In its centre is a highly ornninenlnl niche, in which on a 
]>Intform of marble richly iidaid with precious stones, and directly 
facing the entinnee, once stood the celebrated pe.acock throne, the 
most goigcous e.vample of its cl.ass that (lerhaps even the East could 
ever boast of. llchind this again was a garden-court ; on its eastern 
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The Diwan-i-Khas, or hall of private audience, is a much 
more splendid building than the other from its richer 
materials, being all built of white marble beautifully 
ornamented. The roof is supported upon colonnades of 
marble pillars. The throne stands in the centre of this 
hall, and is ascended by steps, and covered by a canopy, 
with four artificial peacocks on the four corners.' Here, 
thought I, as I entered this apartment, sat Aurangzeb when 
he ordered the assassination of his brothers Diira and 
Murad, and the imprisonment and destruction by slow 

hide wns the Kang Mahal, or painted hall, containing a bath and other 
apartments.” 

The inlaid pictures have been carried off, and were sold by the 
spoiler to Government, set ns table tops. They arc now in the Indian 
Museum. The representation of Orpheus ‘‘is a bad copy from 
Kaphael’s picture of Orpheus charming the beasts.” {Fergnsson, p. 
592.) Austin de Bordeaux has already been noticed, Vol. I, p. 385. It is 
stated in Beresford’s Guide to Delhi (1856 ; quoted by Ilarcourt, p. 7 S) 
that Austin, ‘‘ after defrauding several of the Princes of Europe by 
means of false gems, which he fabricated with great skill, sought refuge 
at the court of Sliiih Jahan, where he made his fortune, and was in high 
favour with the Emperor.” But this statement is copied from Bernier 
(Constable's «/., p. 269), who does not mention the ‘‘Frenchman's" 
name. According to one writer the “Frenchman” who made the 
peacock throne was named La Grange. 

The peacock throne and the six other thrones in the pakace arc fully 
described by Tavernier. (Hall’s edition, Vol. I, p.p. 381-387.) Further 
details will be found in Carr Stephen's Arebaolojy o/Dellii,\u'p.220-22T. 

' The throne here referred to was a makeshift arrangement uscil by 
the later emperors. Nadir Shah in 1738 cleared the palace of the 
peacock throne, and almost everything portable of value. The little 
that was left the Manithas took. TJieir chief prize was the silver 
filagree ceiling of the Dlwan-i-Khas. This hall was, “ if not the most 
beautiful, certainly the most highly ornamented of all .ShHli Jalifin's 
buildings. It is larger certainly, and far richer in ornament than that 
of Agra, though hardly so elegant in design ; but nothing can exceed 
the beauty of the inlay of precious stones with which it is adorned, or 
the general poetry of the design. It is round the roof of this hall that 
the famous inscription runs: ‘ If there is a heaven on earth, it is this 
it is this,’ which may safely be rendered into the sober English asser- 
tion that no palace now existing in the world possesses an apartment 
of such singular elegance as this.” (Fergusson, p. 593.) 
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p ti'-iMi oi' hi'. >.(>11 Nh)l).inin>.nl. wlm h.nd s<* (*fu’U 
hr.ncly liy vitic in lulllr. llcir .tKn, hut a fnv inontlis 
h' ’ .it the ;:r( .It Sh.ih j.ih.'m to rcccivi’ the insolent 
< .'inin.inih. Ilf thi'. '.niiu’ i;i.in<l*-on Miihnminad wljun thishcd 
Mi'll \ii ti'jy, and to onVr hmt thi* tliroiu*, iiu rrly to disa|»- 
1*0)11' till- hop ', nf the youth's father, Anr.uift/’eh. Hero 
•tood in di.iiii>, the pi.uefiil Sulaiiii.'iti, to receive his 
M n'.ciii I- of ih'.itli hy ••low poison with his poor yoiiii}; 
I'lothi : S)jii!it Sliihoh. mIio had shared all his father’s toils 
and d.'.ii;;i 1', and Mitiiis-ed his hnilal murder.' Here sal 
.Muhauuii.ul Sh.'ih, handyiiii; eomplinieiits with his ferocious 
eoiujiu ior, Xaihr .‘'h.'di. who had destroyed his arinie.s, 
pluutieied his lieaMirv, sinppeil Ins throne, and ordered 
the niiiidi r of a huiidted thousand of the helpless inhahi- 
taiits of his l apital. nu n. Moincn, and children, in a ijenoral 
ni:is*ai re. 'I'he hodies of these people lay in the streets 
laintiiii.: the air. while the two sovereigns sat here sipping 
their coffee, and swearing to the most deliherate lies in the 
naiiic of their (iod, I’rophet.and Kor.’ui : --all are now dust ; 
that of the oppressor undtstingiiishahle from that of the 
opjuessed.* 

> .-Ml llic cvcnis .alliiiUsl III .arc rcintcil in ilcl.ail liy itemiur. Siil.ai* 
ni.'in mill .Sipilir Sliil.iili wcic llic sons <if ll.'ii.a. The ntilhor mnkc.s a 
slip in s.aying tlinl Kli.'ili J.ali.in snt in the p.al.arc nl Delhi lo negotiate 
with his gianilsiin. Diiiinj; th.al negotiation .Shah Jahaii w-as at .Agra. 

' It is iclaic.l that the ciifTcc was ilclivcicil to the two sovereigns in 
this riHim upon a golil salver liy the most polisheil gentleman of the 
coinl. I lis niolions, as he enlereil the gorgeous np.arlnicnt, amiilst the 
s])len(liil tiain of the two I-anpemrs, were watched with great anxiety ; 
if he presented the cofl'cc fust lo his own master, the furious conqueror, 
licfoie whom the .sovereign of India and all his courtiers trcmlileil, 
might order him to instant execution ; if he presented it to N.adir first, 
he would insult his own sovereign out of fear of the stranger. To the 
astonishment of all, he walUeil up with a steady step direct to his own 
master. “I c.annot," .said he, "a.spire to the honour of present* 
ing the cup lo the king of kings, your majesty’s honoured guest, 
nor would your majesty wish that any hand hut your own should 
do so." The limperor took the cup from the golden salver, and 
presented it to Nadir Shfih, who said with a smile as he took it, 

VOU 11. N 
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Within this apartment and over the side arches at one 
end is inscribed in black letters the celeliratcd couplet, 
“If there be a paradise on the face of the earth, it is this — 
it is this — it is this.”' Anything more unlike paradise than 
this place now is can hardly be conceived. Here are 
crowded together twelve hundred kings and queens (for all 
the descendants of the Emperors assume the title of 
Salatin, the plural of Sultan) literally eating each other up." 

" Had all your officers known and done their duly like this man, you 
had never, my good cousin, seen me and my Kiril Uashis at Delhi ; 
take care of fiim for your own sake, and get round you as many like 
him as you can.” [W. H. S.] 

> " The famous inscri])tion of Saad-Ullah Khan, supposed to be in 
the handwriting of Rashid, the greatest caligraphist of his time : Asuf" 
Firdatts bar rne samTn asl — hamtn 'as/, /a hamtn ast, to Jiamht ast . " 
{Carr Stephen, p. 229.) 

" All these people were cleared out by the events of 1857, and the 
few beautiful fragments of the palace wliich have retained anything of 
their original magnificence arc notv clean and in good order. The 
elaborate decorations of the Diwan*i-K has have been partially restored, 
anil the interior of this buiiding is still extremely rich and elegant. 

“Of the public parts of the palace all that now remains is the 
entrance hall, the Naubat Khana, Diwan-i-Am and Khas, and the 
Rang Mahal — now used as a mess-room, and one or two .small 
pavilions. They are the gems of the palace it is true, but without 
the courts and corridors connecting them they lose all their meaning 
and more than half their beauty. Being now situated in the middle 
of a British barrack-yard, they look like precious stones torn from 
their settings in some exquisite piece of Oriental jeweller’s work and 
set at random in a bed of the commonest plaster.” [Fergnsson, 
p. 594.) 

The books about Delhi are nearly as tantalizing and unsatisfactory 
as those which deal with Agr.a. Mr. Beglar’s contribution to Volume 
IV of the Archeeolosical Survey Reports is a little, but very little, 
.better than Mr. Carlleyle’s disquisition on Agra in the same volume. 
Sir A. Cunningham’s observations in the first and twentieth volumes 
of the same series are of much greater value, but are fragmentary and 
■imperfect, and scarcely notice at all the city of Shahjahan. Fergusson's 
criticisms, so far as they go, are of the highest value, though the 
scheme of his work did not allow him to treat in detail of any 
particular section. Guide-books by Beresford Cooper, Harcourt, and 
.Keene exist, of which Keene’s is the latest, and, consequently, in 
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always be a small liollow in the top of marble slabs, like that 
on lahanaras, whenever any of them were placed over 
graves, in order to admit water, cartli, and grass : but tliat, 
strictly speaking, no slab should be allowed to cover the 
grave, as it could not fail to be in the way of the dead 
when summoned to get up by the trumpet of Azrail on the 
day of the resurrection."* “ Earthly pride,” said thej', 
“ has violated this rule ; and now everybody that can 
afford it gets a marble slab put over his grave. But it is 
not only in this that men have been falling off from the 
letter and spirit of the law ; for we now hear drums beat- 
ing and trumpets sounding even among the tombs of the 
saints, a thing that our forefathers would not have con- 
sidered possible. In former days it was only a prophet 
like Moses, Jesus, or Muhammad, that was suffered to 
have a stone placed over his head.” I asked them how 
it was that the people crowded to tlie tombs of their 
saints, as I saw them at that of Kutb Shah in old Delhi, 
on the Basant, a Hindoo festn-al. “ It only shows,” said 
they, “ that the end of the world is approaching. Are we 
not divided into seventy-two sects among ourselves, all 
falling off into Hinduism, and everyday committing greater 
and greater follies ? These are the manifest signs long 
ago pointed out by wise and holy men as indicating the 
approach of the last 

A man might make a curious book out of the indications 
of the end of the world according to the notions of 
different people or different individuals. The Hindoos 
have had many different worlds or ages ; and the change 
from the good to the bad, or the golden to the iron age, 
is considered to have been indicated by a thousand 

f 

> Azrail is the .angel of ilcath, whose duty it is to separate the souls 
from the bodies of men. Isiafil is entrusted witii the task of blowing 
the last trump. 

- The resurrection, and the signs foretelling it, are described in the 
Mishkat-ul-Masabih, book Nxiii, chapters iii to xi. [lifatthcit's, vol. ii, 
p.p. 556-620.) 
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Tusi^ hardl)' yield to those of Plato and Aristotle, or to 
those of any other authors who have written on the same 
subjects in any countrj’. These works, the Ihya-ul-ulum, 
epitomized into the Kimia-i-Saadat, and the Akhlak-i- 
Nasiri, with the didactic poems of Sadi," are the great 
Pierian spring ” of moral instruction from which the 
^luhammadan delights to “ drink deep ” from infancy to 
old age ; and a better spring it would be difficult to find 
in the works of any other three men. 

It is not only the desire for office that makes the 
educated Muhammadans cherish the recollection of the old 
regime in Hindustan : they say, “ We pray every night for 
the Emperor and his family, because our forefathers ate 
the salt of his forefathers ; ” — that is, our ancestors were in 
the service of his ancestors ; and, consequent!}', were the 
aristocracy of the countr)*. Whether they really were so 
matters not; they persuade themselves or their children 
that they were. This is a very common and a ver>' 
innocent sort of vanity. We often find Englishmen in 
India, and I suppose in all the rest of our foreign settle- 
ments, sporting high Tory opinions and feeling!?, merely 
with a view to have it supposed that their families are, or 
at some time were, among the aristocracy of the land. To 
e.\press a wish for Conservative predominance is the same 
thing with them as to express a wish for the promotion in 
the army, navy, or church of some of their near relations ; 
and thus to indicate that they are among the privileged 


the greatest and most celebrated Musalman doctors, who was born 
A.n. 105S, and died A. n. iiit. (Beale, 77 /c Oriental Biographical 
Dictonary, s.v. “ Gharsall.”; The length of these Muhammadan names 
is terrible. They arc much mangled in the original edition. See ante, 
Vol. I, p. 41 1, note 3, and Blockmann (Ain.) p.p. 103, 1S2. 

• Khwaja Xasir-ud-din Tusi, the famous philosopher and astrono- 
mer, the most univers.al scholar that Persia ever produced. Bom A.n. 
1201, died A.I). 1274. (Beale.) .See ante, he. til. 

- Especially the llustan and Gulistan. Beale gives a list of Sad I's 
works. See ante, Vol. I, p. 93, note. 



‘•cri.iinly Jws :i idosj jiiijiy ajuR-nmm'c ; it is all 

awry, as 1 lold you wlifu jfiu bc{;aii iij)c)ii it.” ’J'Iil* Kaja 

• Tlii-i is a very cynirtl .ninl iii.idc'iiiali; CNiil.an.atinn of tlie j>rcv.i- 
lence of Coiisi-iT.aiivt* opinions .amon); Knglishincn in the Kast. 

* .■lit!/', \'ol. 1, p. 310. 

® In tlic original edition the portrait of Ahliar 11 . is twice given, 
namely, in the frontispiece of Volume I. as a full-page plate, and .again 
as a miniature, tinted 1S36, in the frontispiece of Volume II. 
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was obliged to remove from under the imperial, and cer- 
tainly very noble, nose, the shadow which he had thought 
worth all the rest of the picture. Queen Elizabeth is said, 
by an edict, to have commanded all artists who should 
paint her likeness, “ to place her in a garden with a full 
light upon her, and the painter to put any shadow in her 
face at his peril.” The next time the Raja came, the 
Emperor took the opportunity ' of consulting him upon 
a subject that had given him a good deal of anxiety for 
many months, the dismissal of one of his personal servants 
who had become negligent and disrespectful. He first 
took care that no one should be within hearing, and then 
whispered in the artist’s ear that he wished to dismiss this 
man. The Raja said carelessly, as he looked from the 
imperial head to the canvas, “Why does your majesty 
not discharge the man if he displeases you ?" 

“Why do I not discharge him? I wish to do so, of 
course, and have wished to do so for many months, but 
kiuhchh tadblr chahiye, some plan of operations must be 
devised.” “If your majesty dislikes the man, you have 
only to order him outside the gates of the palace, and you 
are relieved from his presence at once.” “Tru^ man, I 
am relieved from his presence, but his enchantments may 
still reach me ; it is them that I most dread — he keeps me 
in a continual state of alarm ; and I would give anything to 
get him away in a good humour.” 

When the Raja returned to Meerut, he received a visit 
from one of the Emperor’s sons or nephews, who wanted to 
see the place. His tents were pitched upon the plain not 
far from the theatre; he arrived in the evening, and there 
happened to be a play that night Several times during 
the night he got a message from the prince to say that the 
ground near his tents was haunted by all manner of devils. 
The Raja sent to assure him that this could not possibly be 
the case. At last a man came about midnight to say that 
the prince could stand it no longer, and had given orders 
to prepare for his immediate return to Delhi; for the 



•Mcvamlcr IJO-T-'.fd lus ir"!n ttic nonicil and clovcn-footcd 
f;‘>d of ihc i:i;yinian dc.'i;rt, as .soinclhinj; lo sanctify all 
cntcrpTi'-vs, pisvifv the \>v; of all means, and vauy hefovc 
him the belief in his invincibility. 

I’fdjar was an admirable chief— a fit founder of a great 
dynasty — a very irroper object for the imagination of future 
generations to dwell upon, though not ijuite .so good as his 
grandson, the great Akbar. Taimur was a ferocious inon- 

* The inoNt secliule^l native piinccof the prc^ent day could not be 
piilty of this abiurdity. 

* Itatjar was si\th in de>cent from Taimur, not seventh. lUbat's 
grandfather, Abu Savyid, was great-grandson of Taimur. 

* Tliis is probably an exagger.ition. The actual facts are sufiicicntly 
horrible. 
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ster, who knew how to organize and command the set of 
demons who composed his arrhy, and how best to direct 
them for the destruction of the civilized portion of mankind 
and their works ; but who knew nothing else. In his 
invasion of India he caused the people of the towns and 
villages through which he passed to be all massacred without 
regard to religion, age, or sex. If the soldiers in the town 
resisted, the people were all murdered because they did so ; 
if they did not, the people were considered to have forfeited 
their lives to the conqueror for being conquered ; and told 
to purchase them by the surrender of all their property, the 
value of which was estimated by commissaries appointed 
for the purpose. The price was always more than they 
could pay ; and after torturing a certain number to death in 
the attempt to screw the sum out of them, the troops were 
let in to murder the rest ; so that no city, town, or village 
escaped ; and the very grain collected for the army, over 
and above what they could consume at any stage, was 
burned, lest it might relieve some hungry infidel of the 
country who had escaped from the general carnage. 

All the soldiers, high and low, were murdered when 
taken prisoners, as a matter of course ; but the officers and 
soldiers of Taimur’s array, after taking all the valuable 
moveables, thought they might be able to find a market for 
the artificers by whom they were made, and for their 
families ; and they collected together an immense number 
of men,, women, and children. All who asked for mercy 
pretended to be able to make something that these Tartars 
had taken a liking to. On coming before Delhi, Taimur’s 
army encamped on the opposite or left bank of the river 
Jumna j and here he learned that his soldiers had collected 
together above one hundred thousand of these artificers, 
besides their women and children. There were no soldiers 
among them ; but Taimur thought it might be trouble.some 
either to keep them or to turn them away without their 
women and children ; and still more so to make his soldiers 
send away these women and children immediately. He 



asked whether the prisoners were not for the most part 
unbelievers in his prophet Muhammad ; and being told 
that the majority were Hindoos, he gave orders that every 
man should be put to death ; and that any officer or soldier 
who refused to kill or have killed all such men, should 
suffer death. “ As soon as this order was made known,” 
says Taimur’s historian and great eulogist, “the officers 
and soldiers began to put it in execution ; and, in less than 
one hour, one hundred thousand prisoners, according to 
the smallest computation, were put to death, and their 
bodies thrown into the river Jumna. Among the rest, 
Mulanii Nasir-ud-din Amr, one of the most venerable 
doctors of the court, who would never consent so much as 
to kill a single sheep, was constrained to order fifteen slaves, 
whom he had in his tents, to be slain. Taimur then gave 
orders that one-tenth of his soldiers should keep watch over 
the Indian women, children, and camels taken in the 
pillage.” 

The city was soon after taken, and the people com- 
manded, as usual, to purchase their lives by the surrender 
of their property — troops were sent in to take it — numbers 
were tortured to death — and then the usual pillage and 
massacre of the whole people followed without regard to 
religion, age, or sex ; and about a hundred thousand more 
of innocent and unoffending people were murdered. The 
troops next massacred the inhabitants of the old city, which 
had become crowded with fugitives from the new the last 
remnant took refuge in a mosque, where two of Taimur’s 
most distinguished generals rushed in upon them at the 
head of five hundred soldiers ; and, as the amiable historian 
tells us, “ sent to the abyss of hell the souls of these infidels, 
of whose heads they erected towers, and gave tlreir bodies 
for food to birds and beasts of prey." Being at last tired 
of slaughter, the soldiers made slaves of the survivors, and 

' The “old city” was that of Kutb-ud-din and Iltitmidi ; the “new 
city ” w.as that of Ftroz Shah, which partly coincided with the existing 
city, and partly lay to the south, outside the Delhi gate. 
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drove them out in chains ; and, as they passed, tlie officers 
were allowed to select any they liked except the masons, 
whom Taimur required to build for him at Samarkand a 
church similar to that of Iltitmish in old Delhi. 

He now set out to take Meerut, which was at that time a 
fortified town of much note. The people determined to 
defend themselves, and happened to say thatTarmah Shirin, 
who invaded India at the head of a similar body of Tartars 
a century before' had been unable to take the place. This 
so incensed Taimur that he brought all his forces to bear on 
Meerut, took the place, and having had all the Hindoo 
men found in it skinned alive, he distributed their wives 
and children among his soldiers as slaves. He now sent 
out a division of his army to murder unbelievers, and 
collect plunder, over the cultivated plains between the 
Ganges and Jumna, while he led the main body on the 
same J)ious duty along the hills from Hardwar® on the 
Ganges to the west. Having massacred a few thousands of 
the hill people, TaimQr read the noon prayer, and returned 
thanks ■ to God for the victories he had gained, and the 
numbers he had murdered through his goodness ; and told 
his admiring army that a religious war like this produced 
two great advantages ; it secured eternal happiness in 
heaven, and a good store of valuable spoils on earth — that 
his design in all the fatigues and labours which he had 
undertaken was solely to render himself pleasing to God, 
treasure up good works for his eternal happiness, and get 
riches to bestow upon his soldiers and the poor. The his- 
torian makes a grave remark upon this invasion : — “ The 
Koran declares that the highest glory man can attain in this 
world is unquestionably waging a successful war in person 
against the enemies of his religion (no matter whether those 
against whom it is waged happen ever to have heard of this 
religion or not). Muhammad inculcated the same doctrine 
in his discourses with his friends ; and, in consequence, the 


' In A.D. 1303. 


® Now in the Saharanpur district. 
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In Oi io1)(.r folUnvini:. 'rniinur led ihis army of (lemons 
over the rich and jinlished etnmtries of Syria. Anatolia, and 
(leorjiia. levelling all the nties, towns, and vill.ages, and 
ina'Jsacring the inhabitants without any regard to ,ngc or 
sex. with the same amitMc vir.v of correcting the notions 
of j)eoi)le reg.arding his creed, propiti.ating the Deity, and 
rewarding his soldiers. He sent to the Christian in- 
habitants of Smyrn.a, then one of the first commcrci.-il cities 
in the world, to request that they would at once embrace 
Muhammadanism, in the hcautics of which the general and 
his soldiers had orders generously and diligently to instruct 
them, 'fhey refused, and 'laimur repaired immedi.ately to 
I This is a repetition of the shatement made above. 
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-the spot, that he might “share in the merit of sending 
their souls to the abyss of hell.” Bajazet, the Turkish 
emperor of Anatolia, had recently terminated an unavailing 
siege of seven years. Tairaiir took the city in fourteen days, 
December 1402:* had every man, Avoman, and child that 
he found in it murdered ; and caused some of the heads of 
the Christians to be throrvn by his balistas or catapultas into 
the ships that had come from different European nations to 
their succour. All other Christian communities found 
within the wide range of this dreadful tempest -Avere SAA'ept 
off in the same manner, nor did Muhammadan com- 
munities fare better. After the taking of Baghdad, every 
Tartar soldier AA-as ordered to cut off and bring aAA-ay the 
head of one or more prisoners, because some of the Tartar 
soldiers had been killed in the attack ; “ and they spared,” 
says the historian, “ neither old men of fourscore, nor young 
children of eight years of age ; no quarter Avas given either 
to rich or poor, and the number of dead AA'as so great that 
they could not be counted; tOAA'ers Avere made of their 
heads to sen-e as an example to posterity.” Ninety thousand 
AA-ere murdered in cold blood, and one hundred and twenty 
pyramids AA-ere made of the heads for trophies. Damascus, 
Nice, Aleppo, Sabaste, and all the other rich and populous 
cities of Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, and Georgia, then the 
most ciA'ilized region of the Avorld, shared in the same fate ; 
all were reduced to ruins, and their people, A\-ithout regard 
to religion, age, or sex, barbarously and brutally murdered. 

In the beginning of 1405, this man recollected that, 
among the many millions of unbelieving Christians and 
Hindoos “ AA-hose souls he had sent to the abyss of hell,” 
there AA-ere many ^luhammadans, Avho had no doubt Avhat- 

* Bajazet, or more accurately Bayezid I., vi-as defeated by Taimur at 
the battle of Angora in 1402, and died the following year. The story 
of his confinement in an iron cage is discredited by modern critics, 
though Gibbon (Chap. LXV) shows that it is supported by much good 
evidence. Anatolia is a synonym for Asia Minor. It is a vague term, 
the Greek equivalent of “ the- Levant.” 
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ever in the divine origin or co-eternal existence of the 
Koriin ; and, as their death might, perhaps, not Have been 
altogether pleasing to his God and his prophet, he 
determined to appease them both by undertaking the mur- 
der of some two hundred millions of industrious and un- 
offending Chinese ; among whom there was little chance of 
finding one man who had ever even heard of the Koran — 
much less believed in its divinity and co-eternity — or of its 
interpreter, Muhammad. At the head of between two and 
three hundred thousand well-mounted Tartars and their 
followers, he departed from his capital of Samarkand on 
the Sth of January, 1405, and crossed the Jaxartes’ on the 
ice. In the words of his judicious historian, “he thus 
generously undertook the conquest of China, which was in- 
habited only by unbelievers, that by so good a work he 
might atone for what had been done amiss in other wars, 
in which the blood of so many of the faithful had been 
shed.” 

“ As all my vast conquests,” said TaimCir himself,® “ have 
caused the destruction of a good many of the faithful, I am 
resolved to perform some good action, to atone for the 
crimes of my past life ; and to make war upon the infidels, 
and exterminate the idolaters of China, which cannot be 
done without very great strength and power. It is there- 
fore fitting, my dear companions in arms, that those very 
soldiers, who were the instruments whereby those my faults 
were committed, should be the means by which I work out 
my repentance, and that they should march into China, to 
acquire for themselves and their Emperor the merit of that 
holy war, in demolishing the temples of those unbelievers 
and erecting good Muhammadan mosques in their places. 
By this means we shall obtain pardon for all our sins, for 
the holy Koran assures us that good works efface the sins 

* Otherwise called Sihdn, or Syr Daiyii. 

- Taimur left behind him two works, the “ Memoirs” (Ma/fitsa/) 
and the “Institutes” [Tiisitia/). These have been translated into 
English by Major Stewart. 

VOL. n. 
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of this world.” At the close of the Emperors speech, the 
princes of the blood and other officers of rank besought 
God to bless his generous undertaking, unanimously 
applauding his sentimcnt.s, and loading him with praises, 
“Let the Emperor but display his standard, and we will 
follow him to the end of the world.” 

'laimur died soon after crossing the Jaxartes, on the ist 
of April, 1405, and China was saved from this dreadful 
scourge. But, as philosophical historian, Sharf-ud-din,^ 
profoundly observes, “'riie Koran remarks that if any one 
in his pilgrimage to Mecca should be surprised by death, 
the merit of the good work is still written in heaven in his 
name, as surely as if he had had the good fortune to 
accomplish it. It is the same with regard to the ‘ ghaza ’ 
(holy war), where an eternal merit is acquired by troubles, 
fatigues, and dangers ; and he who dies during the cntcr- 
])risc, at whatever stage, is deemed to have completed his 
design.” ThusTaimfir the I^me had the merit, beyond all 
question of doubt, of sending to the aby.ss of hell two hun- 
<lred millions of men, women, and children, for not believ- 
ing in a certain book of which they had never heard or 
r<;.id; for the Tartars had not become Muhammadans 
wlien they conquered China in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. Indeed, the amiable and profound \\\%~ 
torian is of opinion, after the most mature deliberation, that 
“ God himself must have arranged all this in favour of so 
great and good a prince ; and knowing that his end was 
nigh, inspired him with the idea of undertaking this enter- 
prise, that he might have the merit of having completed it ; 
olhenvise, how should he have thought of leading out his 
army in the dead of winter to cross countries covered with 
i<:e and snow ? ” 

• All Yaftll, commonly eaUt-il Sliarf.u'l-illn, author of the “Zafar- 
r vsr.7. ” in I’cf'.ian ; which was tran«latc'l into I’rench hy Petis dc I.a 
< t lix in 1722, r.r.'i tran-.lr.tc'l into KngliOi from tho French by J. Darby 
in l!." following year. Ibn .\ial- hah, in an Arabic worh, ilt»cril)cs 
T.-'.-'c'r from a ho tile point of view. {/Ci:cy:h. Jirit., 9'.h cl., s.v. 
“Tim’-r.-J 
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thrown ; and as Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Anatolia, Georgia, 
Circassia, and Russia, had been, or were being, desolated ‘ 
by the army of this Tartar chief, they passed into Egypt and 
Bulgaria, whence they spread over all other countries. 
Scattered over the face of these countries, they found small 
parties of vagrants who were from the same region as them- 
selves, who spoke the same language, and who bad in all 
probability been drawn away by the same means of armies 
returning from the invasion of India. Chingiz Khan 

invaded India two centuries before ; his descendant, Tarmah 
Shirin, invaded India in 1303, and must have taken back 
with him multitudes of captives. The unhappy prisoners 
of Taimur the Lame gathered round these nuclei as the 
only people who could understand or sympathize with them. 
From his sixth expedition into India Mahmud is said to 
have carried back with him to Ghaznih two hundred 
thousand Hindoo captives in a state of slavery, a.d. ioii. 
From his seventh expedition in 1017, his army of one 
hundred and forty thousand fighting men returned 
“ laden with Hindoo captives, who became so cheap, that 
a Hindoo slave was valued at less than two rupees.” 
Mahmud made several expeditions to the west immediately 
after his return from India, in the same manner as Taimur 
did after him, and he may in the same manner have 
scattered his Indian captives. They adopted the habits of 
their new friends, which are indeed those of all the vagrant 
tribes of India, and they have continued to presen'e them 
to the present day. I have compared their vocabularies 
with those of India, and find so many of the words the- 
same that I think a native of India would, even in the 
present day, be able without much difl[iculty to make him- 
self understood by a gang of gipsies in any part of 
Europe.^ 

* It is impossible within the limits of a note to discuss the problem 
of the origin of the gipsies. Much has been written about it, though 
nothing quite satisfactory. The gipsy, or Romany, language is cer- 
tainly closely related to, though not derived from, the existing languages. 
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A good Christian may not be able exactly to under- 
stand the nature of the merit which Tamerlane expected to 
acquire from sending so many unoffending Chinese to the 
abyss of hell. According to the Muhammadan creed, God 
has vowed “to fill hell chock full of men and genii.” 
Hence his reasons for htirJcuitig their hearts against that 
faith in the Koran which might send them to heaven, and 
which would, they think, necessarily follow an impartial 
examination of the evidence of its divinity and certainty. 
Taimiir thought, no doubt, that it would be very meritorious 
on his p.art to assist God in this his labour of filling the 
great abyss by throwing into it all the existing population 
of China : while he spread over their land in pastoral tribes 
the goodly seed of Muhammadanism, which would give him 
a rich supply of recruits for paradise. 

The following dialogue took place one day between me 
and the “ mufti," or head Muhammadan law officer, of one 
of our regulation courts. ‘ 

“ Does it not seem to you strange, Mufti Sahib, that your 
prophet, who, according to your notions, must have been 
so well acquainted with the universe and the laws that 
govern it, should not have revealed to his followers some 
great truths hitherto unknown regarding these laws, which 
might have commanded their belief, and that of all future 
generations, in his divine mission ? ” 

oflfortheni India. Some of the fonns are very archaic. A vocabulary 
of it has been published by Mr. and Mrs. Grierson in the Indian Anti- 
quary. The authoi’s theory does not tally with all the facts. Gipsies 
e.visted in Persia and Europe long before Taiinur's time. They cer- 
tainly did not come through Egypt. The article in the 9th edition of 
the Encyclopiniia Britannica gives a readable summary of the various 
opinions on their origin. 

* Before the Codes were passed (1S59-1S61) the criminal law 
administered in India w-as, in the main, that of the Muhammadans, and 
each judge's court had a Muhammadan law officer attached, who pro- 
nounced a " fatwa,” or decision, intimating the law applicable to the 
case, and the penalty which might be inflicted. Several examples of 
these fatwas” will be found among the papers bound up with the 
author’s “ Ramaseeana.” 
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“ Not at all,” said the Mufti; “ they would- probably not 
have understood him ; and if they had, those who did not 
believe in what he did actually reveal to them, would not 
have believed in him had he revealed all the laws that 
govern the universe.” 

“ And why should they not have believed in him ? ” 

“ Because what he revealed . was sufficient to convince 
all men whose hearts had not been hardened in unbelief. 
God said, ‘ As for the unbelievers, it is the same with them 
whether you admonish them or do not admonish them ; 
they will not believe. God hath sealed up their hearts, 
their ears, and their eyes ; and a grievous punishment 
awaits them.’ 

“ And why were the hearts of any men thus hardened 
to unbelief, when by unbelief they were to incur such 
dreadful penalties ?” 

“ Because they were otherwise wicked men.” 

“ But you think, of course, that there was really much 
of good in the revelations of your prophet ? ” 

“ Of course we do.” 

“ And that those who believed in it were likely to become 
better men for their faith ? ” 

“Assuredly,” 

“ Then why harden the hearts of even bad men against 
a faith that might make them good ? ” 

“Has not God said, ‘If we had pleased, we had 
certainly given unto every soul its direction ; but the word 
which hath proceeded from me must necessarily be fulfilled 
when I said, Verily, I will fill hell with men and genii alto- 
gether.’^ And again, * Had it pleased the Lord he would 
have made all men of one religion; but they shall not 
cease to differ among them, unless those on whom the 
I..ord shall have mercy; and unto this hath he created 

* Sec Koran, chap. 15. [W. H. S.] The passage is the second 
sentence in chap. ii. The wording, as quoted, diiiers slightly from 
Sale’s version. 

* See Koran, chap, xxxii. [W. H. S.] 
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thc'm ; for the word of thy I^ord shall be fulfilled when he 
said, Verily, J will Jill hell altogether with genii anti 

“You all believe that the devil, like all the angels, was 
made of fire ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And that ho was doomed to hell because he would not 
fall down and worship Adam, who was made of clay ? ” 

“ Yes, God commanded him to bow down to Adam ; 
and when he did not do as he was bid, God said, ‘ Why, 
Iblis, what hindered thee from bowing down to Adam as 
the other angels did ? ’ He replied, ‘ It is not fit that I 
should worship man, whom thou hast formed of dried clay, 
or black mud.’ God said, ‘ Get thee, therefore, hence, for 
thou shalt be pelted with stones ; and a curse shall be upon 
thee till the day of judgment.’ The devil said, ‘ O Lord, 
give mo respite unto the day of resurrection.’ God said, 

‘ Verily, thou shalt be respited until the appointed time.’ 

“ And does it not appear to you. Mufti Siihib, that in 
respiting the devil Iblis till the day of resurrection, some 
injustice was done to the children of Adam ? ” 

“How?” 

“ Because he replies, ‘ O Lord, because thou hast 
seduced me, I will surely tempt men to disobedience in the 
earth.’ ” 

“ No, sir, because he could only tempt those who were 
jredestined to go astray, for he adds, ‘ I will seduce all, 
except such of them as shall be thy chosen servants.’ 
God said, ‘ This is the right way with me. Verily, as to 
my sen-ants, thou shalt have no power over them ; but 
over those only who shall be seduced, and who shall 
follow thee; and hell is surely denounced to them all.’”“ 

* JMd. chap. xi. [AV. H. S.] Sale’s vci-sion, with trifling verbal 
clifTercnces. The ‘‘ imifli's ” reasoning has been heard in Europe. 

“ See Koran, chap. .w. [W. li. S.] Sale’s version, with niodific.v 
tions. 

® “ This is a revelation of the most mighty, the merciful God ; that 
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“Then yen think. Mrf:: Sihib. thnt the ce-.E conic 
sednee only snch as ■^ere predestined to go cirtrcy, and 
•irho Tronic have gone astray vrhether he: the c-y-i'-f had 
been respited or no: ? “ 

“Cerndnly I co.“ 

“ Does it not then appear to you dnat it is as unlust to 
predestine men to do that fer rrhich they are to be sent to 
helL as it "cnid be to leave them all nnguided to the 
temptations of the ceT-S? - 

These are cimenit cnestions.- replied ±e Mufti. “ “hich 
vre cannot venture to ash eren ourselves. Ail that rre can 
CO is to endeavour to understand vr'ant is Trritten in the 
holy booh- and act according to in God made us alh and 
he has the right to do vrhat he pleases Trith vrhat he lua 
made : the potter makes tvro vessels, he dashes the one on 
the ground, but the ether he sells to stand in the palaces of 
princes.' 

“ But a pot has no soul Mufti Sahib, to be roasted to all 
eternity in hell !” 

“True, sir; ths^e are cuesuoas beyond rite reach of 
human undersmnding.' 

“ Ho~ often do you read over the Koran ? “ 

“I read the Trhole over about three times a month,' 
rephed the Mufti.’ 

I mentioned this conversation one day to the NaTvab Ali- 
ud-dia,' a most estimable old sentleman of sevenn* veais 


iioa raejest Ts^am a people -nrhtjse father? ere rot TTaraeil. aad TTho 
lire ia a^ligeaoe. Oai seateace hath jasilr baea pioacaacea egaisst 
the gieatei part of thess, -n-berefore thev sbdl sot beilere. It Kriil 
be eqaaJ 11010 them Trhetaer then preach cato them, or ilo act preach 
tmto them ; thej' shall 201 believe." Kcraa, chap. saatvL [W. H. S.] 
From beginaieg of the chapter. Sale's versos ; a seatesae beiag 
omitted bstweea “ believe ” and “ It shall." 

* I have aever met aaother laaa so thoroaghlv master of the Kotaa 
as the Mnfii, and yet he had the repauttioa of beisg a very cerrspt 
laaa in las o 5 .es. fw. H. S.] 

* . 4 Jeeoodeea ; aa naasaal name j peshsps a laisprfat for 
ad>dln. 
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of ago, who resides at Munldabad, and asked him whether 
he did not think it a singular omission on the part of Mu- 
hammad, after In's journey to heaven, not to tell mankind 
some of the truths that have since been discovered regard- 
ing the nature of the bodies that fill these heavens, and 
the laws that govern their motions. Mankind could not, 
either from the Koran, or from the traditions, perceive 
that he was at all aware of the errors of the system of 
astronomy that prevailed in his day, and among his 
people.'’ 

“Not at all," rejilied the Nawiib; “ the prophets had, no 
doubt, abundant opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the heavenly bodies, and the laws which govern them, 
jiarticularly those who, like Muhammad, had been up 
through the seven heavens ; but their thoughts were so 
entirely taken up with the Deity that they probably never 
noticed the objects by which he was surrounded ; and if 
they had noticed them, they would not, perhaps, have 
thought it necessary to say anything about them. Their 
object was to direct men's thoughts towards God and his 
commandments, and to instruct them in their duties 
towards him and towards each other.” 

“ Suppose," continued the Nawab, “ you were to be in- 
vited to see and converse with even your earthly sovereign, 
would not your thoughts be too much taken up with him to 
admit of your giving, on your return, an account of the 
things you saw about him ? I have been se\-eral times to 
see you, and I declare that I have been so much taken up 
with the conversations which have passed, that I have 
never noticed the many articles I now see around me, nor 
could I have told any one on my return home what I had 
seen in your room — the wall-shades, the pictures, the sofas, 
the tables, the book-cases,” continued he, casting his e3’es 
round the room, “ all escaped my notice, and might have 
escaped it had my e3’es been 3’ounger and stronger than they 
are. What then must have been the state of mind of those 
great prophets, who were admitted to see and converse with 
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the great Creator of the universe, and vrere sent by him to 
instruct mankind ? ” 

I told my old friend that I thought his answer the best 
that could be given ; but still, that we could not help think- 
ing that if I^Iuhammad had really been acquainted '.^^th the 
nature of the heavenly bodies, and the laws which govern 
them, he would have taken advantage of his knowledge to 
secure more firmly their faith in his mission, and have 
explained to them the real state of the case, instead of 
talking about the stars as merely made to be thrown at 
devils, to give light to men upon this little globe of ours, 
and to guide them in their "wanderings upon it bv sea 
and land. 

“But what,” said the Nawab, “are the great truths 
that you would have had our hob' prophet to teach 
mankind ? ” 

“1^■hy, Nawab Sahib, I would have had him tell us, 
amongst other things, of that law which makes this our 
globe and the other planets revolve round the sun, and 
their moons around them. I would have had him 
teach us something of the nature of the things %ve 
call comets, or stars with large tailt;^ and of that of 
the fixed stars, which we suppose to be suns, lilie 
our sun, w-ith planets re^-ob-ing round them lil:e ours, 
since it is clear that they do not borrow their light 
from our sun, nor from anj'thing that we can discover in 
the heavens. I would also have had him tell us the 
nature of that white belt which crosses the sky, which 
}ou call the ovaiious belt, ‘ Khatt-i-abyaz,’ and we the 
milky way, and which we consider to be a collection of 
self-lighted stars, while many orthodox but unlettered 
Musalmans think it the marks made in the sky hy 
Bora^ the rough-shod donkey, on which your prophet 
rode from Jerusalem to heaven. And you thinl:, Nawab 
Sahib, that there was quite evidence enough to satisfy any 
person whose heart had not been hardened to unbelief? 
and that no description of the heavenly bodies or of the 
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laws wliich govern their motion, could have had any in- 
Ihienee on the minds of such people ? ’’ ’ 

“Assuredly 1 do, sir Has not (lod said, ‘ If we should 
open a gate in the heavens above them, and they should 
ascend thereto all the day long, they would surely say, our 
eyes are only dazzled, or rather we are a people deluded by 
enchantments.'' Do you think, sir. that anything which 
his m.ajesty Moses could h.avc said about the planets, and 
the comets, and the milky way, would have tended so much 
to persuade the children of Israel of his divine mission as 
did the single stroke of his rod, which brought a river of 
delieious water gushing from a dr\’ rock when they were all 
dying from thirst ? When our holy prophet,” continued 
the N.awab (placing the points of the four fingers of his 
right hand on the table), placed his blessed hand thus on 
the ground, and caused four streams to gush out from the 
dug plain, and supply with fresh water the whole army 
whieh was perishing from thirst ; and when out of ovilyjfve 
small dales he afterwards feasted this immense army till 
they could cat no more, he surely did more to convince his 
followers of his divine mission than he could have done by 
any discourse about the planets, and the milky way (Khatt- 
i-abyaz).” 

“ No doubt, Nawab Sahib, these were very powerful 
arguments for those who saw them, or believed them to 
have been seen ; and those who doubt the divinity of your 

* The I7tli chapter of the Koran opens with ttie words, ” Praise be 
unto him who transpoited his ser\'ant by night from the sacred 
temple of Mecca to the fartlier temple of Jerusalem,” “from whence,” 
as Sale observes, “ he was carried through the seven heavens to the 
presence of God, and brought back again to Mecca the same night.” 
The commentators dispute whether the journey to heaven was cor- 
poreally performed, or merely in a vision. “ But the received opinion 
is that it was no vision, but that he was actually transported in the 
body to his joumey’.s end ; and if anj’ impossibility be objected, they 
think it a suflicient answer to say that it might easily be effected by an 
omnipotent agent.” 

- See Koran, chap. xv. [W. H. S.] 
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prophet’s mission are those who doubt their ever having 
been seen.” 

“ The whole army saw and attested them, sir, and that is 
evidence enough for us ; and those who saw them, and 
were not satisfied, must have had their hearts hardened to 
unbelief.” 

“ And you think, Nawab Sahib, that a man is not master 
of his own belief or disbelief in religious matters ; though 
he is rewarded by an eternity of bliss in paradise for the 
one, and punished by an eternity of scorching in hell for 
the other ? ” 

“ I do, sir, faith is a matter of feeling; and over our 
feelings we have no control. All that we can do is to pre- 
vent their influencing our actions, when these actions 
would be mischievous. I have a desire to stretch out this 
arm, and crush that fly on the table. I can control the act, 
and do so ; but the desire is not under my control.” 

“True, Nawab Sahib; and in this life we puni.sh men 
not for their feelings, which are beyond their control, but 
for their acts, over which they have control ; and we are 
apt to think that the Deity will do the same.”- 

“ There are, sir,” continued the Nawab, “ three kinds of 
certainty — the moral certainty, the mathematical, and the 
religious certainty, which we hold to be the greatest of al 
— ^the one in which the mind feels entire repose. This 
repose I feel in everything that is \mtten in the Koran, in 
the Bible, and, with the few known e.\ceptions, in the New 
Testament.* We do not believe that Christ was the son 
of God, though we believe him to have been a great 
prophet sent down to enlighten mankind ; nor do we be- 
lieve that he was crucified. We believe that the wicked 
Jews got hold of a thief, and crucified him in the belief 
that he was the Christ ; but the real Christ was, we think, 
taken up into heaven, and not suffered to be crucified.” 

> The Muhammadaus believe that the Christians have tampered 
with the Scriptures. 
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“ Hut. X.iwfib .Sriliil), tlic Sikh.s have their book, in which 
they have the same faith." 

“ Tnic, sir, but tlie Sikhs arc unlettered, ignorant 
bnites : and you do not, I hope, call their ‘ (Jranth ’ a 
book — a thing written only the other day, and full of non- 
sense. Xo ‘book' has appe.irod since the Koran came 
down from heaven : nor will any other come till the day of 
Judgment. And how." said the Xawfib, “have people in 
modem days made all the discoveries you speak of in 
astronomy ? " 

“ Chiefly, Xaw.’ib Sahib, by means of the telescope, which 
is .an instrument of modern invention." 

“ And do you sui)pose, sir, that I would put the evidence 
of your ‘ durbins ’ (lelescoi)es) in opposition to that of the 
holy prophet ? Xo, sir, depend upon it that there is much 
fallacy in a telescope— it is not to be relied upon. I have 
conversed with many e.\cellent European gentlemen, and 
their great fault appears to me to lie in the implicit faith 
they put in these telescopes — they hold their evidence above 
that of the prophets, Moses, Abraham, and Elijah. It is 
dreadful to think how much mischief these telescopes may 
do. Xo, sir, let us hold fast by the prophets ; what they 
tell us is the truth, and the only truth that we can entirely 
rely upon in this life. I would not hold the evidence of all 
the telescopes in the world as anything against one word 
uttered by the humblest of the prophets named in the Old 
or New Testament, or the holy Koran. The prophets, sir, 
keep to the prophets, and throw aside your telescopes — 
there is no truth in them ; some of them turn people upside 
down, and make them walk upon their heads ; and yet you 
put their evidence against that of the prophets.”^ 

Nothing that I could say would, after this, com-ince the 
Nawab that there was any virtue in telescopes ; his religious 

* It would be difficult to give more vh-id expression to the eternal 
conBict between the theological and the scientific spirit. Compare 
the remarks ante, Vol. I, p. aijn., on the attitude of Hindoos towards 
modem science. 
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fct-'ling hatl been j;really cxeiu-d aj^ainM them ; and had 
{'talilco, 'I'ycim Itrahe, Kepler, N't.-wton, Uaplaee, ajtd the 
Herschcls, all been present to tlefeitfl them, they would nf»t 
have altered his opinion of their demerits. 'I'he old man has, I 
believe, a shrewd snspioion that they are inventions f)f the 
devil to lead men frenn the right way ; and were he told all 
that these groat men have disenver«'<l through their means, 
he would be very much disposed to believe that they were 
incarnations of his satanin majesty playittg over again with 
“ diirbins ’’ (telescopes) the same game which the serj)ent 
played with the apple in the garden t»f Kden. 

Solicit not thy thoughts wiilt ni.Ulrr^ hid ; 

Leave them to (•n't atiovc : him scivc and fear ; 

Of other cieatures, as him pir.iscs hf't, 

Wherever jilacc<l, let him ili-.p.i.e : joy thou 
In what he gives to Ihcc. this Taradiic 
Amt thy fair Kve : heaven is for thee too higli 
To know svhal passes il»cre : he lowly wise : 

Think only what concerns tltee, and thy lieing : 

Dream not of other worlds, what cieatntc'. tlicrc 
Live, in what state, condition, or degree : 

Conteiilcd that thus far hath liceii revealed, 

Not of earth only, hut of higlicst heaven."* 

« 

* Paratlise iMt, Hook viii. [W. 11 . S.) Line 167 ; from Kaphacl's 
address to Adam. 
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Ir.i'iir.ii I'liliri.' — It'. Defect— nm! tJicir C.iii^c ami Kemedy. 

On thi; wo cros<iccl the river Jumna, over a bridge 
of l>oat.':. kept uj) by the King of Ondh for the use of the 
public, though his majesty is now connected witli Delhi 
only by the tomb of his ancestor and his territories are 
separated from the imperbl city by the two great rivers, 
Ganges and Jumna. 

We jtrocceded to I'amikhnagar, about twelve miles over 
an cxccrahle road running over a flat hut rugged surface of 
unproductive soil.^ India is, perhaps, the only civilized 
country in the world where a great city could he approached 
by such a road from the largest military station in the 
empire,' not more than three stages distant. After hre.ak- 
fast the head native police officer of the division came to 
jiay his respects. He talked of the dreadful murders which 
used to be perpetrated in this neighbourhood by miscre.ints, 

t CIi.nj)ter XXI of Vol. II of origin.il edition. 

- January, 1S36. 

* The tomb of SafJar Jang, or Mansur All Khan, described aii/e, 
Vol. II, p. 163. The bridges over the Jumna are now, of course 
maintained by Government and the railw.iy com])anic.<i. 

* The main highways approaching Delhi are now excellent mct.illed 
roads. 

* liy the term ‘‘the largest military station in the empire,” the 
author means Meerut. At present the largest milit.iry station in 
Northern India is, I believe, Rawal Pindi, and the combined canton- 
ments of Sccimdcriib.id and Bolarum in the Nizam’s dominions con- 
stitute the largest inilitaQ* station in the empire. 
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who found shelter in the territories of tlie Begani Samrfi,^ 
whither his followers dared not hunt for them ; and men- 
tioned a case of nine persons who had been murdered just 
within the boundary of our territories about seven years 
before, and thrown into a dr)’ well. He was jircsent at the 
inquest held on their bodies, and described their appear- 
ance ; and I found that they were the bodies of a news 
writer from Lahore, who, with his eight companions, had 
been murdered by Thugs on his way back to Rohilkhand. 
I had long before been made acejuainted with the circum- 
stances of this murder, and the peqietrators had all been 
secured, but we wanted this link in the chain of evidence. 
It had been described’ to me as having taken place within 
the boundary of the Begam’s territor)’, and I applied to her 
for a report on the inquest She declared that no bodies 
had been discovered about the time mentioned ; and I 
concluded that the ignorance of the people of the neigh- 
bourhood was pretended, as usual in such cases, with a 
view to avoid a summons to give evidence in our courts. 
I referred forthwith to the magistrate of the district, and 
found the report that I wanted, and thereby completed the 
chain of evidence upon a ver)’ important case. The 
Thanadiir seemed much surprised to find that I was so well 
acquainted with the circumstances of this murder, but still 
more that the perpetrators were not the poor old Begam’s 
subjects, but our own. 

The police officers employed on our borders find it very 
convenient to trace the perpetrators of .all murders and 
g.ang robberies into the territories of native chiefs, whose 
subjects they accuse often when they know that the crimes 
have been committed by our own. They are, on the one 
hand, afraid to seize or accuse the re.al offenders, lest they 
should avenge themselves by some personal violence, or by 
thefts or robberies, which they often commit with a view to 

* Comprising parts of the Meerut and Muzafrnrnngnr districts of the 
North-Western I’rovinces. The Begam’s history will be discussed in 
Chapter XX, fast. 
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p t tlu-m turned out nf office ns inefticient : nnd, on the 
other, they .nro teni]ited to conce.il the real oflenders hy .n 
hl'eral sharo of tlie spoil. an«l .a jiromise of not offending 
.again within fheir h\iL 'J'heir temiro of office is far loo 
insi cnre. and ihi'ir salaries are far ton small. 'I'hcy arc 
<'ften di'.mis'-ed summarily hy the m.agistratc if they send 
him in no jirisnners ; and .also if they send in to him 
I>tisoners who are not nltimalely convicted, hcc.aiisc a 
magi>-tmte's merits are ton often estimated hythe proportion 
that his eonviciions hear to his .ae(]nittals among the 
]>risoners committed for trial to the Sessions. Men are 
often ultimately acquitted for want of judicial i>roof, wlicn 
there is ahnndance of that moral proof on which a police 
officer or magistrate has to act in the discharge of his 
duties : and in a country where gangs of professional anti 
hereditary rohhers and mitrdercr.s extend their depredations 
into very remote parts, and seldom commit them in the 
distriets in which they reside, the most vigilant police 
officer must often fail to discover the perpetrators of heavy 
crimes that take place within his range.’ 

When they cannot find them, the native officers cither 
scire innocent jicrsons, and frighten them into confc.ssion. 
or else they try to conceal the crime, and in this they are 
seconded hy the stifTercrs in the rohber)’, who will always 
avoid, if they can. a jirosccution in our’coiirts. and by their 
ncighhotirs, who dread being summoned to give evidence 
as a serious calamity, 'riie man who has been robbed, 
instead of being an object of compassion among his 
ncigblrours, often incurs their resentment for subjecting 
them to this calamity ; and they not only p.ay largely them- 
selves, hut make him jray largely to have his losses 
concealed from the magistrate. I'ormcrly, when a district 

* Tlic members of the refonne*! police force, constituted under 
Act V. of 1S61, generally on the model of the Itoyal Irish Constahularj’, 
have no reason to complain of insecurity of tenure. It is now verj’ 
dinicult to obtain sanction In the dismissal of a corrupt or inclllcient 
olTicer. unless he has been judicially convicted of a statutor}’ orTcncc. 

VOL. II. P 
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was visited i)y a judge of circuit to hold his sessions only 
once or twice a year, and men were constantly bound over 
to prosecute and apjtear as evidence from sessions to 
sessions, till they were wearied and worried to death, this 
evil was much greater than at i)resent, when every district 
is provided with its judge of sessions, who is, or ought to 
be, always ready to take uj} the cases committed for trial by 
the magistrate.* This was one of the best measures of 
I.ord IV. Bentinck’s admirable, though much abused, 
administration of the government of India,'* Still, how- 
ever, the inconvenience and delay of prosecution in our 
courts are so great, and the chance of the ultimate con- 
viction of great offenders is so small that strong tcmjjtations 
are held out to the police to conceal or misrepresetU the 
character of crimes ; and they must have a great feeling of 
security in their tenure of office, and more adequate 

> Ordinarily there is for eacli district, or administrative unit, a scjiarate 
Sessions and District Judge, who tries Iwlh civil and criminal cases of 
the more serious hind. Occasionally two or tliree districts have only 
one judge between them, who is then usually very much in arrear with 
his work. Sessions for tlie trial of serious criminal cases are lield 
monthly, bimonthly, or quarterly, according to circumstances. In 
some districts, and for some classes of cases, tlie jury system lias been 
introduced, but, as a rule, in Northern India tlie responsibility rests 
with the judge alone, who receives some sliglit aid from assessors. 
Capital sentences passed by a Sesslonsjudgc must be confirmed by two 
Judges of a High Court, 

® The historian Tliornton (chapter xxvji) went so far as to declare 
that Lord William Bcntinck has “done less for the interest of 
India, and for his own reputation, tlian any wlio liad occupied his 
place since the 'commencement of the nineteenth centui^’, witii the 
single exception of Sir George Barlow,” The abolition of widow- 
burning is the only act of the Bentinck administration wliicli this 
writer could praise. Such a criticism is manifestly unjust, the out- 
come of contemporary anger and prejudice. The inscription written 
by Macaulay, the friend and coadjutor of Lord \Yilliam, and placed 
on the statue of the reforming Governor-General in Calcutta, does not 
give undeserved praise to the much-abused statesman. Sir William 
Sleeman so much admired Lord William Bentinck, and formed such a 
favourable estimate of the merits of his government, that it may be 
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salaries, heltor chances of rising, and better supervision 
over them, before lliey will resist such temptation. These 
'rhanadfirs, and all the public officers under them, are all 
so very inadequately jiaid that corruption among them 
excites no feeling of odium or indignation in the minds of 
those among whom they live and scn'c. Such feelings are 
rather directed against the government that places them in 
.such situations of so much labour and responsibility with 
.salaries so inadeijuate ; and thereby confers upon them 
virtually a license to pay themselves by preying upon those 
whom they are employed ostensibly to protect. I'hey 
know that with such salaries they can never have the 
reputation of being honc.st, however faithfully they may 
discharge their duties ; and it is too hard to expect that 
men will long submit to the necessity of being thought 
corrupt, without reaping some of the advantages of cor- 

wcU to support his opinion by tl»at of M.icaulay. The le.xt of the 
inscription is 

TO 

\YILLIAM CAVEXDI.SII BEXTIXCK, 

who during seven years ruled India wiili eminent pnidence, integrity, 
and benevolence; 

who, placed at the head of a great Empire, never laid aside the simpli- 
city and moderation of a private citizen ; 
who infused into Oriental despotism the spirit of British freedom ; who 
never forgot that the end of Government is 
the happiness of the governed ; 
who abolishcrl cnicl rites ; 
svho cfTaccd humiliating distinctions ; 
who gave liberty to the expression of public opinion ; 
whose constant study it was to elevate the intellectual and 
mor.al character of the nation committed to his charge, 

THIS .MONUMENT 
svas erected by men 

who, differing in race, in manners, in language, and in religion, 
cherish with equal veneration and gratitude 
the memory of his wise, reforming, and paternal administration. 

[Lord William Bentinck, by D. Boulger, p. 203 ; “ Rulers of India” 
series.) 
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ruption. Let the Thanadars have everywhere such salaries 
as will enable them to maintain their families in comfort, 
and keep up that appearance of respectability which their 
station in society demands ; and over every three or four 
Tlianadars’ jurisdiction let there be an officer appointed 
upon a higher scale of salary, to supervise and control their 
proceedings, and armed with powers to decide minor 
offences. To these higher stations the 'J'hanadars will be 
able to look forward as their reward for a faithful and 
zealous discharge of their duties.* 

He who can suppose that men so inadequately paid, who 
have no promotion to look forward to, and feel no security 
in their tenure of office, and consequently no hope of a 
provision for old age,* will be zealous and honest in the 
discharge of their duties, must be very imperfectly 
acquainted with human nature, and with the motives by 
which men are influenced in all quarters of the world; 
but we are none of us so ignorant, for we all know that the 
same motives actuate public servants in India as elsewhere. 
IVe liave acted successfully upon this knowledge in the 
scale of salaries and gradation of rank assigned to 
European civil functionaries, and to all native functionaries 
employed in the judicial and revenue branches of the 
public service; and why not act upon it in that of the 
salaries assigned to the native officers employed in the 
police ? The magistrate of a district gets a salary of from 
two thousand to two thousand five hundred rupees a month.'* 

* An European District Superintendent of Police, under the 
general supervision of the Magistrate of the District, now com- 
mands the police of each district, and frequently has one or two 
European Assistants. He is also aided by well-paid Inspectors, who 
are for the most part natives. Measures have recently been taken, 
especially in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, to improve tlie 
pay, training, and position of the police force, European and native. 

* Police oflicers and men now obtain pensions, like public servants 
in other departments. 

® In some provinces tlie highest salaries of magistrates are very much 
lower than the rates stated by the author, which are the highest paid 
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'riu- o.'iifcr nc\i under him is the 'I’hrmad.lr. or head 

n.iti\e j'.'!i< e niheer of a Mihdirision of his tlistricl, con- 
taining; many touns and villaj;e.s with a popwlalion of a 
hinuiinl tlioi!'-atid .•-I'lils. ‘I'his ofticer gets a salary of 
t\\en*.y jhe rupee- a inimth. He cannot possibly do his 
duty nnie— lu: keeps one or two horses : indeed, he is told 
hy the magi-trale that lie <-annot ; atid that lie must have 
one or two hor.-e-, or resign his post. The people, seeing 
how nitieh we e\peet fit»m the Th.lnadar. and how little 
v.e give him, suhinit to his demands for contrilnitions 
without murmviring, and consider almost any demand 
trivial from a man so employcfl and so paid, 'riiey are 
confounded at our iiK'on-istency. and say, “ We see you 
giving high salaries and high prospects of advancement to 
men ho have nothing to do hut collect your rents, and 
decide our di-putes about pounds, shillings, and pence, 
which we used to decide much better ourselves, when we 
had no other court but that of our ciders — while those who 
are to protect life and property, to keep peace over the 
land, and enable the industrious to work in security, main- 
tain their families, and jiay the government revenue, arc 
left with hardly any pay at all." 

There is really nothing in our rule in India which strikes 
the peojile so much as this inconsistency, the evil effects of 
which are so great and manifest ; the only way to remedy 
the evil is to give a greater feeling of security in the tenure 
of ofiice, a higher rate of salary, the hope of a provision 
for old age, and. above all, the gradation of rank, by inter- 
posing tlic officers I speak of between the Thfinadars and 
the magistrate.' This h.-is all been done in the cstablish- 

tu the ino-t -eninr ofTicer.- in certain provinces ; and, in all provinces, 
ofTiciating incuniljcnts, who form a large proportion of tlie onTiccrs 
employeti, draw only a part of ihc full .«silary. The fall in exchange 
has enormously reduced the real s-aluc of all Indian salaries. 

• Anotlier popular view of this subject, and, I think, the one more 
commonly taken, is expressed in the anecdote told ante, p. 5S of this 
volume. Well-paid Inspectors of Police drawing salaries of 150 to 
200 rupees a month are often extremely corrupt, and retire with large 
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shiniJii I’l'. llii* criu'ifni iiUMn*. «if prnu-csion In tl)o persons, 
j’li'pi tty. mul < h.'ij.u'ifr of tlie iiinoi’cnt. (Times nnilliply 
frotn tltf ns^ttr.tnce (Ite piilty ntc everywhere apt to feei of 
impunity to erimr : .ami tltc more crimes multiply, the 
yn.’.ter is the aversion the people everywhere feel to .aid 
the troveimnent in the .arrest .and eonviction of crimin.als ; 
In-eanse they see more .atid mt*re the innocent |ninished by 
.attejtdance tipon tiist.ant courts .at gre.at cost .and inconveni- 
ence. to ^ive evidence uj<on jioints which seem to them 
tinimport.ant, while the ituilty escajte owini; to tcchnic.al 
tiitiienities whieh they c.an never underst.and.’ 

The best w.ay to remove these obst.acles is to interirosc 
oflicets between the ThAn.ad.'ir .and the m.attistmte, .and .arm 
them n ith judieini powers to try minor c.ases, le.aving .an 
.ajvpe.al open t(» the magistrate .and to extend the fin.al 
jurisdiction of the magistrate to a greater range of crimes, 
though it should involve the necessity of reducing the 
measure of ptmishmenl annexetl to them.® Ilcecaria has 
justly observed that "Crimes are tnore cfiectually pre- 
vented by the certainty than by the severity of punish- 
ment. 'I'he certainty of a small punishment . will 

* It i"> some sli[*lit s.iii-faciinn to a /c.aloiis in.agisiralc of llic pre'sent 
d.ay, wlicn he sce> .a grc.al .-.ml inducnti.al criminal escape his just doom, 
tn thiiih that even the host m.agistialcs sixty years ago h.ad to suhmil to 
similar painful experiences. India cannot indy 1)0 described as an 
unrivilired or harharons country, hut, .'idc hy side with elements of 
the highest civiliration, it coni.ains many elements of primitive and 
savage harharism. The sav.agcry of India cannot be dealt with by 
barristers or moral text-hoohs. 

* The number of subordinate magistates, paid and unpaid, li.as of 
late years l)cen enormously increased, and courts arc, consequently, 
mucli mote numerous titan they used to be. Tlic vast incrc.asc in 
facility of communication lias also diminislicd tiic inconveniences 
whicli lltc nutlior deplores. In Oudii, .and .some otlier province.s-, 
wliicli used to l>e called Xon-I\cgnl.ation, tlic clnef Magistrate of the 
District lias power to irj’ and adequately punisli all ufTenccs, except 
capital ones. Tlie power is useful, when the district officer has time to 
exercise it, wliicli is not always the case. The Government of the 
Nortli-Wcstcrn Provinces lias lately proposed to confer this power on 
nil tlic chief magistrates of Districts witliin its jurisdiction. 


« 
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niakt: a slrouj'er inii)rt;'.'.H>n thnn tin- ft ;tr <if on*- iiuiti: 
severe, if attended witli the hope of i •• '•apin;; ; hir it i'. the 
nature of mankind to he terrified at tin; apjtroa* h of tin; 
smallest inevitable evil; whiKt hn])e, the ln:-.t ;;ifi of Ile.iven, 
has the jmwer of dispellin;; the appri hen <ion . c»f a {treater, 
especially if supported hy example, of imputiiiy, v.hieh 
v.'cakness or avarice too fretpiently affonl 

I ought to have tnentioned that tin* police of a district, 
in our llengal territories, consists of a magi-.tr.ttc, and his 
assistant, who are liumirean genlli.-men «>fthe (!i\i! Service; 
and a certain niimher of ‘rh.'inad.'irs, from twclvt; tf> j.ixtccn, 
who preside over the different suh-division ; rtf the di.triet 
in which they reside with their e--l.ihli.hment':, 'I'lie-e 
Th.anadfirs get twenty-five rupees a numth, have under tln-m 
four or five Jemadars upon eight rupees, and thirty nr forty 
llarkandazes upon four rupees a month. 'I he Jemad.ii.t 
arc, most of them, placed in charge of " nrika*.,” or sub- 
divisions of the 'riuanadar's jurisdiction, the rest are kcjit at 
their headquarters, ready to move to any point where their 
ser\'iccs m.ay he required. 'I’hese are all paid hy govern- 
ment ; hut there is in each village one watchman, and in 
larger villages more than one, who are appointetl hy the 
heads of villages, and paid hy the <-onmumities. and re- 
quired daily or iieriodically to report all the police matters 
of their villages to the 'I'liaiwdars.' 

'J’he distance between the m.agistrates and 'I’h.anad.'irs is 
•at present immc.asurahle ; and an infinite deal of mischief 
is done by the latter and those under them, of which the 

* Tlicrc is a SupcrintL-ndunl of Police for ilic Province of I’eng.nl ; 
IjuI in ihc Nortli-Wcslem Provinces lus duties are divided among tin- 
Commissioners of Kevenue. [W. II. S.] Ity *• Superintenticnt of 
Police” tlic author means the high officer now called the Inspector- 
General of Police. Under the jircscnt system e.ach 1x>cal Govetnmenl 
or Administration has one of these officers, who is aided hy one or 
more staff officers as Assistant-Inspcciors.Gencial. The Commis- 
sioners in the North-Western I'rovinces Iiavc heen relicvcrl of jiolicc 
duties. The organization of police stations has heen much modified 
since the author’s time. 
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niajn'stralcs know nothing whatever. In the first place, 
they levy a fee of one rupee from every village at the festival 
of the Holi in I’ebruary, and another at that of the Dasehra 
in October, and in each Thanadar s jurisdiction there are 
from one to two hundred villages. 'I'liese and numerous 
other unauthorized exactions they share with those under 
them, and with the native officers about the person of the 
magistrate, who, if not conciliated, can always manage to 
make them appear unfit for their places.* 

A robbery affords a rich haiwest. Some article of stolen 
property is found in one man’s house, and by a little 
legerdemain it is conveyed to that of another, both of 
whom are made to pay liberally ; the man robbed also pays, 
and all the members of the village community are made to 
do the same. They are all called to the court of the 
Thiinadar to give evidence, as to what they have seen or 
heard regarding either the fact, or the persons in the re- 
motest degree connected with it — as to the arrests of the 
supposed offenders — the search of their house— the char- 
acter of their grandmothers and grandfathers — and they 
are told that they are to be sent to the magistrate a hun- 
dred miles distant, and then made to stand at the door 
among a hundred and fifty pairs of shoes, till /n's excellency 
the Nazir, the under-sheriff of the court, may be pleased to 
announce them to his highness the magistrate, which, of 
course, he will not do without a consideration. To escape all 
these threatened evils, they pay handsomely and depart in 
peace. The Thanadar reports that an attempt to rob a 
house by persons unknown had been defeated by his exer- 
tions, and the good fortune of the magistrate ; and sends a 
liberal share of spoil to those who are to read his report to that 

* All these praclices are still carried on ; and experienced magistrates 
are well aware of their existence, though powerless to stop them. 
People will often give private information of malpractices, but will 
hardly ever come into court, and spe.ik out openly, and a magistrate 
cannot take action on statements which the makers will not submit to 
cross-examination. 
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functionary,* This goes on more or less In every distrlctj 
but more especially in those where the ma^strate happens 
to be a man of violent temper, who is always surrounded 
by knaves, because men who have any regard for their 
character will not approach him — or a weak, good-natured 
man, easily made to believe anything, and managed by 
favourites — or one too fond of field-sports, or of music, 
painting, European languages, literature, and sciences, or 
lastly, of his own ease.* Some magistrates think they can 
put down crime by dismissing the Thanadar; but this 

^ This is still a favourite trick Every year laspectors-Oeaeral of 
Police and Secretaries to Government mate the same sarcastic re- 
marhs about the wonderful number of “attempts at burglan'/’and the 
apparent contentment of the criminal classes with the small resvdts of 
their labours. But the Thanadar is too much for even Inspectors- 
General and Secretaries to Government No amount of reorganiza- 
tion changes him, 

" Mr, when appointed magistrate of the district of Eathpur on 
the Ganges, had a wish to translate the ‘‘Henriade,” and, in order to 
secure leisure, he issued a proclamation to ail the Thanadars of his 
district to put down crime, declaring that he would hold them re- 
sponsible for Avhat might be committed, and dismiss from his situation 
every one who should suffer any to be committed Avithia his charge. 
This district lying on the Ijorders of Oudh, had been noted for the 
number and atrocious character of its crimes. Prom that day all the 
periodical returns Avent up to the superior court blanl: — not a crime 
was reported. Astonished at this sudden result of the change of 
magistrates, the superior court of Calcutta (the Sadr Nizaraat Adalat) 
requested one of the judges, Avho was about to pass through the dis- 
trict on his Avay down, to inquire into the nature of the system Avhich 
seemed to worlc so Avell, Avith a A'iew to its adoption in other districts. 
He found crimes Avere more abundant than ever j and the Thanadars 
showed him the proclamation, Avkich had been understood, as all such 
proclamations are, not as enjoining vigilance in the prosecution of 
crime, but as prohibiting all of them, so as to save mapstrctt 

trouble, and get him a good name Avith his superiors- tV'- If- 
Great caution should always be used by lotil oHicersin making com- 
ments on statistics. The native subordinate cares nothing for the facts- 
tVhen a superior objects that tlie birth-rate is too low, and the death-rate 
too high in any police circle, the practical conclusion drawn by the police 
is that the figures of the next return must be made more palatable, and 
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lends only to prevent crimes being reported to him j for in 
such cases the feelings of the people are in exact accord- 
ance with the interests of the Thanadars ; and crimes 
augment by the assurance of impunnity thereby given to 
criminals. I'hc only remedy for all this evil is to fill up 
the great gulf between the magistrate and Thanadar by 
officers who shall be to him what I have described the 
patrol officers to be to the collectors of customs, at once 
the iapis of Prince Husain, and the telescope of Prince Ali 
— a medium that will enable him to be everywhere, and see 
everything.’ And why is this remedy not applied? Simply 
and solely because such appointments would be given to 
the uncovenanted, and might tend indirectly to diminish 
the appointments open to the covenanted sen-ants of the 
company. Young gentlemen of the Civil Sen-ice are sup- 
posed to be doing the duties which would be assigned to 
such officers, while they are at school as assistants to 
magistrates and collectors j and were this great gulf filled 
up by efficient uncovenanted officers, they would have no 
school to go to. There is no doubt some truth in this ; 
but the welfare of a whole people should not be sacrificed 
to keep this school or play-ground open exclusively for 
them ; let them act for a time as they would unwillingly 
do with the uncovenanted, and they will learn much more 

they are cooked accordingly. So, if burglaries are too numerous, they 
cease to be reported, and so forth. 

The old Supreme Court was known as the Sadr Nizamat Adalat, on 
the criminal, and as the Sadr DiuanI Adalat, on the civil side. These 
courts hare now been replaced by the High Courts. In the author’s 
time the High Court for the North-Westem Provinces had not yet 
been established. Its seat is now at Allahabad, but was formerly at 
Agra. 

’ The gap has been filled up by numbers of Deputy Magistrates, 
Tahsildars, etc., invested with magisterial powers. Honorary Magis- 
trates, District Superintendents, and Inspectors, and yet all the old 
games still go on merrily. The reason is that the character of the 
people has not changed. The police must have the power to arrest, 
and this power, when wielded by unscrupulous hands, must always be 
formidable. 
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parts of our territories, and extend their depredations into 
the remotest parts of India, before our system of operations 
was brought to bear upon them in 1830. Their profession 
was perfectly well known to the people of the districts in 
which they resided, and to the greater part of the police ; 
they murdered not within their own district, and the police 
of that district cared nothing about what they might do be- 
yond it* 

The most respectable native gentleman in the city and 
district told me one day an amusing instance of the pro- 
ceedings of a native officer of that district, which occurred 
about five years ago. “ In a village which he had purchased 
and let in farms, a shopkeeper was one day superintending 
the cutting of some sugar-cane which he had purchased 
from a cultivator as it stood. His name was Girdhari, I 
think, and the boy who was cutting it for him was the son 
of a poor man called Madarl. Girdhari wanted to have 
the cane cut down as near as he could to the ground, while 
the bo)’, to save himself the trouble of stooping, would 
persist in cutting it a good deal too high up. After 
admonishing him several times, the shopkeeper gave him a 
smart clout on the head. The boy, to prevent a repetition, 
called out, ‘ Murder ! Girdhari has killed me — Girdhari has 
killed me ! ’ His old father, who was at work carrying 
away the cane at a little distance out of sight, ran off to the 
village watchman, and, in his anger, told him that Girdhari 
had murdered his son. The watchman went as fast as he 
could to the Thanadar, or head police officer of the division, 

' The Thugs were suppre.ssed because a special organization was 
devised and directed for the purpose. The ordinarj’ law and methods 
of procedure are of very little effect against the secret societies known 
as ‘‘criminal tribes." These criminal tribes number hundreds of 
thousands of persons, and present a problem almost unknown to 
European experience. The gipsies, who are largely of Indian origin, 
are, perhaps, the only European example of an hereditary criminal 
tribe. But they are not sheltered and abetted by the landowners as 
their brethren in India are. A Bill for dealing with habitual criminals 
is now pending (April, 1S93) before the Indian Legislative Council. 
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who resided some miles distant. The Thanadar ordered 
off his subordinate officer, the Jemadar, with half a dozen 
policemen, to arrange everything for an inquest on the 
body, by the time he should reach the place, with all due 
pomp. The Jemadar went to the house of the murderer,- 
and dismounting, ordered all the shopkeepers of the village, 
who were many and respectable, to be forthwith seized, and 
bound hand and feet. ‘ So,’ said the Jemadar, ‘ you have 
all been aiding and abetting your friend in the murder of 
poor Madari’s only son.’ ‘ Alay it please your excellency, 
we have never heard of any murder.’ ‘ Impudent scoun- 
drels,’ roared the Jemadar, ‘ does not the poor boy lie dead 
in the sugar-cane field, and is not his highness the Thanadar 
coming to hold an inquest upon it ? and do you take us for 
fools enough to believe that any scoundrel among you 
would venture to commit a deliberate murder without being 
aided and abetted by all the rest?’ The village watchman 
began to feel some apprehension that he had been too 
precipitate ; and entreated the Jemadar to go first and see 
the body of the boy. ‘ What do you take us for,’ said the 
Jemadar, ‘a thing without a stomach? Do you suppose 
that government servants can live and labour on air ? Are 
we to go and e.\amine bodies upon empty stomachs ? Let 
his father take care of the body, and let these murdering 
shopkeepers provide us something to eat.’ Nine rupees 
worth of sweetmeats, and materials for a feast were forthwith 
collected at the expense of the shopkeepers, who stood 
bound, and waiting the arrival of his highness the Thanadar, 
who was soon after seen approaching majestically upon a 
richly caparisoned horse. ‘What,’ said the Jemadar, ‘is 
there nobody to go and receive his highness in due form ? ’ 
One of the shopkeepers was untied, and presented with 
fifteen rupees by his family, and those of the other shop- 
keepers. These he took up and presented to his highness, 
who deigned to receive them through one of his train, and 
then dismounted and partook of the feast that had been 
provided. ‘ Now,’ said his highness, ‘ we will go and hold 
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nil iin]iK’M the luxly t)f the poor hoy : * and ofT moved all 
tite }:reat functionaries of itovermnent to the .siigar-canc 
field, with the villai:e watchniati leading the way. The 
father of the hoy met them as they entered, and wasj>ninled 
out hy the village watchman. ‘ Where.' s.aid the Thanadrir, 
'is your poor hoy.’’ ‘There,’ .said M.adari. ‘cutting the 
cams.' ‘ How I cutting the canes.’ Was he not murdered 
hy the shopkeepers ’ ' No.’ said .M.idari, ‘ He was heaten 

hy Cordh.'ni, ami richly desened it I I find.’ (lirdhari and 
the hoy were called iijr. and the little urchin said that he 
called out murder merely t«i prevent (lirdhari from giving 
him another cltml on the side of the liead. His father was 
then fined nine nijiecs forgiainga false alarm, and Ciirdhari 
fifteen for so unmercifully heating the hoy : and they were 
made to p.ay on the instant, under the iienalty of all being 
sent off forty miles to the magistrate. Having thus settled 
this very imiiortant affair, his higlme.ss the Thanadar 
walked back to the shop, ordered all the shopkeepers to be 
set at liberty, smoked his pipe, mounted his horse, and 
rode home, followed by all his police officers, and well 
pleased with his day's work." 

The farmer of the village soon after made his way to the 
city, and communicitcd the circumstances to my old friend, 
who happened to be on intimate terms with the m.agistrate.* 
He wrote a polite note to the Thanadar to say that he 
should never get any rents from his estate if the occupants 
were liable to such fines as these, and that he should take 
the earliest opportunity of mentioning them to his friend 
the magistrate. The Thanadar ascertained that he was 
really in the habit of visiting the magistrate, and communi- 
cating with him freely ; and hushed up the matter by 
causing all, s,ave the expenses of the feast, to be paid back. 
These are things of daily occurrence in all parts of our 
dominions, and the Thanadars are not afraid to pkay such 
“fantastic tricks” because all those under and all those 


• The magistrals, of course, was the author. 
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above them share more or less in the spoil, and are bound 
in honour to conceal them from the European magistrate, 
whom it is the interest of all to keep in the dark. They 
know that the people will hardly ever complain, from the 
great dislike they all have to appear in our courts, particu- 
larly when it is against any of the officers of those courts, 
or their friends and creatures in the district police.^ 

When our operations commenced in 1830, these assassins 
\$cil. the Thugs] revelled over every road in India in gangs 
of hundreds, without the fear of punishment from divine or 
human laws ; but there is not now, I believe, a road in India 
infested by them. That our government has still defects, 
and great ones, must be obvious to every one who has 
travelled much over India with the requisite qualifications 
and disposition to observe ; but I believe that in spite of 
all the defects I have noticed above in our police system, 
the life, property, and character of the innocent are now 
more secure, and, all their advantages more freely enjoyed, 
than they ever were under any former government with 
whose history we are acquainted, or than they now are 
under any native government in India.® 

Those who think they are not so almost ahvays refer to 
the reign of Shah Jahan, when men like Tavernier 
travelled so securely all over India with their bags of dia- 
monds; but I would ask them whether they think that 
the life, property, and character of the innocent could be 
anywhere very secure, or their advantages very freely 
enjoyed, in a country where a man could do openly with 
impunity what the traveller describes to have been done by 

* These motives all retain their full force, and are unaffected by 
Police Commissions and re-organiz.ition schemes. Some people think 
•that the character of the police will be raised by the employment as 
officers of young natives of good family. I am sorry to say that I have 
found these young men to be the worst offenders. They are more 
daring in their misdeeds tlian the ordinary policeman, and no better in 
their morals. 

• This is quite true ; and it is also true that our police administration 
is the weakest part of our system. 
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the l\r>i;tn ]»hysi( ian of the itovcrnor of Allah.thad ? 
This governor, being sickly, hail in atleiulanrc iiimn him 
e/err:; /'/.■ysiriiir^, one of whom was .a l-'iirojiran gentleman 
of eihieation, Clautlins Maillc of llonrgc'^.' 1 lu* cliief 
favourite of the eleven was, however, a Persian : " who one 
day threw his wife from tlie top of a battlement to the 
ground in a fit of jealousy. He thought the fall would kill 
her, but she had only a few tibs broken ; whereupon the 
hindred of the woman came and demanded justice at the 
feet of the governor. The governor, sending for the 
physician, commanded him to be gone, resolving to retain 
liim no longer in his service. The jihysician obeyed : and 
putting his poor maimed wife in a palankeen, he set 
forw.ard upon the road with all his family. Hut he had 
not gone above three or four days’ journey from the city, 
when the governor, finding himself worse than he was 
wont to be, sent to recjill him ; which the physician per- 
ceiving, st.abbed his wife, his four children, and thirteen 
female skives, and returned again to the governor, who said 
not a word to him, but entertained him .again in his 
service.’’ This occurred within Tavernier's own knowledge 
and about the time he visited Allah.ibad ; and is related as 
by no means a very extraordinary circumstance." 

' “ M. Clautic Maillc of Uourges. .\s we shall see in Hook I, 
chap, xviii, a man of this name, who hail escaped from the Dutch 
service, was, in the year 1652, a not very successful amateur giin- 
founder for Mir Jumla ; he had, after his escape, set up as a surgeon 
to the JCawfib, with an equipment consisting of a c.isc of instruments 
and a box of ointments which he had stolen from M. Chetcur, the 
Dutch Ambassador to Golconda. Tavernier throws no light upon his 
identity with this physician." (Ball’s Taventier, vol. i, p. 116, 
note.) 

- Mr. Ball's version of this horrible story (vol. i, p. 117) docs not 
differ materially from that quoted in the text. Tavernier does not 
mention the name of the governor, though he observes that he was 
“ one of the greatest nobles in India.” Tavernier visited Allahabad 
in December, 1665, and then heard the story, the governor concerned 
being at the time in the fort. I have no doubt that in the reign of 
Shah Jahan ordinarj’ offences committed by ordinary criminals were 
VOI- II. O • 
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ruthlessly punished, and to a large extent supprcsscfl. But, under the 
best native governments, great men and their dependents have always 
been able to do pretty much what they ]>lcascd. The English govern- 
ment has the merit of refusing to give formal recognition to difTcrcnce 
of rank in criminals, and of often trying to punish innuetUial offenders, 
though seldom succeeding in the attempt. From time to time a con- 
spicuous example, like that of the Nawab .Shams-ud-din, is made, and 
a few such examples, combined with the greater vigilance and more 
complete organization of the English executive, prevent the occurrence 
of atrocities so great as that descrilred, without a word of comment, 
by the French traveller. I have not the slightest doubt, nor has any 
magistrate of long experience any doubt, that women arc frequently 
made awjiy with quietly in the recesses of the “zanana.” 1 have 
known several such cases, which were notorious, though incapable of 
judicial proof. The amount of serious secret crime which occurs in 
India, and never comes to light, is very considerable. 
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Itrn’.-ficc Trr;iiic'- — Kij;ii 5 t-f fiovrnimcnl lo Kc'-iiinc Midi Grnnl<. 

On the r;ih' we went on fifteen miles to Hegam'ihricl, 
«ivcT n .*oinly nnil level rountn-. All the j)casantry along 
the tond*; were luisy wntering their fields ; and the singing 
of the man who stood nt the well to tell the other who 
guides the luillochs when to pull, after the leather bucket 
had been filled at the bottom, and when to stop as it 
tearhed the top. was extremely pleasing. It is said that 
'IVinseti of Delhi, the most celebrated singer they h-ave 
ever bad in India, used to sj)end a great part of his time 
in these fields, listening to the simple melodies of these 
water-drawers, which he learned to imitate and apjily to 
bis more finished vocal music. Popular belief ascribes 
to Tanseii the power of stopping the river Jumna in its 
course. His conteinjiorary and rival, llrij Ilaula (?),"' who, 
according to popular belief, could split a rock with a single 
note, is .said to have learned bis bass from the noise of the 
stone mills which the women use in grinding the corn for 
their familic.s. 'lansen w.is a llrahman from Patn.a, who 
entered the scm'ce of the Emperor Akbar, became a 
Mu.salnirtn, and after the serx'ice of twenty-seven years, 
during which be was much beloved by the Emperor and 
all his court, he died at Gwfdior in the thirty-fourth year 
of the Emperor’s reign. His tomb is still to be seen at 

’ Cliap. XXII o( Vol. II of original edition. 

’ Janu.irj’, 1S36. 

^ Rrij Ilowla in the original edition. The editor has been unable to 
obtain any infonnntion eoncerning this man. 

Q 2 
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Gwalior. All his descendants are said to have a talent for 
music, and they have all Sen added to their names.* 

While Madhoji Sindhia, the Gwalior chief, was prime 
minister, he made the emperor assign to his daughter the 
Bala Bai in jagir, or rent-free tenure, ninety-five villages, 
rated in the imperial “ sanads ” [deeds of grant] at three 
lakhs of rupees a year, ^^^len the Emperor had been 
released from the “ durance vile ” in which he was kept by 
Daulat Rao Sindhia, the adopted son of this chief,® by 
Lord Lake in 1803, and the countries, in which these 
villages were situated, taken possession of, she was per- 
mitted to retain them on condition that they were to 
escheat to us on her death. She died in 1834, and we 
took possession of the villages, which now yield, it is said, 
four lakhs of rupees a year. Begamabad was one of them. 
It paid to the Bala Bai only six hundred rupees a year, but 
it pays now to us six hundred and twenty rupees ; but the 
farmers and cultivators do not pay a farthing more — the 
difference was taken by the favourite to whom she assigned 

• The more correct statement appears to be that Tanscn died at 
Lahore, his body being removed by Akbar's orders to G'valior for 
burial. The dancing girls believe that chewing the leaves of the 
tamarind-tree which grows over his grave greatly improves the voice. 
(Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, London, 1813, vol. iii, p. 32,) 

“Ram Chand [Raja of Riwa] was the patron of the renowned 
musician and singer, 1 ansen. His fame had reached Akbar ; and in 
the seventh year the Emperor sent Jalaluddin Qurchi to Bhat'h to 
induce Tansen to come to Agra. Ram Chand, feeling himself power- 
less to refuse Akbar’s request, sent his favourite with his musical instru- 
ments and many presents to Agra, and the first time that Tansen 
performed at Court the Emperor made him a present of two lakhs of 
rupees [more than ;^20,ooo] . Tansen remained with Akbar. Most 
of his compositions are written in Akbar’s name, and his melodies 
arc even now-a-daj's everywhere repeated by the people of Hindustan. 
(Blochmann, Ain-i-Akbari, p. 406.) 

- The Emperor Shah Alam is the sovereign alluded to. Madhoji 
(Madhava Rao) Sindhia died, and was probably murdered, in 
February, 1794. His successor, Daulat Rao, was then a boy of 
fifteen. {.See Mr. Keene’s book, MSdhavo Rao Sindhia, eihemdse 
called Madhoji ; Oxford, -1891 ; in “ Rulers of India ” series. 
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leaving upon the holders the burthen of proving, at a ruin- 
ous cost in fees and bribes, through court after court, that 
these alienations hatl been made by the authorities we 
declare competent, before the time prescribed; and we 
have thus given rise to an infinite deal of fraud, perjurj*, 
and forgery, and to the opinion, I fear, very generally preva- 
lent, that we are anxious to take advantage of unavoidable 
flaws in the proof required, to trick them out of their lands 
by tedious judicial proceedings, wliile we jirofcss to be 
desirous that they should retain them. In this we have 
done ourselves great injustice.* 

'ritough these lands were often held for many generations 
under former governments, and for the exclusive benefit 
of the holders, it was almost always, when they were of 
any value, in collusion with the local authorities, who con- 
cealed the circumstances from their sovereign for a certain 
stipulated sum or share of the rents while they held office. 
'I’his of course the holder.s were always willing to pay, 
knowing that no sovereign would hesitate much to resume 
their lands, .should the circumstance of their holding them 
for their jirivate use alone be ever brought to his notice. 
'J’he local authorities were, no doubt, always willing to take 
a moderate share of the rent, knowing that they would get 
nothing should the lands be resumed by the sovereign. 
Sometimes the lands granted were either at the time the 
grant was made, or became soon after, waste and depopu- 
lated, in consequence of invasion or internal disorders ; 
and remaining in this state for many generations, the inter- 
vening sovereigns either knew nothing or cared "nothing 

• The resumption, that is to say, assessment, of revenue-free lands 
was a burning question in the author’s day. It has long since got 
settled. The author was quite right in his opinion. All native govern- 
ments free!}’ exercised the right of resunrption, and did not care in the 
le.ost what phr.ases were used in the deed of grant. The old Hindoo 
deeds commonly directed that the grant should last “ as long as the 
sim and moon shall endure," and invokcrl awful curses on the head of 
the resumer. But this was only formal legal phraseology, meaning 
nothing. No native ruler was bound by his predecessor’s acts. 
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about the grants. Under our rule they became by degrees 
again cultivated and peopled, and in consequence valuable, 
not by the exertions of the rent-free holders, for they were 
seldom known to do anything but collect the rents, but by 
those of the farmers and cultirators who pay them. 

When Saadat All Khan, the sovereign of Oudh, ceded 
Rohilkhand and other districts to the Honourable Com- 
pany in lieu of tribute in 1801, he resumed every inch of 
land held in rent-free tenure within the territories that 
remained with him, without condescending to assign any 
other reason than state necessity. The measure created a 
good deal of distress, particularly among the educated 
classes ; but not so much as a similar measure would have 
created within our territories, because all his revenues are 
expended in the maintenance of establishments formed 
exclusively out of the members of Oudh families, and 
retained within the country, while ours are sent to pay 
establishments formed and maintained at a distance ; and 
those whose lands are resumed always find it exceedingly 
difficult to get employment suitable to their condition. 

The face of the country between Delhi and Meerut is 
sadly denuded of its groves ; not a grove or an avenue is 
to be seen anywhere, and but few fine solitary trees.^ I 
asked the people of the cause, and was told by the old men 
of the village that they remembered well when the Sikh 
chiefs who now bask under the sunshine of our protection 
used to come over at the head of “ dalas ” (bodies) of ten 
or twelve horse each, and plunder and lay waste with fire 
and sword, at every returning harvest, the fine country 
which I now saw covered with rich sheets of cultivation, 
and which they had rendered a desolate waste, “ without a 
man to make, or a man to grant, a petition,” when Lord 
I.ake came among them.® They were, they say, looking on 

* This is not now the case. 

- “ It is difficult to realize that the dignified, sober, and orderly men 
who now fill our regiments are of the same stock as the savage free- 
booters whose name, a hundred years ago, was the terror of Northern 
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at a distance when he fought the battle of Delhi, and drove 
the Marathi, who were almost as bad as the Sikhs, inta 
the Jumna river, where ten thousand of them were drowned. 
The people of all classes in Upper -India feel the same 
reverence as our native soldier}' for the name of this admir- 
able soldier and most worthy man, who did so much to 
promote our interests and sustain our reputation in this 
country.^ 

The most beautiful trees in India are the “ bar ” (banyan), 
the “ pipal,” and the tamarind.* The two first are of the 
fig tribe, and their greatest enemies are the elephants and 
camels of our public establishments and public servants, 
who prey upon them wherever they can find them when 
under the protection of their masters or keepers, who, when 
appealed to, generally evince a very philosophical dis- 
regard to the feeling of either property or piety involved in 

India. But the change has been wrought by strong and kindly govern- 
ment and by strict military discipline under s}Tnpathetic officers whom 
the troops love and respect.” (Sir Lepel Griffin, Ranjit Singh, 
P- 37 -) 

* Gerard Lake was born on the 27th July, 1744, and entered the ■ 
army at the age of fourteen. He served in the Seven Years’ War in 
Germany, in the American war, in the French campaign of 1793, and 
against the Irish rebels in 179S. In the year iSoi he became Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, and proceeded to Cawnpore, then our 
frontier station. Two j-ears later the second Mamtha war began, and 
gave' General Lake the opportunity of winning a series of brilliant 
victories. In rapid succession he defeated the enemy at Koil, Aligarh, 
the Jehna Kala, near Delhi (the battle alluded to in the text), Agra, 
and Laswati. Next year, 1804, the glorious record was marred by the 
disaster to Colonel Monson’s force, but this was quickly avenged by 
the decisive victories of Dig and Farrukhabad, which shattered Hol- 
kar’s power. The j-ear 1S05 saw General Lake's one personal failure, 
the unsuccessful siege of Bharatpur. The Commander-in-Chief then 
resumed the pursuit of Holkar, and forced him to surrender. He 
sailed for England in February, 1S07, and on his arrival at home was 
created a Viscount, and appointed Governor of Plymouth. On the 
2ist of February, iSoS, he died. (Mm whom India has Knntm.) 

- The banj-an is the Fiats Indica, or Urostigma Bmgalense ; the 
“pipal ” is Fiats religiosa, or Urostigma religiosum ; and the 
tamarind is the Tamarindus Indica, or occidenlalis, or officinalis. 
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the trespass. It is consequently in the driest and hottest 
parts of the country' where the shade of these trees is most 
\Yanted that it is least to be found ; because it is tliere that 
camels thrive best, and are most kept, and it is most 
difficult to save such trees from their depredations. 

In the evening a trooper passed our tents on his way in 
great haste from Meerut to Delhi, to announce the death 
of the poor old Begam Samru, which had taken place the 
day before at her little capital of Sardhana. For five-and- 
twent3'-3*ears had I been looking fonvard to the opportunity 
of seeing this very extraordinary woman, whose history had 
interested me more than that of any other character in 
India during my time ; and I was sadly disappointed to 
hear of her death when within two or three stages of her 
capital.* 

' The liistor)- of the Begam is given in Chapter XX, fast. 



CHAPTER XVH 


The Station of Meeirut — “ Atalls” who Dance and Sing gratuitously 
for the benefit of the Poor. 

On the 30th, we went on twelve miles to Meerut, and 
encamped close to the SQraj Kund, so called after SQraj- 
mal, the Jat chief of Dig, whose tomb I have descriljed at 
Govardhan.'* He built here a very large lank, at the 
recommendation of the spirit of a Hindoo saint, Manohar 
Nath, whose remains had been burned here more than two 
hundred years before, and whose spirit appeared to the Jat 
chief in a dream, as he was encamped here with his army 
during one of his kingdom-taking expeditions. This is a 
noble work, with a fine sheet of water, and flights of steps 
of “ pakka " masonry from the top to its edge all round. 
The whole is kept in repair by our government* About 

* Chap. XXIII of Vol, II of original edition. 

- January 1830. TJie date is misprinted goth in the original 
edition. 

“ Ante, p. 9 of tiiis volume. 

* “ Amongst the remains of former times in and around Meerut may 
be noticed the SQraj kund, commonly called by Europeans ‘the 
monkey tank.’ It was constructed by Jawahir Mai, a wealthy 
mercliant of Lawar, in 1714. It was intended to keep it full of water 
from tlie Abu Nala, but at present the tank is nearly dry in May and 
June, There are numerous small temples, ‘ dharmsalas ’ [i.e. rest- 
houses], and ‘satl' pillars on its banks, but none of any note, 
Tlie largest of the temples is dedicated to Manohar Nath, and is said 
to have been built in the reign of Shah-Jahan, Eawar, a large 
village , ... is distant 12 miles north of the civil station. . . . 
There is a fine house here called Mahal .Sariii, built about 1700 A.J>. 
by Jawahir Singh, Mahajan, who constructed the SQraj kund near 
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half a mile to the north-west of the tank stands the tomb of 
Shfih Pir, a Muhammadan saint, who is said to have 
descended from the mountains with the Hindoo, and to 
have been his bosom friend up to the day of his death. 
Toth are said to have worked many wonderful miracles 
among the people of the surrounding country, who used to 
see them, according to popuhr belief, quietly taking their 
morniitg ride together upon the backs of two enormous 
tigers who came every morning at tlie aj)pointed hour 
from the distant jungle. The Hindoo is said to have been 
very fond of music ; and though he has been now dead 
some three centuries, a crowd of amateurs (atfdis) assemble 
every Sunday afternoon at his shrine, on the bank of the 
tank, and sing gratis, and in a very pleasing style, to an 
immense concourse of peojrlc, who assemble to hear them, 
and to solicit the spirit of the old saint, softened by their 
melodies. At the tomb of the Muhammadan saint a 
number of professional dancers and singers assemble every 
Thursday afternoon, and dance, sing, and play gratis to a 
large concourse of people, who make offerings of food to 
the poor, and implore the intercession of the old man with 
the Deity in return. 

The Muhammadan’s tomb is large and handsome, and 
built of red sandstone, inlaid w'ith marble, but without any 
cupola, that there may be no curtain between him and 
he.aven when he gets out of his “ last long sleep ” at the 
resurrection.* Not far from his tomb is another, over the 
bones of a pilgrim they call Ganjishan, or the granary’ of 

Meerut.” fK. P. Cazeitfer, vol. iii, p.p. 406, 400.) This infor- 
mation, supplied by the local olhcials, is more to be depended on than 
the author’s statement. 

' “ The ‘ dargah ’ [/.e., shrine] of Shah Pir is a fine structure of red 
sandstone, erected about 1620 a.d. by Nur Jahan, the wife of the 
Emperor Jahangir, in memorj' of a pious fakir named Shah Pir. An 
' urs,’ or religions assembly, is held here eveiy year in the month of 
Ramazan. The ‘ dai^ah ’ is supported from the proceeds of the 
i-evenue-ftee village of Bhagwanpur.” {N. IK P. Gazetteer, vol. iii, 
p. 406.) 
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science. Professional singers and dancers attend it every 
Friday afternoon, and display their talents gratis to a large 
concourse, who bestow what they can in charity to the 
poor, who .assemble on all these occasions to take what 
they can get. Another much frerjuented tomb lies over a 
Muhammadan saint, who has not been dead more than 
three yeans, named Oohar Sah. He owes In's canonization 
to a few circumstances of recent occurrence, which are, 
however, universally believed. Mr. Smith, an enteqrrising 
merchant of Meerut, who had raised a large windmill for 
grinding corn in the Sadr Bazar, is said to have abused the 
old man as he was one day passing by, and looked with 
some contempt on his method of grinding, which was to 
take the bread from the mouths of so many old widow-s. 
“ My child," said the old saint, “ amuse thy.self with this 
toy of thine, for it has but a few days to run.” In four 
days from that time the machine stopped. I’oor Mr. Smith 
could not afford to .set it going again, and it went to ruin. 
The whole native population of Meerut considered this a 
miracle of Gohar Sah. Just before his death the country 
round Meerut was under water, and a great many house.? 
fell from incessant rain. 'I'he old man took up his residence 
during this time in a large .sarai in the town, but finding 
his end approach, he desired those' who liad taken shelter 
with him to have him taken to the jungle where he now 
reposes. They did so, and the instant they left the build- 
ing it fell to the ground. Many who saw it told me they 
had no doubt that the virtues of the old man had sustained 
it while he was there, and prevented its crushing all who 
were in it. The tomb was built over his remains by a 
Hindoo officer of the court, who had been long out of 
employment and in great affiiction. He liad no sooner 
completed the tomb, and implored the aid of the old man 
than he got into excellent service, and has been ever since 
a happy man. He makes regular offerings to his shrine, 
as a grateful return for the saint’s kindness to him in his 
hour of need. Professional singers and dancers display 
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:lu'ir talent*: lure ;^rati';. as at the otlicr tombs, every 
Weilnesday afternoon. 

The ground all ronnd these t<Mnbs is becomini; erowded 
with the tttaves of ]>eoj>le, \vh<» in their last moments 
reijiiest to be Iniried {zfr i-Sihit'S under the shadow of these 
saints, who in their lifetime are all said to have despised 
the ]>omps .and vanities of this life, and to have taken 
nnihinj: from their diseijdes and worshippers but wliat was 
indispensably neci*s>.ary to support existeitce — food being 
the only thing offered and aecepted. and that taken only 
when they happened to be ver\' hungry. Happy indeed 
was the man whose «lish was put forward when the saint’s 
appetite hajipened to be sharjv 'I'he death of the j^oorold 
lligam has. it is said, just ranoni/ed another saint. Shakir 
Shah, who lies buried at Sardhana, but is claimed by the 
people of Meerut, among whom he lived till about five years 
ago, when he desired to be taken to .''.ardhana, where he 
found the old lady verN* dangerously ill and not expected to 
live. Me was himself very old and ill wlien he set out 
from Meerut ; and the journey is said to have .shaken him 
so much that he found his end apiwoaehing, and sent a 
messenger to the princess in these words : — “ Aya tore, 
chale ham ” ; that is, “ ne.ath c,ame for thee, but I go in thv 
place ” ;. and he told those around him that she had pre- 
cisely five years more to live. She is said to have caused 
a tomb to be built over him, and is believed by the people 
to have died that day five years. 

All these things I le.arned as I wandered among the 
tombs of the old saints the first few evenings after my 
arrival at Meerut. I was interested in their history from 
the circumstance that amateur singers and professional 
dancers and musicians should dispKay their talents at their 
shrines gratis, for the sake of getting alms for the poor of 
the place, given in their name— a thing I had never before 
heard of— though the custom prevails no doubt in other 
places ; and that Musalmfins and Hindoos should join pro- 
miscuously in their devotions and charities at all these 
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shrines. Manohar Nath’s shrine, though he was a Hindoo, 
is attended by as many Musalman as Hindoo pilgrims. He 
is said to have taken the samadh, that is, to have buried 
himself alive in this place as an offering to the Deity. 
Men who are afflicted with leprosy or any other incurable 
disease in India often take the samadh, that is, bury or 
drown themselves with due ceremonies, by which they are 
considered as acceptable sacrifices to the Deity. I once 
knew a Hindoo gentleman of great wealth and re.spectability, 
and of high rank under the government of Nagpur, who 
came to the river Nerbudda, two hundred miles, attended 
by a large retinue, to take the samadh in due form, from a 
painful disease which the doctors pronounced incurable. 
After taking an affectionate leave of all his family and 
friends, he embarked on board the boat, which took him 
into the deepest part of the river. He then loaded him- 
self with sand, as a sportsman who is required to carry 
weights in a race loads himself with .shot, and stepping into 
the water disappeared. The funeral ceremonies were then 
performed, and his family, friends, and followers returned 
to Nagpur, conscious that they had all done what they had 
been taught to consider their duty. Many poor men do 
the same every year when afflicted by any painful disease 
that they consider incurable.* The only way to prevent 
this is to carry out the plan now in progress of giving to 
India in an accessible shape the medical science of Europe, 
— a plan first adopted under Ix>rd W. Bentinck, prosecuted 
by ijord Auckland, and superintended by two able and 
excellent men. Doctors Goodeve and 0’Shaughncs.sy. It 
will be one of the greatest blessings that India has ever 
received from England.® , 

* An interesting collection of modem cases of a similar kind is given 
in Balfour’s Cychpadia, s.v. “ .Samadhi." 

* See ante, Vol. I, p. 130, aoU 2. Dr. W. B, O’Sliaughnessy con- 
tributed many scientific papers to the Jotmtal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (volumes viii, ix, x, xii, and xvi). 
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SnKHvi<.ion^ of Lnnil<— Want of ( •rnilntinn^ of Kank — ^I'axc'. 

'rm: country between Delhi and Meeriil is well 
cultivated and rich in the latent power of its soil ; hut 
there is here, as everywhere else in the Upper Provinces, 
a lamentable want of gradations in society, from the 
eternal subdivision of property in land, and the want 
of that concentration of capital in commerce and 
manufactures which characterizes European — or 1 may 
take a wider range, and say Christian societies.* Where, 
as in India, the landlords’ share of the annual returns from 
the soil has been .always taken by the government as the 
most legitimate fund for the ixajanent of its public astablish- 
ments ; and the estates of the farmers, and the holdings 
of the immediate cultivators of the soil, are liable to be 
subdivided in equal shares among the sons in every suc- 
ceeding generation, the land can never aid much in giving 
to society that, without which no society can possibly be 
well organized — a gradation of rank. Were the govern- 
ment to alter the system, to give up all the rent of the 
lands, and thereby convert all the farmers into proprietors 
of their estates, the case would not be much altered, while 
the Hindoo and Muhammadan law of inheritance remained 
the same ; for the eternal subdivision would still go on, 
and reduce all connected with the soil to one common 
level ; and the people would be harassed with a multiplicity 
of taxes, from which they are now free, that would have to 

' Chap. XXIV of Vol, II of original edition, 

’ This phrase is meant to include America. 
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Be imposed to supply the jdace of the rent given up. The 
agricultural capitalists who derived their incomes from the 
interest of money advanced to the farmers and cultivators 
for subsistence and the purchase of stock were commonly 
men of rank and influence in .society ; fnit they were never 
a numerous class.* The mass of the jieojfle in India are 
really not at present sensible that they pay any taxes at all. 
The only necessary of life, whose price is at all increased 
by taxes, is salt, and the consumer is hardly aware of this 
increase. I'he natives never eat salted meat ; and though 
they require a great deal of .salt, living, as they do, so much 
on vegetable food, still they purchase it in such small 
quantities from day to day as they require it, that they really 
never think of the tax that may have been paid upon it in 
Its progress,* 

To understand the nature of taxation in India, an 
Englishman should suppose that all the non-farming land- 
holders of his native country had, a century or two ago, 
consented to resign their property into the hands of their 
■sovereign, for the maintenance of his civil functionaries, 
army, navy, church, and public creditors, and then suddenly 

* Money lenders have naturally flourished during the long period of 
internal peace since the Mutiny, They vary in wealili and iwsition 
from the bumhlest “ gombeen man ” to the millionaire banker. Many 
of these money lenders are now' among the largest owners of land in 
the country. Under native rule interests in land ■were generally too 
precarious to be saleable. The author did not foresee that the growUi 
of private properly in land would carry with it the right and desire of 
one parly to sell and of another to buy. and would thus favour the 
growth of large estates, and, to a consideraide extent, counteract the 
■evils of subdivision. Of course, like everything else, the large estates 
have their evils too. Much nonsense is written about sales of land in 
India, as vi'ell as in Ireland, The two countries have more than the 
initial letter in common, 

® Theorists declare that it is right that the tax-payers should Itnow' 
what is taken from them, and tliat, therefore, direct taxes are best } but 
practical men who have to govern ignorant and suspicious races, re- 
-sentful of direct taxation, know tliat indirect taxation is, for such 
jjeople, the best. 
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disappeared from llie community, leaving to till the lands 
merely the farmers and cultivators ; and that their forty 
millions of rent were just the sum that the government 
now required to i)ay all these four great establishments.' 

To understand the nature of the public debt of lingland 
a man has only to siq^pose one great national establishment, 
twice as large as those of the civil functionaries, the army, 
navy, and the church together, and composed of members 
with fi\ed salaries, who purchased their commissions from 
ihc u'isdi’m of our nurcs/ors, with liberty to sell them to 
whom they please — who have no duty to perform for the 
public," and have, like Adam and live, the privilege of 
going to “seek their pl.acc of rest” in what part of the 
world they please — a privilege of which they will, of course, 
be found more and more anxious to avail themselves, as 
taxation presses on the one side, and prohibition to the 
import of the necessaries of life diminishes the means of 
paying them on the other. 

The repeal of the Corn l>aws may give a new lift to 
England ; it may greatly increase the foreign demand for 
the produce of its manufacturing industry ; it may invite 
back a large i)ortion of those who now spend their incomes 
in foreign countries, and prevent from going abroad to 
reside a vast number who would otherwise go. These laws 
must soon be repe.'iled, or England must reduce one or 
other of its great establishments — the national debt, the 
church, the army, or the na\y. The Corn Laws press upon 
England just in the same manner as the discovery of the 
passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope pressed upon 

* This illustration would give a very false idea of modern Indian 
finance. 

- They have no duty to perform as creditors ; but as citizens of an 
enlightened nation they no doubt perform many of them, very important 
ones. [W. H. S.] The author's whimsical comparison between stock- 
holders and Adam and Eve, and his notion that the creditors of the 
nation may be regarded as ofiicials without duties only obscure a very 
simple matter. The emigration of owners of consols never assumed 
very alarming dimensions. 

VOI- n. R 
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Venice and the other states whose welfare depended uj)on 
the transit of the produce of India by land. But llie 
navigation of the Cape l)encfited .all other European 
nations at the same time that it pressed ujmn these ])ar- 
ticular st.ates, by giving them all the produce of India .at 
cheaper rates than they would otherwise have got it, and by 
opening the markets of India to the jiroduce of all other 
European n.ations. 'j'he Corn Taws benefit only one small 
section of the people of EngLand, while they weigh, like an 
incubus, ui)on the vital energies of .all the rest; and .at the 
same time injure all other nations by jireventing their 
getting the jwoduce of manufacturing industry so chca)) as 
they would otherwise get it. They have not, therefore, the 
nverit of benefiting other n.ations, at the same time that they 
crush their own.^ 

For some twenty or thirty yc.ars of our rule, loo many of 
the collectors of our land revenue in what we call the 
Western Provinces,® sought the “bubble reputation” in an 
increase of .assessment upon the lands of their district every 
five ye.ars when the settlement was renewed. The more 
the assessment was increased, the grc.ater w.as the praise 
bestowed upon the collector by the revenue boards, or the 
revenue secretary to Government, in the name of the 
Governor-General of India.® These collectors found an 
easy mode of acquiring this reputation — they left the settle- 
ments to their native oflicers, and shut their ears to all 
complaints of grievances, till they h.ad reduced all the land- 
holders of their districts to one common level of beggary, 
without stock, character, or credit j and transferred a great 

‘ The Corn Laws were repealed In 184G, .and llie shlllinB duly which 
was then left w.as .abolished in 18C9, Considering that the milhor 
belonged to an agriculturist family, bis clear perception of the evils 
caused by the Corn Laws is remarkable. 

® Hy the “Western Provinces” the author means the North-Western 
Provinces, and the Delhi Territories, which latter are now under the 
government of the Panjfib. 

* At tlie time referred to, the proyinci.al government had not been 
constituted. 
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]>onioii of thoir ostalcs to the native officers of their own 
courts through the nudiinn of the auction sales that look 
place for the arn-ars, or iirotencleil arrears, of revenue. A 
iiettor feeling has for some years jiast prevailed, and 
collectors have sought their reputation in a real knowledge 
of their duties, and a real good feeling towards the farmers 
and cultivators of their districts. For this better tone of 
feeling the Western Provinces are. I believe, chiefly indebted 
to Mr. R. M. bird, of the Revenue Hoard, one of the most 
able public officers now in India. A settlement for twenty 
years is now in jirogress that will le.ave the farmers at least 
35 iier cent, upon the gross collections from the imme- 
diate cullivattirs of the soil ; that is, the amount of the 
revenue demandable by government from the estate will be 
that less than what the farmer will, and would, under any 
circumstance.s, levy from the cultivators in his detailed 
settlement.' 

* I'ifiy per cent, may be considcrc*! .ns the average rate left to the 
Ic.esec's or proprietors of estates under this new settlement ; and, if they 
t.nhe on an average one-tliird of the gross produce, government takes 
iwo-nintlis. But wc may rate tlic government share of the produce 
actually taken at one- fifth as the maximum, and onc-tenth as tlie 
minimum. [W. II. S.] 

It is unfortunately true that in the short term settlements made 
previous to iSrs many .abuses of the kinds referred to in the text 
occurred. The traditions of the people and the old records attest 
numerous instances. The first serious attempt to reform the system of 
revenue settlements w.ns made by Ucgulation Vll of iSaa, but, owing 
to an excessive elaboration of procedure, the attempt produced no 
appreciable results. Regulation IX of 1S33 cstablislrcrl a workable 
system, and provided for the appointment of native Deputy Collectors 
with adequate powers. The setUements of the North-Western 
Provinces made under this Regulation were, for the most part, reason- 
ably fair, and were generally confirmed for a period of thirty years. 
Mr. Robert Merlins Bird, who entered the service in 1805, took a 
leading part in this great reform. When the next settlements were 
made, between 1S60 and iSSo, the share of the profit rental claimed by 
the State was reduced from two-thirds to one-half. Full details will be 
found in the editor’s Settlement Officer's Manual for the N. /K. P. 
(Allahabad, iSSc), or in Mr. Baden Powell’s recent big book on JMnd 
Tenures (Clarendon Press, Oxford). 
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for a loii" poriocl, is a thousand times better both for the 
itovernment and the i)eople than tliat of a government 
otTicer of any description, much less that of one removable 
at the j^leasure of the collector. Clovernmcnt can always 
get more revenue from a village under the management of 
the farmer; the character of the cultivators and village 
community generally is much better; the tillage is much 
better: and the produce, from more careful weeding and 
attention of all kinds, sells much better in the market. The 
better ch.iracter of the cultivators enables them to get the 
loans they require to purchase stock, and to pay the govern- 
ment demand on more moderate terms from the capitalists, 
who rely upon the farmer to aid in the recovery of their 
outlays, without reference to civil courts, which are ruinous 
media, .as well in India as in other places. The farmer or 
landlord finds in the same manner that he can get much 
more from lands let out on lease to the cultivators or 
yeomen, who depend upon their own character, credit, 
and stock, than he can from similar lands cultivated with 
his own stock ; and hired labourers can never be got to 
labour either so long or so well. The labour of the Indian 
cultivating lessee is always applied in the proper quantity, 
and at the jwoper time and place — that of the hired field- 
labourer hardly ever is. The skilful coachmakcr always 
puts on the precise quantity of iron required to make his 
coach strong, because he knows where it is required ; his 
coach is, at the same time, as light as it can be with safety. 
The unskilful workman either puts on too much, and 
makes his coach heavy ; or he puts it in the wrong place, 
and le.aves it weak. 

If government extends the twenty years’ settlement now 
in progress to fifty years or more, they will confer a great 
blessing upon the people,* and they might, perhaps, do it 

* The adrantages of verj’ long terms of settlement are obvious ; the 
disadvantages, though equally real, are less obvious. Fluctuations in 
prices, and above all, in the price of silver, are among the many condi- 
tions which complicate the question. £.\cept the Bengal land-owners, 
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on the condition that the incumbent consented to allow 
the lease to descend undivided to his heirs by the laws of 
primogeniture. To this condition all classes would readily 
agree, for I have heard Hindoo and Muhammadan land- 
holders all equally lament the evil effects of the laws by 
which families are so quickly and inevitably broken up ; 
and say that “ it is the duty of government to take advan- 
tage of their power- as the great proprietor and leaser of 
all the lands to prevent the evil by declaring leases indivisi- 
ble, “There would then,” they say, “ be always one head to 
assist in maintaining the widows and orphans of deceased 
members, in educating his brothers and nephews ; and by 
his influence and respectability procuring employment for 
them,” In such men, with feelings of permanent interest 
in their estates, and in the stability of the government that 
secured them possession on such favourable terms, and 
with the means of educating their children, we .should by- 
and-by find our best support, and society its best element. 
The law of primogeniture at present prevails only where it 
is most mischievous under our rule, among the feudal chiefs, 
whose ancestors rose to distinction, and acquired their 
possessions by rapine in times of invasion and civil wars. 
This law among them tends to perjjetuate the desire to 
maintain those military e-stablishmients by which the 
founders of their families arose, in the hope that the times 
of invasion and civil wars may return, and open for them 
a similar field for exertion. It fosters a class of powerful 
men, essentially and irredeemably opposed in feeling, not 
only to our rule, but to settled government under any 
rule; and the sooner the Hindoo law of inheritance is 
allowed by the paramount power to take its course among 
these feudal chiefs, the better for society. There is 
always a strong tendency to it in the desire of the 
younger brothers to share in the loaves and fishes ; and 

evejj'body now admits tliat llie Pennanent Settlement of Bengal a 
century ago was a grievous mistake- It hangs like a millstone round 
the neck of the Finance Minister. 
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ihis tendency is checked only by llic injudicious interposi- 
tion of our authority.* 

To "ive 1 Julia the advantage of free institutions, or all 
the blessings of which she is capable under an enlightened 
internal government, nothing is more essential than the 
supersession of this feudal aristocracy by one founded upon 
other bases, and, .above all. upon th.at of the concentration of 
caiiital in commerce and manufactures. Nothing tends so 
much to prevent the .accumukation and concentration of 
capital over India as this feud.tl aristocracy which tends 
eveia’whcre to destroy th.at feeling of security without which 
men will nowhere .accumulate and concentrate it. Tlieydo 
.so, not only by the intrigues and combinations against the 
ixaramount power, which keep alive the dread of internal 
wars and foreign invasion, but by those gangs of robbers 
and murderers which they foster and locate upon their 
estates to prey upon the more favoured or better governed 
territories around them. From those gangs of freebooters 
who arc to be found upon the estate of almost every native 
chief no accumulation of movable property of any value 
is ever for a moment considered safe, and those who happen 
to have any such are always in dread of losing, not only 
their property, but their lives along with it, for these gangs, 
secure in the protection of such chief, are reckless in their 
attack, and kill all who happen to come in their way.- 

* These two suggestions of the author that the law of primogeniture 
should be establi'licd to icgul.'itc the succession to ordinar}' estates, and 
abolished in the case of chieftainships, where it already prevails, are 
obviously open to inueh criticism. It seems to be sufficient to s.ay th.at 
both recommendations are, for many rc.ason>., altogether impracticable. 
In passing, I may note that the term “ feudal ” does not express with 
any approach to correctness the relation of the Native States to the 
Government of India. 

- The evils described in this paragraph, though diminished, have 
not disappeared. Neveitheless, no one would now seriously propose 
the deliberate supersession of the existing aristocracy by rich merchants 
and manufacturers. The proposal is too fanciful for discussion. During 
the long period of peace merchants and manufacturers have naturally 
risen to a much more prominent position than they occupied in the 
author’s time. 
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Keerut — Anglo-Indian Society. 

Meerut is a large station for military and civil estab- 
lishments; it is the residence of a civil commissioner, a 
judge, a magistrate, a collector of land revenue, and all 
their assistants and establishments. There are the Major- 
General commanding the division ; the brigadier command- 
ing the station ; four troops of horse and a company of 
foot artillery; one regiment of European cavalry, one of 
European infantrj', one of native cavalry, and three of native 
infantry.® It is justly considered the healthiest station in 

» Chap. XXV. of Vol. II. of ori^nal edition. 

® In India officers have much better opportunities in time of peace 
to learn how to handle troops than in England, from having them 
more concentrated in large stations, with fine open plains to exercise 
upon. During the whole of the cold season, from the beginning of 
November to the end of February, the troops are at large stations 
exercised in brigades, and the artrUery, cavalry, and infantry together. 


[W. H. S.] 

In 1875 fh® garrison consisted of — 
Horse artillery .... 

. 2 batteries 

Field „ .... 

. 2 „ and head- 

European cavalry 

quarters 
. I regiment 

„ infantry 

■ ^ 

Native cavalry .... 

• I 

,, infantry .... 

• I »» 

. — [GazetteerJ) 


The present garrison is about the same strength. 

The number of civil officers has been increased bj’ the addition of 
canal engineers and other departmental officials, unknown in the author’s 
time. 
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liuHa. for bnlh Enropcans and natives,’ and I visited it in 
the latter end of the cold, which is the healthiest, season 
of the year : yet the hhiropean ladies were looking as if 
they had all come out of their graves, and talking of the 
necessity of going off to the mountains to renovate, as soon 
as the hot weather should set in. 'fhey had literally been 
fagging themselves to death with gaiety, at this the gayest 
and most delightful of all Indian stations, during the cold 
months when they ought to h.ivc been laying in a store of 
strength to earn- them through the trying seasons of the 
hot winds and rains. Up ever)* night and all night at balls 
and suppers, they could never go out to breathe the fresh 
air of the morning ; and were looking wretchedly ill, while 
the Eurojiean soldiers from the barracks seemed as fresh as 
if they had never left their native land. 'I'here is no doubt 
that silting up late at night is extremely prejudicial to the 
he.allh of Europeans in India.® 1 have never seen the 
Eurojiean, male or female, that could stand it long, how- 
ever temperate in h.abiis ; and an old friend of mine once 
told me that if he went to bed a little exhilarated every 
night .It ten o'clock, and took his ride in the morning, he 
found himself much belter than if he sat up till twelve or 
one o’clock without drinking, and lay abed in the mornings. 
Almost all the g.ay pleasures of India arc enjoyed at night, 
and as ladies here, as everywhere else in Christian societies, 
arc the life and soul of all good parlies, .as of all good 
novels, they often to oblige others sit up late, much against 
their own inclinations, and even their judgments, aware as 
they are that they .arc gradually sinking under the undue 
exertions. 

When I first came to India there were a few ladies of 
the old school still much looked up to in Calcutta, and 
among the rest the grandmother of the Earl of Liverpool, 
the old Began! Johnstone, then between seventy and eighty 

* Not now. The c.antnnments have siifTercd severely from typhoid 
. fever for several years past. 

- Few Anglo-Indians will dispute the truth of this dictum. 
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years of age.’ All these old ladies prided themselves m)on 
keeping up old usages. They used to dine in the after- 
noon at four or five o'clock-take their airing after dinner 
in their carriages ; and from the time they returned till ten 
at night their houses were lit up in their best style and 
thrown open for the reception of visitors. All who were on 
visiting terms came at this time, with any strangers whom 
they wished to introduce, and enjoyed each other's society ; 
t lere were music and dancing for tlie young, and cards for 
tie o d, when the party assembled liappened to be large 
enough ; and a few who had been previously invited stayed 
supper. I often visited the old Begam Johnstone at this 
lour, and met at her house the first jieople in the country, 
for all people, including the Governor-General himself, 
e ig ited to honour this old lady, the widow of a Governor- 
general of India, and the mother-in-law of a Prime Minister 
of England.* She was at Munshldabad when Siraj-ud-daula 
mwched from that place at the head of the army that took 
and plundered Calcutta, and caused so many Europeans to 
perish in the Black Hole ; and she was herself saved from 


1 lie late barl of Liverpool, then Mr. Jenlcinson, married tins old 
lady s daughter. lie was always very atlenlive to her, and she used 
with feelings of great pride and pleasure to display the contents of the 
millinery which he used every year to send out to her. 
pV- H. S.] The author came out to India in 1809. Mr. Charles 
Jcnkinson was created Lord Hawkesbury in 1786, succeeded to the 
baronetcy in 1789, and was creatiW Earl of Liverpool in 17915. His 
first wife, who died in 1770, was Amelia, daughter of Mr. William 
Watts, Governor of Fort William, and of the lady described by the 
author. I heir only son succeeded to the earldom in 1808, and died m 
1828. The peerage became extinct on the death of the thiid earl in 
1851. (Ilurke's Peerage.) 

* Lord Liverpool became Prime Minister in 1812, after the murder 
of Perceval. If tjie author is correct in saying that the IliFgam was 
the widow of a Governor-General, the gentleman must apparently Jiave 
been Mr. John Maepherson, who acted as Governor-General lietween 
the departure of Warren Hastings in 1785, and the arrival of J>oid 
Cornwallis in the following year. Mr. Watts was Governor of Fort 
William, not Governor-General. 
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liccoinini: a »u-mlKT <if lus scraj;lio, or pcrishini' with the 
iv>t. liy tlio rirnimst.onrc of her bciiii; far pone in her 
inepirancy, which c.in>eil her lo l)e made over lo a Duveh 
facK'ry.’ 

She had been a very beautiful woman, and had been 
sever.tl times married : the pictures of ail her husiiands 
beinp lump round her lutble drawinp-room in Calcutta, 
coveted durinp the day with crimson cloth to s.ave them 
from the dust, and uncovered at nipht only on particular 
occasions. One eveninp Mrs. C'rommelin. a friend of mine, 
iminlinp to one of them, asked the old lady his name. 
“ Really 1 cannot at this moment tell you, my dear ; my 
memory is very ba<l.'' (striking her forehead with her 
ripht hand, as she leaned with her left .arm in Mr.s. 
Crommelin's.) “but 1 shall recollect in a few minutes.” 
The old lady's last husband was a clergyman, Mr. 
Johnstone, whom she found too gay, and )iersu.aded to go 
liome upon an annuity of eight hundred a year, which she 
settled upon him for ‘life. 'Phe bulk of her fortune went 
to Lord Liverpool ; the re.st to her grandchildren, the 
Ricketts, Watts, and others. 

Since those days the modes of intercourse in India have 
much altered. Society at all the stations beyond the three 
capitals of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, is confined 
almost exclusively to the members of the civil and military 
scr^•iccs, who seldom remain long at the same station — the 
military ofikers hardly ever more than three years, and the 
civil hardly ever so long. At disagreeable stations the civil 
ser\’ants seldom remain so many months. Every new- 
comer calls in the forenoon upon all that are at the station 
when he arrives, and they return his c.all at the same hour 
soon after. If he is a married man, the married men upon 
whom he has called take their wives to call upon his ; and 
he takes his to return the call of theirs. These calls are all 
indispensable ; and being made in the forenoon, become 


' The tragedy of the Itlack Hole occurred in June, 1756. 
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A’ery disagreeable in the hot season ; all complain of them, 
yet no one foregoes his claim upon them ; and till the claim 
is fulfilled, people will not recognize each other as acquaint- 
ances.* Unmarried officers generally dine in the evening, 
because it is a more convenient hour for the mess ; and 
married civil functionaries do the same, because it is more 
convenient for their office work. If you invite those who 
dine at that hour to spend the evening with you, you must 
invite them to dinner, even in the hot weather: and if they 
invite you, it is to dinner. This makes intercourse some- 
what heavy at all times, but more especially so in the hot 
season, when a table covered with animal food is sickening 
to any person without a keen appetite, and stupefying to 
those who have it. No one thinks of inviting people to a 
dinner and ball — it would be vandalism j and when you 
invite them, as is always the case, to come after dinner, the 
ball never begins till late at night, and seldom ends till late 
in the morning. AVith all its disadvantages, however, I 
think dining in the evening much better for those who are 
in’ health, than dining in the afternoon, provided people can 
avoid the intermediate meal of tiffin. No person in India 
should eat animal food more than once a day ; and people 
who dine in the evening generally eat less than they would 
if they dined in the afternoon. A light breakfast at nine ; 
biscuit, or a slice of toast with a glass of water, or soda- 
water, at t^vo o’clock, and dinner after the evening exercise, 
is the plan which I should recommend every European 
to adopt as the most agreeable.® AVhen their digestive 
powers get out of order, people must do as the doctors tell 
them. 

There is, I believe, no society in which there is more 
real urbanity of manners than in that of India — a more 
general disposition on the part of its different members to 

* Of late years the rigour of the custom exacting mid-day calls has 
been in some places relaxed. 

® Most people would’ require some training before they could find 
this very abstemious regimen “ the mbst agreeable.” 
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s. irtifu '0 ihcir «wn romfuiK and «;onviMn‘i.'n(:cs lo ihose of 
oiluis. ami to inaki- tho'-c aronml ilii'in ba])py. wiilioul 
Icllini; Slicm mo thal il oost", ihciii an effort lo do so.' 
'I'lioio iV a*-sntodly no sooioly wlioro the nicinbcrs arc more 
i;onoiaUy fuo from ilrnso oorrjnlini; cares and anxieties 
wliich “weiph npon the heart-" of men wlio-e incomes are 
pri-earions, and jm-nion in the world nneertain. 'Phey re- 
treive their salaries on a certain day every month, whatever 
may he the state of the seasons or «'f iraile ; they jwy tro 

t. axcs : they rise itr the sex oral services hy rotation;* 
relirzioits feelint;s and ojnniorjs .are hy common consent left 
as a rprestion hetween man and his Maher : tro one ever 
thinks of qrresliorrinit another ahoitl them, nor woitld he 
he tolerated if he did so. M»»st peojrle take it for j;ranted 
that those which they pit from their jxireirts were the riftht 
ones ; and as such they cheri.-h them. They retnemher 
with feelin};s of ftlial piety the prayers which they in their 
infancy ofiered to tlreir Maker, while kneeling hy the side 
of their mothers ; and they continue lo offer them up through 
life, with the same feelings and the same hopes.-' 

Difrerenees of political oirinion, which agitate society so 
rnvrch in England and other countries where every man bc- 

* It will, I liope, \k avlmiitcil llwt this oliscrv.ition still holds good. 

- These renwrhs now (tS93> rc.ad like hitter ssuirc. Ilanlly .a man 
or woman of Knglish liinh in India is now free from corroding cares 
and anxieties which weigh heavily upon the heart. The currency has 
been allowed to depreciate until the sciviccs have been mulcted of one- 
third of their salaries, and many officers are on the verge of insolvency 
and min. This depreciation has gone on for twenty years unchecked, 
and the Government of India has shown no concern for its servant.s, 
until at last a point has been rc.achcd at which the strain has become- 
unbearable. The absolute necessity of relief lo the servant.s of Govern- 
ment has been grudgingly admitted, but so far (June, 1S93) nothing 
has been done. The little colony of Ceylon long ago arranged to pay 
its servants honestly ; the great Kmpirc of India is said to be too podr 
to do the same. 

“ This perfect religious freedom is still generally characteristic of 
Anglo-Indian society, and is one of its greatest charms ; and the- 
charms of the country do not incrc.ase. 
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lieves that his own personal interests must always he more 
or less aflected by the predominance of one j>arty over 
another, are no doubt a source of much interest to peojile 
in India, but they scarcely ever excite any angry jrassions 
among them, 'i’he temjrests by which the jiolitical atmo- 
sphere of the world is cleared and purged of all its morliid 
influences burst not upon us — v.'e see them at a distance— 
v.’e know that they are working for all mankind 5 and v/e 
feel for those who boldly expose themselves to their “jiiti- 
less peltings,” as men feel for the sailors whom tlieysupjiose 
to be exjiosed on the ocean to the storm, while tliey listen 
to it from their beds or winter firesides.' We discuss all 
political opinions, and all the great questions v,-hich they 
affect, with the calmness of philosophers; not vdthout 
emotion certainly, but without passion ; we have no share 
in returning members to jwrliament— we feel no dread of 
those injuries, indignities, and calumnies to whicii those 
who have are too often exposed ; and we are free from the 
bitterness of feelings wjiich always attend them.* 

How exalted, how glorious has been the destiny of Eng- 
land, to .spread over so vast a portion of the globe her 
literature, her language, and her free institutions 1 Ho’.v 
ought the sense of this high destiny to animate her .sons in 
their efforts to perfect their institutions which they have 
formed by slov.’ degrees from feudal barbarism ; to make 
them in reality as perfect as they would have them appear 
to the world to be in theory, that rising nations may love 

I The author had probably in Ws roind the famous lines of I/icrer- 
tius ; — 

" .Suave, mart magnis lurljantibus ayjuora vends, 

K terra magnum alterius speclare laborem ; 

Kon quia vexare quemquain ’st jueunda voluptas, 
fjed, quibus ipse malis careas, quia cernere suave 'st.” 

(IJook ii, line u) 

* This deligljtful philosophic calm is no longer an Anglo-Indian 
possession ; and the Indian oflicial can no longer congratulate himself 
on his immunity from “ injuries, indignities, and calumnies.” 
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und honour the source whence they derive theirs, and 
continue to look to it for improvement. 

We return to the society of our wives and children after 
the labours of the day are over, with tempers unruffled by 
collision with political and religious antagonists, by un- 
favourable changes in the season and the markets, and the 
other circumstances which affect so much the incomes and 
prospects of our friends at home. We must look to them 
for the chief pleasures of our lives, and know that they 
must look to us for theirs ; and if anything has crossed 
us we try to conceal it from them. There is in India a 
strong feeling of mutual dependence which prevents little 
domestic misunderstandings behveen man and wife from 
growing into quarrels so often as in other countries, where 
this is less prevalent. Men have not here their clubs, nor 
their wives their little coteries to fly to when disposed to 
make serious matters out of trifles ;* and both are in con- 
sequence much inclined to bear and forbear. There are, of 
course, on the other hand, evils in India that people have 
not to contend with at home ; but, on the whole, those who 
are disposed to look on the fair, as well as on the dark side of 
all around them, can enjoy life in India very much, as long 
as they and those dear to them are free from physical pain. 
We everywhere find too many disposed to look upon the 
dark side of all that is present, and the bright side of all 
that is distant in time and place — always miserable them- 
selves, be they where they will, and making all around 
them miserable; this commonly arises from indigestion, 
and the habit of eating and drinking in a hot, as in a cold, 
climate ; and giving their stomachs too much to do, as if 
they were the only parts of the human frame whose 
energies were unrelaxed by the temperature of tropical 
climates. 

There is, however, one great defect in Anglo-Indian 

* There are now clubs everywhere, and coteries are said to be not 
unknown. Few Anglo-Indians of the present day are able to share 
the author’s cheery optimism. 
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society ; it is composed too exclusively of the servants of 
government, civil, military, and ecclesiastic, and wants 
much of the freshness, variety, and intelligence of 
cultivated societies otherwise constituted. In societies 
where capital is concentrated for Employment in large 
agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing establish- 
ments, those who possess and employ it form a large 
portion of the middle and higher classes. They require 
the application of the higher branches of science to 
the efficient employment of their capital in almost every 
purpose to which it can be applied; and they require, 
at the same time, to show that they are not deficient 
in that conventional learning of the schools and drawing- 
rooms to which the circles they live and move in 
attach importance. In such societies we are, therefore, 
always coming in contact with men whose scientific 
knowledge is necessarily very precise, and at the same 
time very extensive, while their manners and conver- 
sation are of the highest polish. There is, perhaps, 
nothing which strikes a gentleman from India so much 
on his entering a society differently constituted, as the 
superior precision of men's information upon scientific 
subjects; and more especially upon that of the sciences 
more immediately applicable to the arts by which the 
physical enjoyments of men are produced, prepared, 
and distributed all over the world. Almost all men in 
India feel that too much of their time before they left 
England was devoted to the acquisition of the dead 
languages ; and too little to the study of the elements 
of science. The time lost can never be regained — at 
least they think so, which is much the same thing. 
Had they been well grounded in the elements of 
physics, physiology, and ' chemistry before they left their 
native land, they would have gladly devoted their leisure 
to the improvement of their knowledge; but to go 
back to elements, where elements can be learnt only 
from books, is, unhappily, wHat so few can bring them- 
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selves to, that no man feels ashamed of acknowledging 
that he has never studied them at all till he returns to 
IJngland, or enters a society differently constituted, and 
finds that he has lost the support of the great majority 
that always surrounded him in India.’ It will, perhaps, be 
said that the members of the official aristocracy of all 
countries have more or less of the same defects, for certain 
it is that they ever3-whcre attach paramount or undue 
importance to the conventional learning of the grammar- 
school and the drawing-room, and the ignorant and the 
indolent have everywhere the support of a great majority. 
Johnson has, however, obser\-ed: — 

" But the truth is that the knowledge of e.vternal 
nature and the sciences, which that knowledge requires 
or includes, are not the great or the frequent business 
of the human mind. Whether we provide for action 
or conversation, whether we wish to be useful or pleasing, 
the first requisite is the religious and moral knowledge 
of right and wrong ; the ne.\t is an acquaintance with 
the history of mankind, and with those e.\amples which 
may be said to embody truth, and prove by events the 
reasonableness of opinions.* Prudence and justice are 
virtues and e.\cellencies of all times, and of all places — 
we are peqjetually moralists; but we are geometricians 
only by chance. Our intercourse with intellectual nature 
is necessary ; our speculations upon matter are volun- 
tary and at leisure. Physiological learning is of such rare 
emergence, that one may know another half his life, 
\nthout being able to estimate his skill in hydrostatics 
or astronomy ; but his moral and prudential character 

’ In this matter also time has wrought great changes. The 
scientific branches of the Indian services, the medical, engineering, 
forestry, geological survey, and others, have greatly developed, and 
many Indian officials now occupy high places in the world of 
science. 

® Compare Bolingbroke’s obsert'ation, already quoted, that “ history 
is philosophy teaching by example. ” 

VOL. II. S 
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immediately appears. Those authors, therefore, are to be 
read at schools that supply most axioms of prudence, most 
principles of moral truth, and most materials for conversa- 
tion ; and these purposes are best served by poets, orators, 
and historians.” {Life of Milton^ 


CHAPTER XIX' 


Pilgrims of Indi:i. 

Therk is nothing which strikes a European more in 
travelling over the great roads in India than the vast 
number of pilgrims of all kinds which he falls in with, 
particularly between the end of November (sic), when all 
the autumn harvest has been gathered, and the seed of the 
spring crops has been in the ground. They consist for the 
most part of persons, male and female, carrying Ganges 
water from the point at Hardwar, where the sacred stream 
emerges from the hills, to the different temples in all parts 
of India, dedicated to the gods Vishnu and Siva. There 
the water is thrown upon the stones which represent the 
gods, and when it falls upon these stones it is called 
“ Chandamirt,” or holy water, and is frequently collected 
and reserved to be drunk as a remedy “for a mind 
diseased.”- 

This water is carried in small bottles, bearing the seals of 
the presiding priest at the holy place whence it was brought. 
The bottles are contained in covered baskets, fi.\ed to the 
ends of a pole, which is carried across the shoulder. The 
people who carry it are of three kinds — those who cany' it 
for themselves as a votive offering to some shrine ; those 
who are hired for the purpose by others as salaried 
sen'ants : and, thirdly, those who carry it for sale. In the 

* Chapter XXVI of Vol. II of ori^nal edition. 

' Tavernier notes that Ganges water is often given at weddings, 
“ each guest receiving a cup or two, according to the liberality of the 
host.” “There is sometimes,” he says, “2,000 or 3,000 rupees’ 
worth of it consumed at a wedding." (Ball's Taoemier, vol. ii, p.p. 

231-254-) 
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interval between the sowing and reaping of the spring 
crops, that is, between November and March, a very large 
portion of the Hindoo landholders and cultivators of India 
devote their leisure to this pious duty. They take their 
baskets and poles with them from home, or purchase them 
on the road ; and having poured their libations on the head 
of the god, and made him acquainted with their wants and 
wishes, return home. From November to March three- 
fourths of the number of these people one meets consist of 
this class. At other seasons more than three-fourths consist 
of the other two classes — of persons hired for the purpose 
as servants, and those who carry the water for sale. 

One morning the old Jemadar, the marriage of whose 
mango-grove with the jasmine I have already described,* 
brought his two sons and a nephew to pay their respects to 
me on their return to Jubbulpore from a pilgrimage to 
JagannSth.'-* The sickness of the youngest, a nice boy of 
about six years of age, had caused this pilgrimage. The 
eldest son was about twenty years of age, and the nephew 
about eighteen. 

After the usual compliments, I addressed the eldest son ; 
— “ And so your brother was really very ill when you set 
out ? ” 

“ Very ill, sir ; hardly able to stand without assistance.” 

“ What was the matter with him ? ” 

“ It was what we call a drying-up, or withering of the 
system.” 

“ What were the symptoms ? ” 

“ Dysentery.” 

“ Good ; and what cured him, as he now seems quite 
well?” 

“ Our mother and father vowed five pair of ba.skets of 
Ganges water to Gajadhar, an incarnation of the god Siva, 

’ Ante, Vol. I, Chap. V, p. 39. 

* Jagannath (corruptly Juggernaut, &c.), or Puri, on the coast of 
Orissa, is probaljly the most venerated shrine in India. The principal 
deity there worshipped is a form of Vishnu. 
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at the tomnlo of Raijoritli, and a visit to the temple of 
Jaj:annrtth." 

“ And liavini; fulfilled these vows, your brother 
recovered ? " 

“lie had quite recovered, sir, before we set out on our 
return from Jaitannath." 

“ And who j-arrieil the baskets?” 

“ My mother, wife, cousin, myself, and little brother, all 
carried one pair each." 

“ This little boy could not surely carry a pair of baskets 
all the way ? " 

“ N'o, sir, we had a pair of small baskets made especially 
for him ; and when within about three miles of the temple 
he got down from his little pony, took up his baskets, and 
carried them to the god. Up to within three miles of the 
temple the baskets were carried by a Rrahman .servant, 
whom we had taken with us to cook our food. \Vc had 
with us another llrahman, to whom we h.id to pay only a 
trifle, as his principal wages were made up of fees from 
families in the town of Jubbulpore, who h.id m.adc similar 
vow.s, and g.avc him so much a bottle for the water he carried 
in their several names to the god.” 

“ Did you give all your water to the llaijnath temple, or 
carry some with you to Jagannfith ? ” 

“ No water is ever offered to Jagannruh, sir ; he is an 
incarnation of ^’ishnu.■’‘ 

“ And does ^'ishnu never drink ? ” 

“ He drinks, sir, no doubt ; but he gets nothing but 
offerings of food and money.” 

“ From this to Ilindachal on the Ganges, two hundred 
and thirty miles ; thence to llaijnath, a hundred and fifty 
miles ; and thence to Jagannath, some four or five hundred 
miles more.”- 

' Water may not be offered to Jag.’innatli, but tlie facts stated in this 
chapter show tliat it is uffered in other temples of Vishnu. 

- Itindachat is in the Mirziipur district of the North-Western Prov- 
inces. Unijnatli is in tlie Sli.nhaliad district of Dihar. 
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"And your mother and wife ■vvalked all the -way with theJr 
baskets ? ” 

“All the way, sir, except when either of them got sick, 
when she mounted the pony with my little brother till she 
felt well again.” 

Here w'ere four members of a respectable family walking 
a pilgrimage of between twelve and fourteen hundred miles, 
going and coming, and can^'ing burthens on their shoulders 
for the recovery of the poor sick boy; and millions of 
families are every year doing the same from all jjarts of 
India. The change of air, and exerdse, cured the boy, 
and no doubt did them all a great deal of good ; but no 
physician in the world but a religious one, could have per- 
suaded them to undertake .such a journey for the same 
purpose 

The rest of the pilgrims we meet are for the most part 
of the two monastic orders of Gosains, or the followers of 
Siva, and Bairagls, or followers of Vishnu, and Muham- 
madan Fakirs. A Hindoo of any caste may become a 
member of these mona.stic orders. They are all disdples 
of the high priests of the temples of their respective gods; 
and in their name they wander over all India, visiting the 
celebrated temples which are dedicated to them. A part 
of the revenues of these temples is devoted to subsisting 
these disciples as the)' pass ; and every one of them claims 
the right of a day’s food and lodging, or more, according 
to the rules of the temple. They make collections along 
the roads ; and when they return, commonly bring back 
some surplus as an offering to their apostle, the high priest 
who has adopted them. Almost ever)' high priest has a 
good many such disciples, as they are not costly; and from 
their returning occasionally, and from the disciples of others 
passing, these high priests learn eveij'thing of importance 
that is going on over India, and are well acquainted with 
the state of feeling and opinion. 

VTiat these disciples get from .secular people is given not 
only from feelings of charity and compassion, but as a 
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religious or propilintor)’ offering ; for they are all considered 
10 lie armed Fy their apostle with a vicarious power of 
blessing or cursing ; and as being in themselves men of 
(lod whom it might be dangerous to displease. 'Fhey never 
condescend to feign disease or miserj' in order to excite 
feelings of comjvission, but demand what they want with a 
bold front, as holy men who luave a right to share libemlly 
in the superfluities which (»od has given to the rest of 
the Hindoo community. They are in general exceedingly 
intelligent men of the world, and very communicative. 
Among them will be found members of all classes of 
Hindoo .society, and of the most we.althy and respectable 
families.* While 1 had charge of the Narsinghpur district 
in iSrr a llaihigi, or follower of Vishnu, came and settled 
himself down on the border of a village near my residence. 
His mild and paternal deportment pleased all the little 
community so much that they carried him everj' day more 
food than he required. At last, the proprietor of the village, 
a very respectable old gentleman, to whom I was much 
attached, went out with all his family to ask a blessing of 
the holy man. As they sat down before him, the te.ars were 
seen stealing down his cheeks as he looked upon the old 
man's younger sons and daughters. At last, the old man’s 
wife burst into tears, ran up, and fell upon the holy man’s 
neck, exclaiming, “ My lost son, my lost son ! ” He was 
indeed her eldest son. He had disappeared suddenly 
twelve years before, became a disciple of the high priest 
of a distant temple, and visited .almost ever)' celebrated 
temple in India, from Kedamath in the etcrn.al snows to 
Slut Baldi Ramesar, opposite the island of Ceylon.- He 

• P.indil Saligram, who was T'ostmastcr-Gcneral of the Norlh- 
^Ycstcm Provinces some years ago, is said to have become one of 
these wandering friars. 

• Sect Uuldee Ramesur in original edition. The temple alluded to 
is that in the small island of Ramisseram at the entrance of Palk’s 
Passage in the Str.aits of Manaar, which is distinguished by its magni* 
ficent colonnade and corridors. The island forms part of the so-called 
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remained with the family for nearly a year, delighting them 
and all the country around with his narratives. At last, he 
seemed to lose his .spirits, his usual rest and appetite ; and 
one night he again disappeared. He had been absent for 
some years when I last saw the family, and I know not 
whether he ever returned. 

The real members of these monastic orders are not 
generally bad men j but there are a great many men of all 
kinds who put on their disguises^ and under their cloak 
commit all kinds of atrocitie.s.* The security and conveni- 
ence which the real pilgrims enjoy upon our road.s, and the 
entire freedom from all taxation, both upon these roads, 
and at the different temples they visit, tend greatly to 
attach them to our rule, and through that attachment, a 
tone of good feeling towards it is generally disseminated 
over all India. They come from the native states, and 
become acquainted with the superior advantages the people 
under us enjoy, in the greater security of property, the 
greater freedom with which it is enjoyed and displayed; 
the greater exemption from taxation, and the odious right 


Adam’s Bridge, by which Ceylon is said to have been connected with 
the continent of India up to the year a.d. 1480. 

* The author’s other works show that the Thugs often assumed tite 
guise of ascetics, and much of the secret crime of India is known to be 
committed by men who adopt the garb of holiness. A man disguised 
as a fakir is often sent on by dacoits (gang-robbers) as a spy and decoy. 
“ Three-fourths of these religious mendicants, whether Hindoos or 
Muhammadans, rob and steal, and a very great portion of them murder 
their victims before they rob them ; but they have not any of them as 
a class been found to follow the trade of murder so exclusively as to be 
brought properly within the scope of our operations. . . . There 
is hardly any species of crime that is not throughout India perpetrated 
•by men in the disguise of these religious mendicants ; and almost all 
such mendicants are really men in disguise ; for Hindoos of any caste 
can become Bairagis and Gorains^; and Muhammadans of any grade 
can become Fakirs.” (/4 -Report on the System of Megptwnaism, 1839, 
p. II.) In the same little work the author advises the compulsory 
registration of “every disciple belonging to every high priest, whether 
■Hindoo or Muhammadan,” and a stringent Vagrant Act. 
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water which falls from thy head shall no man henceforward 
drink.’ I'rom that day," said the Raja, “ no man has ever 
drunk of the water that washes his image, lest 1 )evi should 
j)unish him." “ And how is it, then. Raja Sahib, that 
mankind continue to drink the w.ater of the Ganges, which 
is supposed to flow from her husband Siva’s top-knot ? ’’ 
“ Because,” replied the Raja, “ this sacred river first flows 
from the right foot of the god Vishnu, and thence passes 
over the head of Siva. The three gods,” continued the 
Rrij.a, “ govern the world turn and turn about, twenty years 


* This incident still happens occ.asion.ally. 
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at a time. While Vishnu reigns, all goes on -well ; rain 
descends in good season, the harvests are abundant, and 
the cattle thrive. VTien Brahma reigns, there is little 
falling off in these matters ; but during the twenty years 
that Siva reigns, nothing goes on well — ^we are all at cross 
purposes, our crops fail, our cattle get the murrain, and 
mankind suffer from epidemic diseases.” The Raja was" a 
follower of Vishnu, as may be guessed. 



CllArTKR XX' 


n-.c Sumtoo. 


On thi' 7 lh of l-Vhmary [18^76] I went oiU lo Sardhana 
and visiicd ihc tditin li lunlt and endowed by the late 
lK-i:ain Sonihre. wliose remains are now de|)nsited in it.' 
It was designed by an It.a1i.an geittleman, M. Keglioni, ' and 
is .a fine but not a striking building. 1 iiiel the bishop, 
Julius (!:vs.ar. an Italian from Milan, wliom 1 had known 
a quarter of a century before, a h.appy and handsome young 
man— he is still handsome, though old ; but very miserable 
because the llegam tlid not le,ave him so large a legacy as 
he expected. In the revenues of her church he had, she 
thought, quite enough to live upon ; and she said that 
]iriesis witliout wives or children to care about ought to be 
satisfied with this ; and left him only a few thousand rupees. 
She made him the medium of conveying a donation to the 
See of Rome of one hundred and fifty thousand rupees,^ 
and thereby procured for him the bishopric of Amartanta 
in the island of Cyprus ; and got her grandson, Dyce 
Sombre, made a chevalier of the order of Christ, and 
presented with a splint from the real cross, as a relic. 

The Begam Sombre was by birth a Saiyadani, or lineal 
descendant from Muhammad, the founder of the Musalmfin 
faith ; and she was united to Walter Reinhard, when very 

* Chapter XXVII of Vol. II of original cilitioii. 

* The rcailcr will ohscr^'c that the lady’s name is spelt Sumroo in 
the heading and Sombre in the te.\t. The form Samrii, or Shamrii, 
transliterates the llindusiani spelling. 

* Perhaps identical with General Kcgholini, who was in the Begam’s 
.service at the time of her death. (rV. 11', P, Gazetteer ^ vol. iii, p. 295.) 

* The llegatn’s benefactions are detailed fat, p.p. 2S6-2SS. 
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young, by all the forms considered necessary by persons of 
her persuasion when married to men of another.* Reinhard 
had been married to another woman of the Musalman 
faith, who still lives at Sardhana,® but she had become 
insane, and has ever since remained so. By this first wife 
he had a son, who got from the Emperor the title of Zafar 
Yab Khan, at the request of the Begam, his step-mother ; 
but he was a man of weak intellect, and so little thought of 
that he was not recognized even as the nominal chief on 
the death of his father. 

Walter Reinhard was a native of Salzburg. He enlisted 
as a private soldier in the French sen’ice, and came to 
India, where he entered the service of the East India 
Company, and rose to the rank of sergeant.* Reinhard 
got the soubriquet of Sombre from his comrades while in 
the French service from the sombre cast of his countenance 

1 “ This remarkable woman %vas the daughter, by a concubine, of 
Asad Khan, a Musalman of Arab descent settled in the town of 
KutSna in the Meerut district. She was born about the year 1753 a.d. 
[see /ar/, p. 273 note]. On the death of her father, she and her mother 
became subject to ill-treatment from her bair-brother, the legitimate 
heir, and they consequently removed to Delhi about 1760. There she 
entered the service of Sumru, and accompanied him through all his 
campaigns. .Sumru, on retiring to Sarclhana, found himself relieved of 
all the cares and troubles of war, and gave himself entirely up to a life 
of ease and pleasure, and so completely fell into the hands of the 
Begam that she had no difficulty in inducing him to exchange the title 
of mistress for that of wife.” (Mr. E. T. Atkinson in N. W. P. 
Gttsettur, vol. ii, p. 95. The authorities for the historj' of Begum 
Samru are very conflicting. Mr. Atkinson has examined them criti- 
cally, and his account is, I think, the best in existence.) 

® This first wife died at Sardhana during the rainy season of 1838. 
She must have been above one hundred year.s of age ; and a good 
many of the Europeans that lie buried in the Sardhana cemetery had 
lived above a hundred years. [W. H. S.j She was a concubine, 
named Baha Begam. {Gazetteer, vol. iii, p. 96.) 

® His name is spelled Reinhard on his tombstone, as in the text. 
It is also spelled Renard. Acconling to some authorities, his birth- 
place was Treves, 'not Salzburg. He rvas a butcher by trade, and 
deserted both from the French and the English services. 
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’ A JiiiiK" c\i>l.T:in!ir»:i i< slinl llic name is a coiniplion of 

an alias, SHininris, as»un".i>l liy llic <lc'eiscr. 

’ K.'isim All ICImij is j;enri.ill>' icfeiieil lo in llic liislorics mnler llie 
name of Mlt Kasim (Mcei Co-sim). Mir J.Mir w.as (le|t()S(.*tl in 1760, 
anil Mir Kasim w,as jilaceil on the lliione of llcn^al in liis stead Ity the 
l''n;;lish. The histoiy of Mii Kasim is told in detail hy Thoniton in his 
siath chapter. 

® This name may he a rorniption of " fieorfjian." 

* Mill tdiservcs upon these tiansacliuns ;— *• The conduct of the 
Comiiany's servants upon this occasion furnishes one of the most 
temarhalile instances upon recoid of the power of .self-interest to 
cxlintjuish all sense of justice aiul even of shame. They had hitherto 
insisteil, contrary to all rit;ht .and all preci-dent, that the Rovcrnmenl 
of the country should exempt all their ijooils from duty ; they now 
insisted that it should iittpo-u duties it|ion nil other traders, and accused 
it as tJttilty of a lireacli of the i>cace towards the l-higlish nation, 
liec.ause it proposed lo remit them.'’ [\V. II. S.] 
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failed — ^the dn* and facton* -n-ere cjptnred by the enemy, 
and the European inhabitants taken prisoners. The 
Xawab, smarting under the reiterated wrongs he had 
received, and which he attributed m.ainly to the counsels of 
2 ^Tr. Ellis, no sooner found the chief within his grasp, than 
he detennined to have him and all who were taken with 
him. save a Doctor Fullarton, to whom he owed some 
personal obligations, put to death. His own native officers 
were shocked at the proposal, and tried to dissuade him 
from the purpose^ but he was resolved, and not finding 
among them any willing to cany it into execution he 
applied to Sumroo, who readily undertook and, trith some 
of his myrmidons, performed the horrible duty in 1763.* 
At the suggestion of Gr^oiy and Sombre, Kasim Ali now 
attempted to take the small princip.alitA* of Xepal, as a kind 
of b.isis for his operations ng.iinst the English. He had 
four hundred excellent rifles wih flint locks and screwed 
b-arrels made at MonghjT (Mungir) on the Ganges,' so as to 
fit into small boxes. These boxes were sent up on the 
backs of four hundred brave volunteers for this forlorn 
hope. Gregoiy had got a passport for the boxes as rare 
merchandise for the palace of the prince at Kathmandu, in 
whose presencealone they were to be opened. On reaching 
the palace at night, these volunteers were to open their 
boxes, screw up the barrels, destro}* all the inmates, and 
possess themselves of the palace, where it is supposed 
Kasim Ali had alreadj’ secured many friends. Twelve 
thousand soldiers had ad^■anced to the foot of the hills near 
Beti3'a, to .support the attack, and the volunteers were in the 
fort of hlakwanpur, the onlj* strong fort between the plain 
and the capital. Thej’ had been treated uath great con- 
sideration bt’ the garrison, and were to set out at daj’light 

^ The 3rd oF October wa.<! the day of slaughter at Ratna. The 
Europeans at other places in hlir Kasim’s power were also massacred ; 
and the total number slain, men, women, and children, amounted to 
about two hundred. Sumroo personally buidiered about one hundred 
and fifty at Patna. 
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the next morning; but one of the attendants, who had 
been let into the secret, got drunk, and in a quarrel with 
one of the garrison, told him that he should see in a few 
days who would be master of that garrison. This led to 
suspicion ; the boxes were broken open, the arms discovered, 
and the whole of the party, except three or four, were 
instantly put to death ; the three or four who escaped gave 
intelligence to the army at Betiya, and the whole retreated 
upon Monghyr. But for this drunken man, Nepal had 
perhaps been Kasim All’s.* 

> Our troops, under Sir D.tvid Ochterlony, look the fort of Makwiln- 
pur in iSiS, and might in five days have been before the defenceless 
capital ; but they were here arrested by the romantic chivalrj’ of the 
Marquis of Hastings. The country had been virtually conquered ; the 
prince, by his b.ose treachery towards ns and outrages upon others, 
had justly forfeited his throne ; but the Governor-General, by perhaps 
a misplaced lenity, left it to him without any other guarantee for his 
future good behaviour than the recollection that he had been soundly 
beaten. Unfortunately he left him at the same time a sufficient 
quantity of fertile land below the hills to maintain the same army with 
which he had fought us, with belter knowledge how to employ them, 
to keep us out on a future occasion. Between the attempt of Kasim 
All and our attack upon Nepal, the Gurkha masters of the country 
had, by a long series of successful aggressions upon their neighbour's, 
rendered themselves in their own opinion and in that of their neigh- 
bours the best soldiers of India. They have, of course, a very natural 
feeling of hatred against our government, which put a stop to the wild 
career of conquest, and wrested from their grasp all the property and 
all the pretty women from Kathmandu to Kashmir. To these beauti- 
ful regions they were what the invading Huns were in former days to 
Europe, absolute fiends. Had we even e.\acted a good road into 
their country with fortifications at the proper places, it might have 
checked the hopes of one day resuming the career of conquest that 
now keeps up the army and militarj' spirit, to threaten us with a 
renewal of war whenever we are embarrassed on the plains. 
[W. H. S.] 

The author’s uneasiness concerning the attitude of Nepal was fully 
justified. During the Afghan troubles of 1S38-1S43 the Nepalese 
Government was in constant communication with the enemies of the 
Indian Government. The late Maharaja Sir Jang Bahadur obtained 
power in 1846, and, after his visit to England in 1850, decided to abide 
by the English alliance. He did valuable ser\’ice in 1857 and 185S, 
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Kuatm All Kiiiin was b'^it'^n in s',‘v<;ral ticlions by our 
pllain Iittlu band of troojis undor thoir ablu 3 ea.dur, Colonul 
Adams; and at last driven to seek ‘.belter witb the Kav.Sb 
AVazir of Oudb, into wJiose service Huinroo afterwards 
entered. 'J'iiis chief being in liis turn beaten, Sumroo 
went off and entered the service of the celebrated chief of 
Roliilkhand, Hafiz Rahmat JChan, 'J'jiis lie soon rjuitted 
from fc*ar of the English. He raised two battalions in 1772, 
which he soon afterwards increased to four; and Jet out 
always to tlie Jiighest bidder — first, to the Jilt chiefs of Hig, 
tlien to the chief of Jaijiur, then to Najaf Klian, the jiritne 
minister, and then to the Marathas. His battalions v/ere 
officered by Jiurojieans, but Jiuropeans of resjiectabiiity 
were unwilling to talie service under a man so precariously 
situated, liowever grteat their necessities; and he was 
obliged to content liiinself for the most part with the very 
dross of society — men wjio could neither r«tad nor write, 
nor keep themselves sober. 'J’Jie consequence was that the 
battalions were often in a state of mutiny, committing e\‘ery 
kind of outrage upon the persons of tlieir officers, and at 
all times in a state of insubordination bordering on mutiny, 
'J'liese battalions seldom obtained their jiay till they put 
their commandant into confinement, and made him dig up 
liis liidden stores, if }ie liad any, or borrow from bankers, if 
he Jiad none. If the troops fell pressed for time, and their 
commander was of the necessary character, they put iiim 
astride upon a iiot gun witliout Jiis trousers. Vt’Jien our 
battalion Jiad got its pay out of him in this manner, he was 
> often handed over to another for the same purpose. 'J'he 
poor old Jiegam had been often subjected to the starving 
.stage of this proceeding before slie came under our pro- 
tection ; but»had never, I believe, been grilled upon a gun. 

It was a rule, it was said, with Sombre, to enter the field of 
battle at the safest point, form line facing the enemy, fire 

and tlie two governments liave ever since maintained an unbroken, 
thougii reserved, friendship. TJie Gurkiia regiments in the Jinglis,h 
service are recruited in KepaU 
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a few rounds in the direction where they stood, without 
regard to the distance or effect, form square, and await the 
course of events. If victory declared for the enemy, he 
sold his unbroken force to him to great advantage ; if for 
his friends, he assisted them in collecting the plunder, and 
securing all the advantages of the victor)'. To this prudent 
plan of action his corps afterwards steadily adhered ; and 
they never took or lost a gun till they came in contact with 
our forces at Ajanta and Assaye.’ 

Sombre died at Agra on the 4th of May, 17 78, and his 
remains were at first buried in his garden. They were 
afterwards removed to the consecrated ground in the Agra 
churchyard by his widow the Begam,® who was baptized, at 
the age of forty,^ by a Roman Catholic priest, under the 
name of Joanna,'' on the 7th of May, 17S1. 

On the death of her husband she was requested to take 
command of the force by all the Europeans and natives 
that composed it, as the only possible mode of keeping 
them together, since the son was known to be altogether 
unfit. She consented, and w’as regularly installed in the 

’ Assayc (Assye, Asiii) is in the Nizam’s dominions. Here, on the 
23rd of September, 1S03, Sir Arthur Wellesley, afterwards Duke of 
Wellington, with about 4,500 men, defeated the Maratha host of about 
50,000 men, including jnore than 10,000 under European lenders. 
Ajanta, or Ajanta Ghat, is in the same region. 

- His tombstone bears a Portuguese inscription : — 

" Aqui iazo Walter Reinhard morreo aos 4 de Mayo no anno, de 

177S.” 

{Gazetteer, vol. ii, p. 96.) 

® According to this statement she must have been born in or about 
1741, not in 1753 as stated by Mr. Atkinson. If the earlier date is 
correct, she w.as ninety-five when she died in 1S36. Mr. Higgin- 
botham, referring to Bacon’s work, says she died at the age of eighty- 
nine, which places her birth in 1747- According to Mr. Beetle, she 
was aged eighty-eight lunar years when she died, on the 27th January, 
1S36, equivalent to about eighty-five solar years. This computation 
places her birth in 1751 A.D., which may be taken as the correct date. 

She added the name Nobilis, when she married Le Vaisseau. 
{Gazetteer, vol. li, p. 106, note.) 

VOL. II. T 
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charge by the Emperor Shah Alam. Her chief officer was 
a Mr. J^aoli, a German, who soon after took an active part 
in providing the poor imbecile old Emperor with a prime 
minister, and got himself assassinated on the restoration, a 
few weeks after, of his rival.' 'J’he troops continued in the 
.same state of in.subordination, and the Eegam v/as anxious 
for an opportunity to show that she was determined to be 
obeyed. 

While she was encamped with the army of the prime 
minister of the time at Mathura,* news was one day brought 
to her that tv/o .slave gir|s had set fire to her houses at 
Agra, in order that they might make off with their para- 
mours, two .soldiers of the guard .she had left in charge, 
'fhese houses had thatched roofs, and contained all her 
valuables, and the widow.s, wives, and children of her 
principal officens. The fire had been put out with much 
difficulty and great loss of property ; and the tvro .slave 
girls wt-re .soon after discovered in the haxaar at Agra, and 
brought out to the liegam’s camp. She had the affair 
investigated in the usual summary form ; and their guilt 
being proved to the satisfaction of all present, .she had 
them flogged till they were .senseless, and then thrown into 
a pit dug in front of her tent for the purpose, and buried 
alive, I had heard the story' related in different v,'ays, and 
I nov.' took pains to ascertain the truth; and this .short 
narrative may, I believe, be relied upon.''* 


^ T}je aulljor speilh the Gennan’s name Pauly ; I ha'/e followed Mr. 
AlV, 5 nt/jn’s r.pelling. The man v/a? asoa^'.lnate'l in 1783. 

* This indication khov/* that the execution of the f.lave girh tool; 
place in 1782. (.See OazeUeer, -.’ol. ii, p, 91,) 

* “ Tlie darher side of the character is shown hy the storj' of 

the slave girl’s murder. 3iy some it is said that the girl’s crime con- 
sisted in her having attracted the favourable notice of one of the 
Ji^am’s husl>andi;, Whatet'er rnayljave been the offence, her Irar- 
l«rous mistress visited it Ijy causing the girl to !.« ljuried alive. The 
time chosen for the execution was the evening, the place the tent of' 
the Pegam j -who caused her Vrd to be arranged immediately over the 
grave, and occupied it until the morning, to prevent any attempt to 
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An old Persian merchant, called the Aga, still resided at 
Sardhana, to whom I knew that one of the slave girls 
belonged. I visited him, and he told me that his father 
had been on intimate terms with Sombre, and when he 
died his mother went to live with his widow, the Begam — 
that his slave girl was one of the two — that his mother at 
first protested against her being taken off to the camp, but 
became on inquiry satisfied of her guilt — and that the 
Begam’s object was to make a strong impression upon the 
turbulent spirit of her troops by a severe example. “ In 
this object,” said the old Aga, “ she entirely succeeded ; 
and for some 3’ears after her orders were implicitly obeyed ; 
had she faltered on that occasion she must have lost the 
command— she would have lost that respect, without which 
it would have been impossible for her to retain it a month. 
I was then a boy ; but I remember well that there were, 
besides my mother and sisters, many respectable females 
that would have rather perished in the flames than come 
out to expose themselves to the crowd that assembled to 
see the fires ; and had the fires not been put out, a great 
many lives must have been lost ; besides, there were many 
old people and young children who could not have escaped.” 
The old Aga was going off to take up his quarters at Delhi 

rescue the miserable girl beneath. By acts like this the Begam inspired 
such terror that she was never afterwards troubled with domestic dis- 
sensions.” (it’". IF'./’. Gaxt/cvr, vol. ii, p. no.) It adll be observed 
that this version mentions only one girl. According to Mr. Higgin- 
botham (d/e*« wAom India has JCnoien, s.z’. “ Sumroo ”) this execution 
took place on the evening of the day on which Le Vaisseau perished in 
1705. (See /as/.) He adds that “ it is s.aid that this act preyed upon 
her conscience in after life.” This account professes to be based on 
Bacon’s li'rs/ Im/ressions and Studies from Ha/nre in Hindusian, 
which is said to be “ the most reliable, as the author saw the Begam, 
attended and conversed with her at one of her lev&s, and gained all 
his information at her Court.” But Bacon’s account of the Begam’s 
history, as quoted by Mr. Higginbotham, is full of gross errors ; and I 
am of opinion that Sir ^Yilliam Sleeman may be relied on as giving the 
most accurate obtainable version of the horrid story. He had the best 
possible opportunities, as well as a desire, to ascertain the truth. 

T 2 
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when this conversation took place ; and I am sure that he 
told me what he thought to be true. This narrative cor- 
responded exactly with that of several other old men from 
whom I had heard the story. It should be recollected 
that among natives there is no particular mode of execution 
prescribed for those who are condemned to die ; nor, in a 
camp like this, any court of justice save that of the com- 
mander in which they could be tried, and, supposing the 
guilt to have been established, as it is said to have been to 
the satisfaction of the Begam and the principal officers, who 
were all Europeans and Christians, perhaps the punishment 
was not much greater than the crime deserved, and the 
occasion demanded. But it is possible that the slave girls 
may not have set fire to the buildings, but merely availed 
themselves of the occasion of the fire to run off ; indeed, 
slave -girls are under so little restraint in India, that it would 
be hardly worth while for them to burn down a house to 
get out. I am satisfied that the Begam believed them 
guilty, and that the punishment, horrible as it was, was 
merited. It certainly had the desired effect. My object 
has been to ascertain the truth in this case, and to state it, 
and not to eulogize or defend the old Begam. 

After Paoli’s death, the command of the troops under 
the Begam devolved successively upon Badurs, Evans, 
Dudrenec, who, after a short time, all gave it up in disgust 
at the beastly habits of the European subalterns, and the 
overbearing insolence to which they and the want of 
regular pay gave rise among the soldiers. At last the 
command devolved upon Monsieur Le Vaisseau, a French 
gentleman of birth, education, gentlemanly deportment, 
and honourable feelings.* The battalions had been 

* Mr. Atkinson [JjattUetr, voL ii, p. io 5 ) uses the spelling I^e 
Vaisseau, which is probably correct, and observes that the name is 
also written Le Vassont. The author writes Le Vassoult; and 
Francklin (Military Memoirs of Mr. George Thomas, London ed.. 
p. 55) phonetically spells the name as Levasso. “ On every occasion 
he was the declared and inveterate enemy of Mr. Thomas.” 
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increased to six, with their due proportion of guns and 
cavalry ; part resided at Sardhana, her capital, and part at 
Delhi, in attendance upon the Emperor. A ver)' extra- 
ordinary man entered her ser\"ice about the same time 
with Le Vaisseau, George Thomas, who, from a quarter- 
master on board a ship, raised himself to a principality in 
Northern India.' Thomas on one occasion raised his 
mistress in the esteem of the Emperor and the people by 
breaking through the old rule of central squares : gallantly 
leading on his troops, and rescuing his majesty from a 

* Thomas was an Irishman, born in the county of Tipperarj’. 
“ From the best information we could procure, it appears that hir. 
Geoige Thomas first came to India in a British ship of war, in 1781-2. 
His situation in the fleet was humble, having served as a quarter- 
master, or, as is affirmed by some, in the capacity of a common 
sailor. . . His first service was among the Polygars to the southward, 
where he resided a few years. But at length setting out overland, he 
spiritedly traversed the central part of the peninsula, and about the 
year 1787 arrived at Delhi. Here he received a commission in the service 
of the Begam Sumroo . . . Soon after his arrival at Delhi, the Begam, 
with her usual judgment and discrimination of character, advanced 
him to a Command in her army. From this period his military career 
in the north-west of India may be said to have commenced.” Owing 
to the rivalry of Le Vaisseau, Thomas “quitted the Begam Sumroo, 
and about 1792 betook himself to the frontier station , of the British 
army at the post of Anopshire (Anupshahr). . . Here he waited several 
months. . . In the beginning of the year 1793, hir. Thomas, being 
at Anopshire, received letters from Appakandarow (Aptikanda Rao), 
a Mahratta cliief, conveying offers of service, and promises of a com- 
fortable provision.” (FranMin, p. 20.) The author states that 
Thomas left the Begam’s sendee in 1793, after her marriage with Le 
Vaisseau in that year. Francklin (see also p. 55) was clearly under 
the impression that the marriage did not take place till after Thomas 
had thrown up his command under the Begam. He made peace with 
her in 1795. The capital of the principality which he carved out for 
' himself in 179S was at HansT, 89 miles north-west of Delhi. He was 
driven out at the close of 1801, entered British territoi}' in Januar}’ 
1802, and died on the 22nd of August in that year at Barhampur, 
being about forty-six years of age. A son of his was an officer in the 
Begam's service at the time of her death in 1836. A great-grand- 
daughter of George Thomas was, in 1867, the wife of a writer on a 
humble salary in one of the Govei;nment offices at Agra. (Beale,) 
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perilous situation in one of his battles with a rebellious 
subject, Najaf Kuli Khan, where the Begam was present in 
her palankeen, and reaped all the laurels, being from that 
day called “ the most beloved daughter of the Emperor.”* 
As his best chance of securing his ascendency against such 
a rival, Le Vaisseau proposed marriage to the Begam, and 
was accepted. She was married to Le Vaisseau by Father 
Gregoris, a Carmelite monk, in 1793, before Saleurand 
Bernier, two French officers of great merit. George Thomas 
left her service, in consequence, in 1793, and setup for 
himself ; and was afterwards crushed by the united armies 
of the Sikhs and Marathas, commanded by European 
officers, after he had been recognized as a general officer 
by the Governor-General of India. George Thomas had 
latterly twelve small disciplined battalions officered by 
Europeans. He had good artillery, cast his own guns, and 
was the first person that applied iron calibres to brass can- 
non. He was unquestionably a man of very extraordinary 
military genius, and his ferocity and recklessness as to the 
means he used were quite in keeping with the times. His 
revenues were derived from the Sikh states which he had 
rendered tributary; and he would probably have been 
sovereign of them all in the room of Ranjit Singh, had not 
the jealous/ of Perron and other French officers in the 
Maratha army interposed.® 

* This incident happened in 1788. {See N. W.P. Gazetteer, voL ii, 

p. 99 .) 

* “A more competent estimate may perhaps be formed of his 
abilities if we reflect on the nature and extent of one of his plans, 
which he detailed to the compiler of these memoirs during his 
residence at Benares. When fixed in his residence at Hansi, he first 
conceived, and would, if unforeseen and untoward circumstances had 
not occurred, have executed the bold design of extending his con- 
quests to the mouths of the Indus. This was to have been effected by 
a fleet of boats, constructed from timber procured in the forests near 
the city of Firozpur, on the banks of the Satlaj river, proceed- 
ing down that river with his army, and settling the countries he might 
subdue on his route ; a daring enterprise, and conceived in the true 
spirit of an ancient Roman. - On the conclusion of this design it was 
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The [Bcgam tried in vain to persuade her husband to 
receive all the European officers of the corps at his table 
as gentlemen, urging that not only their domestic peace, 
but their safety among such a turbulent set, required that 
the character of these officers should be raised if possible, 
and their feelings conciliated. Nothing, he declared, 
should ever induce him to sit at table with men of such 
habits ; and they at last determined that no man should 
command them who would not condescend to do so. 
Their insolence and that of the soldiers generally became 
at last unbearable, and the Begam determined to go off 
with her husband, and seek an asj’lum in the Honourable 
Company’s territory with the little property she could com- 
mand, of one hundred thousand rupees in money, and her 
jewels, amounting perhaps in value to one hundred 
thousand more. Le Vaisseau did not understand English ; 
but with the aid of a grammar and a dictionary he was 
able to communicate her wishes to Colonel McGowan, 
who commanded at that time (1795) an advanced post of 
our army at Anupshahr on the Ganges.* He proposed 
that the Colonel should receive them in his cantonments, 
and assist them in their journey thence to Farrukhabad, 
where they wished in future to reside, free from the cares 
and anxieties of such a chaise. The Colonel had some 
scruples, under the impression that he might be censured 
for aiding in the flight of a public officer of the Emperor. 
He now addressed the Governor-General of India, Sir 
John Shore himself, April 1795, who requested Major 

his intention to turn his arms against the Panjab, which he expected 
to reduce in a couple of years ; and which, considering the wealth he 
would then have acquired, and the amazing resources he would have 
possessed, these successes combined would doubtless have contributed 
to establish his authority on a firm and solid basis.” He offered to 
conquer the Panjab on behalf of the Government of India, for the 
welfare of his king and country. {.Franckltn, p.p. 334-336.) 

* A small town in the Bulandshahr district of the North-Western 
Provinces, 73 miles south-east of Delhi. Its fort used to be con- 
sidered strong. 
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Palmer, our accredited agent witli Si/idhia, wfjo was then 
enaimped near Delhi, and holding the seals of prime 
minister of the empire, to interpose his good offices in 
favour of the Begam and her husband. Sindhia demanded 
twelve lakhs of rupees as the jirice of the j)rivilege she 
solicited to retire ; and the Begam, in her turn, demanded 
over and above the privilege of resigning the command into 
his hands, the sum of four lakhs of rupees as the price of 
the arms and accoutrements which had been provided at 
her own cost and that of her late husband. It was at last 
settled that she should resign the command, and set out 
.secretly with her husband ; and that Sindhia should confer 
the command of her troops upon one of his own officers, 
who would pay the son of Sombre two thousand rupees a 
month for life. Le Vaisseau was to be received into our 
territories, treated as a prisoner of war upon parole, and 
permitted to reside with his wife at the French settlement 
of Chandernagore. His last letter to Sir John Shore is 
dated the 30th April, 1795. His last letters describing 
this fmal arrangement are addressed to Mr. liven, al'Vench 
merchant at Mirzaporc, and a Mr. ] 5 ernier, both personal 
friends of his, and are dated i8lh of May, 1795. 

The battalions on duty at Delhi got intimation of this 
correspondence, made the son of Sombre declare himself 
their legitimate chief, and march at their head to seize the 
Begam and her husband, Le Vaisseau Jjeard of their 
apjjroach, and urged the Begam to set out with Jiim at 
midnight for Anupshahr, declaring that he would rather 
destroy himself than submit to the personal indignities 
which he knew would be he.aped upon him by the infuriated 
ruffians who were coming to seize them, 'J'lie Begam con- 
sented, declaring that she would put an end to her life with 
her own hand should she be taken. She got into her 
palankeen with a dagger in her band, ajid as he had seen 
her determined resolution and proud spirit before exerted 
on many trying occasions, he doubted not that she would 
do what she declared she would. He mounted his horse 
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and rode l)y the side of Ikt jialankccn, witli a pair of 
pistols in his holsters, and a good sword by his side. They 
had got as far as Kabri, about throe miles from Sardhana,’ 
on the road to Meerut, when they found the battalions 
from Sardhana, who had got intimation of the flight, 
gaining fast upon the palankeen. Le Vaisseau a.skcd the 
liegam whether she remained firm in her resolve to die 
rather than submit to the indignities that threatened them. 
“ Yes." replied she, showing him the dagger firmly grasped 
in her right hand. He drew a pistol from his holster with- 
out saying anything, but urged on the bearers. He could 
have easily galloped off, and saved himself, but he would 
not quit his wife’s side. .\t last the soldiers came up close 
behind them. The female attendants of the Begam began 
to scre.'im ; and looking in. I.e Vai.sseau saw the white 
cloth that covered the Hegam's breast stained with blood. 
She had stabbed herself, but the d.-igger had struck .against 
one of the bones of her chest, and she had not courage to 
repe.at the blow. Her husband put his pistol to his temple 
and fired. I'hc hall passed through his head, and he fell 
dead on the ground. One of the soldiers who saw him 
told me that he sprang at least a foot off the saddle into 
the air as the shot struck him. His body was treated with 
every kind of insult by the European officers and their 
men and the Begam was taken back into Sardhana, kept 
under a gun for seven days, deprived of all kinds of food, 
save what she got by stealth from her female sen-ants, and 
subjected to all manner of insolent langu.age. 

At last the officers were advised by George Thomas, who 
had instigated them to this violence out of pique against 
the Begam for her preference of the Frenchman,'* to set 

' FrancUlin s.iys th.it llie troops overtojk the fugitives “ at the 
village of Kerwah, in the begum’s jaghicc, four miles distant from her 
capital.’’ {P. 5S.) 

■- “For three days it lay e.\posed to the insults of the rabble, and 
was at length thrown into a ditch.” (Francklin, p. 60.) 

® According to George Thomas (whose version of the story is given 
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aside their puppet and reseat the Begam in the command, 
as the only chance of keeping the tenitoi^' of Sardhana.^ 
“ If,” said h^ “ the Begam should die under the torture of 
mind and body to ivhich you are subjecting her, the 
minister '^^ill \eiy soon resume the lands assigned for your 
payment, and disband a force so disorderly, and so little 
likely to be of any use to him or the Emperor.” A council 
of war was held — the Begam -was taken out from under the 
gun, and reseated on the “ masnad.” A paper was dra^m 
up by about thirty European officers, of whom only one^ 
^lonsieur Saleur, could sign his own name, swearing in the 
name of God and Jesus Christ,® that the)' would hencefor- 

by his biographer), the Begam, when the mutiny brohe out, was 
actually preparing to attach Thomas. A German officer, laiowa only 
as the Liegeois, strenuously dissuaded the Begam from the proposed 
hostilities, and was, in consequence, degraded by Le Vaibseati. The 
troops then mutinied, and swore allegiance to Zafar Tab Khan. 
{Francklin, p. 37.) 

> Thomas says that the overtures came from the Begam. “ In a 
manner the most abject and desponding, she addressed Mr. Thomas 
.... implored him to come to her assistance, and, finally, offered to 
pay any sum of money the Marathas should require, on condition iliey 
would reinstate her in her Jaglr. On receipt of these letters, Mr. 
Thomas, by an offer of 120,000 rupees, prevailed on Bapu Sindhia to 
make a movement towards Sardhana.” After negotiation, Thomas 
marched to Ivhataull, and “publicly gave out that unless the Begam 
was reinstated in her authority, those who resisted must expect no 
mercj' ; and to give additional weight to this declaration, he apprised 
them that he was acting under the orders of the Maratha chiefs. ’ 
After some difficulty, “ she was finally reinstated in the full authority 
of her Jaglr.” This version of the affair, it will be noticed, does not 
quite agree with that given more briefly’ by the author. 

- The paper aas written hy a Muhammadan, and be would not 
write Christ ihe Son of God. It is written “ In the name of God, and 
his Majesty Christ.” The Muhammadans look upon Christ as the 
greatest of.-prophets before Muhammad ; bat the most binding article 
of their faith is this from the Koran, which thej- repeat erei^' day ; — 
“ I believe in God, who was never begot, nor has ever begotten, nor 
will ever have an equal,” — alluding to the Christians’ Ijelief in tlie 
Tiinit}’. [W. H. S-j For INIuhammad’s opinion of Jesus Christ, see 
especially chapters iv and v of the Koran. 
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ward obey her with all their hearts and souls, and recognize 
no other person whomsoever as commander. 'I'hey all 
affixed their seals to this / hut some of them, to 

show their superior learning, pul their initials, or what they 
used as such, for some of these /earned T/iehans knew only 
two or three letters of the alphabet, which they pul down, 
though they happened not to be their re.al initials. An 
officer on the jtart of Sindhia, who was to have commanded 
these troops, was present at this reinstallation of the Uegam, 
and glad to t.ake, as a compensation for his disappointment, 
the sum of one hundred and fifty thousand rupees, whicli 
the Uegam contrived to borrow for him. 

The body of poor Le Vaisscau was brought back to 
camp, and there lay several days unburied, and exposed to 
all kinds of indignities. 'I'hc supposition that this was the 
result of a plan formed by the Begam to get rid of Le 
Vaisscau is, I believe, unfounded.* 'fhe Begam herself 
g.'ivc some colour of truth to the report by retaining the 
name of her first husband. Sombre, to the last, and never 
publicly or formally declaring her marriage with Le Vais- 
se.au after his death. The troops in this mutiny pretended 
nothing more than a desire to vindicate the honour of their 
old commander Sombre, which had, they said, been com- 
promised by the illicit intercourse between Le Vaisscau 
and his widow. She h.ad not dared to declare the marriage 
to them lest they should mutiny on that ground, and 
deprive her of the command ; and for the same reason she 
retained the name of Sombre after her restoration, and 
remained silent on the subject of her second marriage. 
The marriage was known only to a few European officers. 
Sir John Shore, Major P.ilmer, and the other gentlemen 
with whom Le Vaisseau corresponded. Some grave old 
native gentlemen who were long in her service have told 
me that they believed “ there really was too much of truth 

^ To my mind the circumstances all tend to throw suspicion on the 
Uegam. The author was evidently disposed to fonn the best possible 
opinion of her character and acts. 
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in lie ’tory v.'iu>'ii f\i:i'r*! ’h<r to tiuttiny on tljat 

o''t h-f too }7t:»t iritimai.y v.itli tJi*: iMil.-nit yotin-/ 

l-‘ri'ttrlnn;in. (!<>*! furj-tivc thvni for >ayi.'i;t of a Ia<lj' 
v.iio.t: „i!t rlif-y hatl »Mt> 7 i for -.o many jr.ir>.'' I.o Vai .■.•an 
in.i'it: no nifniioM of the in.irria;;f to ('oloin;l M».< lownti ,t 
am! from tin: ni.tiim-r in v.liii:h In; tnciiltotr. it to Sir John 
Siioff it is rlc.ir t'nat iie, rjr or liotli, v.'cre nn\iotis to 
oonev.il It from the irooji . am! from Sintlhi.i hvforc tiidr 
ilcparturr. She stijmi.'.tcrl in her ml! tliat her licir, Mr. 
Iv.fr, s'.nr.ihl tala; tin- n.nine of Soiniire, a^ if ».ltc v.isheil 
to have the little cpisoile of lier • eeonil rnarrinije for,;to;ten. 

.\l'tt:r the «!<Mtli of !,■: Vaissean. tlie i.omm.nntl rievolveil 
on .Monsieur .Saleiir, a ^‘r^•n^:!Hn.^n, tlie only respectahle 
oiiieer v.ho '.iitned tin; roveiiant ; he had taken no active 
part in the intiiiny ; on the contrary, lie hail done all he 
i-ould to jirevent it ; anil he w.is at l.ast, with fieor^'e 
Thomas, the chief means of hrini'in^ his brother otlicers. 
h:i<-l: to a sense of their duty. Another kattalion was 
added to the four in 1797, anti another raised in t79S and 
iSoj ; live of the siv marched under Colonel Saleiir to the 
Deccan with .Sirulhia. 'I'hey were in a state of mutiny the 
whole way, and utterly usele.ss as auxiliaries, as Saleur him- 
self declared in many of his letters written in Trench tO’ 
his mistress the llegam. At the battle of Assaye, four of 
these battalions were left in charf;e t;f the .Man'itlu camjis. 

( )ne was present in the action and lost its four {tuns. Soon 
after the return of these battalions, the l!e{t:im entered into 
an alliance with the Ilritish };overnment ; the force then 
consisted of these six hattalion.s, a party of artillery ser\’ed 
chiefly by liuropeans, and two hundred horse. She had a 
good arsenal well stored, a foundry for cannon, both within 
the walls of a small fortress, built near her dwelling at 
Sardhana. 'J’he whole cost her about four lakhs of rui>ec.*i 
a year ; her civil establishments eighty thousand, and her 
household establishments and expenses about the same; 
total six lakhs of rupees a year. 'I'he revenues of Sardliana. 
and the other lands assigned at difTerent times for the p.ay- 
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mcnt of tlie forco liacl been al no time more than sufficient 
to cover these expenses ; hut under the protection of our 
government they imiiroved with the extension of tillage, 
and the imjirovements of the surrounding markets for 
]iroduro. and she was enabled to give largely to the support 
of charitable institutions, and to provide handsomely for 
the support of her family and pensioners after her death.”* 

* .-Xher the Beg.nm's death the revenue sclilcmcnt of the estate w.as 
utadeliyMr. Plowden, who writes in his report, as quoted in A'. 
Gaif:tcer, vol. iii, p. 433, “The rule seems to have been fully 
rccognired and acted up to by the Hegam which declared that, accord- 
ing to Muhammadan law, ‘there shall be left for every man who 
cultivates his lands as much as he requires for his own support, till the 
next crop be reaped, and that of his family, and for seed. This much 
shall be left to him ; what remains is land-tax, and shall go to the 
public treasurj'?' For, considering her territory as a private estate and 
her subjects as serfs, she appropriated the whole produce of their 
labour, with the exception of what sufficed to keep l>ody and .soul to- 
gether. It was by these means .... that a fictitious state of 
prosperity mus induced and maintained, which, though it might, and, 
1 believe, did deceive the Begam's neighbours into an impression that 
her country was highly prosperous, could not delude the population 
into content and happiness. Above the surface and to the eye all was 
smiling and prosperous, but within was rottenness and misery. Under 
these circumstances the smallness of the above arrear is no proof of 
the fairness of the revenue. It rather shows that the collections were 
as much as the Begara’s ingenuity could extract, and this balance 
being unrc.alizable, the demand was, by so much at least, too high.” 
The statistics .alluded to are : — 

Average demand of the portions of the Begam’s Rs. 

Territory in the Meerut district . . . 5.S6.650 

Average collections 5.67.211 

Balances 19-4.39 

“ Ruin was impending, xvhen the Begam’s death in January, 1S36, 
and the consequent lapse of the estate to the British, induced the 
cultivators to return to their homes.” 

Details of the Begam’s military forces are given in Gazetteer, vol. iii, 
p. 295. For the last thirty years of her life the Begam had no need for 
the large force (3,371 officers and men, with 44 guns) which she 
maintained. In her excessive expenditure on a superfluous army, in 
her niggardly provision for civil administration, and in her merciless 
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Soinl)rc's /..Tfary.'il) Klian, l»nil a ilatij'liltT who wn*; 
married to (ioloiiel |)y»:c, who liad fur ftome liinc die 
maiia^',emeiit of die Itejiam's affaii'. ; hut Ik; lost Ik.t favour 
loi)e hcfori; lu;r death iiy his v’ioleut tomiier and overhear- 
iiij' maimers, ami was ohlij»ed to ri;sif;n the management to 
his Min, who, on the Ile^jamS death, eame in for the hull: 
of lu r fortune, orahnut sixty lakhs of ru|i<;es. He has two 
sisters who were hroii^ht up hy the Ilef'am, one married to 
(.’aptain Troup, an Isufdishman, and the othi.T to Mr, 
Salaroli, an Itahan, hoth very worthy men. ' 1 ‘heir wives 
have heen handsom<;Iy provideil for hy the Ih'^^am, and 
hy their hrother, who trebled the fortunes left to them hy 
the ISenam.' She huilt an exeelli.-nt e.hureh at Sardhana, 
and assiftnerl the sum of 100,000 rupees as a fund to 
provide for its serviee and repair;: ; 50,000 rupees as 
another (fund] for the jioor of the plaec ; and too, 000 as 
a third, for a eollej'e in which Roman ( 'atholie priests 
mij'ht he educated for the henelit of India |'«;nerAlly, She 
sent to Rome 1 50,000 rupees to he emjiloye-d as a charity 
fund at the discretion of the Rope ; and to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury she sent 50,000 for the same purpose. 
She j;avc to the liishop of Calcutta 100,000 rupees to 

r.sck-ronlin;;, ^ln; fullowoit ilic evil cx.'iiii)ili- iif tin: oriliiinry native 
])riiicc, nn<l was Miperior aiily In tin; uniisii:il ability willi which ^llc 
worhcit an uiKoiin'l anil oppressive system. 

' Zafiryiili Khan ilied in 1.S02. Mis Min-in-I.aw, Colonel Dyce, w.is 
employed in the I!e|;am's service. “The issue of this inairiap/; w.ns : 
(i) D.avid Ochterlony Dyce .Somtire, who matried .Mary Anne, 
ilaii/jhier of Viscount St, Vincent, by whom he had no issue. Me 
died in I’.aris in July 1S51, In AuKiist 1S67 his boily was conveyed 
to .Sardhana and buried in the cathedral. (2) A daii(;hter, who 
married Captain Uo<c Troup. (3) A dnu[;hler, who married I’aiil 
Salaroli, now Marquis of liriona. The jiresenl owm-r of Sardhana is 
the IIonanr.nbIc Mary Anne Forester, the widow of David Ochterlony 
Dyce Sombre, and the .successful claimant in the suit np.ainst (Jovern- 
menl which has recently been decided in her favour," (dattlUer, 
vol. iii (1S75I, p. 29<3.) This lady In 1862 niatned (jeorfje Cecil- 
Weld, third llaron I’orester, svho died without issue in 1886, 
(nurkc'.s Peerage.) I^idy Forester died recently. 
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bore the chnracter of a I:inr!-he.)ri(;(l. In.-nevr^lc-nt, aofl fjonrl 
woman ; ami I have eoiivefseil with imai raj).ii)le of jmlj*- 
int;, wlio hail known her for mop- than fifty year.;. Siie had 
tincoinmon .‘;af,'aeity and a Mia‘.enline re.-iohiiion ; and the 
ICuropeaii'; and n.-itivis who were nio.i iniiinate with her 
have told me that tlion^h a ivom.in ami of ;;m:dl ‘•i.itiire, her 
“ rii’h ” (dij'nity, or [lowcrof eonimandin;,' personal n.speet) 
wa.s greater than that of almost any [ler.son they had ever 
seen.' l-’roni the lime .she put her.-, elf nmler the protection 
of the Itritish government in 1X0,5. J'he f»y (le,gree.s adoiited 
the Kttro[iean mode;; of .soejal intereotirse, ajijiearing in 
jiithlic on an elephant, in a e.irri.ige, and oeeasionally on 
horsehaek with her hat and veil, and dining at table with 
gentlemen. .She often entertained (JovernDr.-tleneral and 
(Jommander.s-in-(‘hief, with all titeir retinue;., and .sat with 
them anil their staff at table, ami for some years jiast kept 
an open house for the soHety of .Meerut ; but in no situation 
did she lose sight of her digniiv. .She retained to the last 
the grateful affeetions of the thous.imis who were supjiorled 
by her bounty, while she never eeasi;d to inspire the most 
profound respect in the mind.s of those who every d.ay 
approached her, and were on the most unreserved terms of 
intimacy.® 

* A niini.ilurc poilr.i'n of die Iti-giuii i<{;ivcn on llie fronlivpiece lo 
volume ii of lliy origiii.al eflilinn. FniiicMiii, fU-'crihiiif: llic evt-ms 
of 179O, in liis uieiiioirs of Clcorijc Timmav, first pulilishfcl in 1S03, 
describes her pcrs-uial .njipe.iMnrr .is follows llcgum .Simiroo is 
.about forty-five ye.ii.s of .ige, .sm.ill in si.iiure, but inclined to be jilmuj). 
Her complexion is very fnir, her eyes bl.iel., large and auimatcil ; her 
dress perfectly Iliiidii.st.iny, .md of the most costly iiiateri.ils. .She 
■spcak.s the Persian .and JlimluMany !:mj:u.i(;e.s with fluency, and in licr 
conversation is engaging, sensible and .sjiirited." (London ed., p. 9 -t 
note.) The liberal benefactions of her latt:r ye.iis bai’c .secured her 
ccclcsia.stical approval, and I slnnitd not lie surprised to, bear of her 
beatification or c.anoniz.'ition. Iter earlier life was certainly not that 
of a saint. 

- In her earlier dsiys .she strictly mninlaineil native etiquette. " It 
li.-is l)ccn the con.stant and invariable usage of this lady to exact fiom 
her subjects and servants the most rigid attention to llic customs of 
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Lord William Bentinck was an excellent -judge of char- 
acter : and the following letter will show how deeply his 
visit to that part of the country had impressed him with a 
sense of her extensive usefulness : — 

“ To Her Highness the Begum Snmroo. 

“ My esteemed Friend, — I cannot leave India without 
expressing the sincere esteem I entertain for your highness’s 
character. The benevolence of disposition and e.\tensive 
charity which have endeared you to thousands, have ex- 
cited in my mind sentiments of the warmest admiration ; 
and I trust that you may j-et be preserved for many years, 
the solace of the orphan and widow, and the sure resource 
of your numerous dependants. To-morrow morning I 
embark for England ; and my pra3-ers and best wishes attend 
)-ou, and all others who, like you, e.\ert themselves for the 
benefit of the people of India. 

“ I remain, 

“ With much consideration, 

“ Your sincere friend, 

(Signed) “ M. W. Bextixck.' 

" Calcutta, March 17th, 1S35,” 

Hindoostan. She is never seen out of doors or in her public durbar 
unveiled. 

“ Her officers and others, who have business with her, present them- 
selves opposite the place where she sits. The front of her apartment 
is furnished with chicqius or Indian screens, these being let down 
from the roof. In tjiis manner she gives audience, and transacts 
business of all kinds. She frequently admits to her table the higher 
ranks of her European officers, but never admits the natives to come 
within the enclosure.” (Francklin, p. 92.) 

* The Governor-General's name was William Henry Cavendish 
Bentinck. I do not understand the signature M. W\ Bentinck, which 
may be a misprint The eulogium seems odd to a reader who re- 
members that the recipient had been for fifteen years the mistress and 
wife of the Butcher of Patna. But when it was written, the memory 
of the massacre had been dimmed by the lapse of seventy-two years. 
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CHAPTER XXI' 


OX TIM-: svinir of Mji.iTAtiv nisciPf.ixE ix the 

XATlVi: AKMV OF IXDIA. 

Alxilition of Corporal I'onishmeni — IncreftM: of l‘,iy with Lcngtii of 
Setvicc-~l*romalio!» l>y Scriiority, 

'I'lfK following oijscrvations on a vorj- im|)ortnnt and in- 
teresting subject were not intended to form a portion of the 
present work.* They fsenv to illustrate, however, many 
passages in the foregoing chapters touching the character of 
the natives of India ; and the Afghan war having occurred 
since they were written, I cannot deny myself the gratifica- 
tion of presenting them to the public, since the courage 
and fidelity, which it was my object to show the British 
government had a right to expect from its native troops and 
might always rely upon in the hour of need, have been so 
nobly displayed. 

I had one morning (November 14th, 183S) a vi-sit from 
the senior native officer of my regiment, Shaikh Mahub Ali, 
a ver}' fine old gentleman, who had recently attained the 
rank of “ Sardiir Bahadur,” and been invested with the new 

' Chapter XXVIII of Vol. II. of original edition. 

- This ch.apter and the following one were printerl as a separate 
tract at CalcutU-i. in 1S41 (w Iliblicgraphy). That small volume in- 
cluded an Introduction and two statistical tables which the author did 
not reprint. He h.as utilized c.xtracLs from the Introduction in various 
parts of the Rambles and Recollections. I am not sure that the tract 
was ever published, though it w.as printed ; for the author says in bis 
Introduction, — “They (sell, these two essays) may_ncvcr be published; 
but I cannot deny myself the gratification of printing them.” 
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Order of British India.* He entered the service at the age 
of fifteen, and had sensed fifty-three years with great credit 
to himself, and fought in many an honourable field. He 
had come over to Jubbulpore as president of a native 
general court-martial, and paid me several visits in company 
with another old officer of my regiment who was a member 
of the same court. The following is one of the many 
conversations I had with him, taken down as soon as he 
left me. 

“ What do you think, Sardar Bahadur, of the order pro- 
hibiting corporal punishment in the army ; has it had a bad 
or a good effect ? ” 

“ It has had a very good effect.” 

“ What good has it produced ? ” 

“It has reduced the number of courts-martial to one 
quarter of what they were before, and thereby lightened the 
duties of the officers j it has made the good men more 
careful, and the bad men more orderly than they used to 
be.” 

“ How lias it produced this effect ? " 

“A bad man formerly went on recklessly from small 
offences to great ones in the hope of impunity ; he knew 
that no regimental, cantonment, or brigade court-martial 
could sentence him to be dismissed the service ; and that 
they would not sentence him to be flogged, except for great 
crimes, because it involved at the same time dismissal from 
the service. If they sentenced him to be flogged, he still 
hoped that the punishment would be remitted. The 
general or officer confirming the sentence was generally 
unwilling to order it to be carried into effect, because the 
man must, after being flogged, be turned out of the sen'ice, 
and the marks of the lash upon his back would prevent his 
getting service anywhere else. Now he knows that these 
courts can sentence him to be dismissed from the ser\-ice — 
that he is^ liable to lose his bread for ordinary transgressions, 

* This order is confined to the native army. 
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and be sentenced to work on tlie roads for graver ones.^ 
He is in consequence much more under restraint than he 
used to be." 

“ And how has it tended to make the well-disposed more 
careful ? ” 

“ They were formerly liable to be led into errors by the 
example of the bad men, under the same hope of impunity ; 
but they are now more on their guard. They have all 
relations among the native officers, who are continually 
impressing upon them the necessity of being on their guard, 
lest they be sent back upon their families — their mothers 
and fathers, wives and children, as beggars. To be dis- 
missed from a service like that of the Company is a verj' 
great punishment; it subjects a* man to the odium and 
indignation of all his family. 'Wffien in the Company’s 
ser\-ice, his friends know that a soldier gets his pay regularly, 
and can afford to send home a ver}’ large portion of it. 
They e.Npect that he tvill do so; he feels that they will 
listen to no e.\cuse, and he contracts habits of sobriety and 
prudence. If a man gets into the service of a native chief, 
his friends know that his p.iy is precarious, and they con- 
tinue to maintain his family for many years without receiv- 
ing a remittance from him, in the hope that his circum- 
stances may one day improve. He contracts bad habits, 
and is not ashamed to make his appearance among them, 
knomng that his e.xcuses will be received as valid. If one 
of the Company’s sepoys* were not to send home remit- 
tances for six months, some members of the family would 
be sent to know the reason why. If he could not e.vplain, 
they would appeal to the native officers of the regiment, 
who would e.xpostulate with him ; and, if all failed, his 
wife and children would be turned out of his father’s house, 
unless they knew that he was gone to the ^rs ; and he 
would be ashamed ever to show his face among them again." 

^ The punishment of working on the ro.ids is long obsolete. 

• The author spells this word “ sipahee." I have thought it better to 
, use throughout the now familiar corruption. 
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•• And the j’.i.iilttnl ineie.iM- of j^y with leiii^tli of M-rvicc 
hn^ tdiih'd to iiu iin'^e t!ie v.il.n- of the .sen ice, has it 
not ? " 

" It It.as Very iittich ; there are in oiir re^tinu-nt, (Uit of 
eij:ht hruidu <1 nnu. more than one Ininched anti fifty 
si ]siys. wlio ;;i : the ineteaM* of iwti rupees a ninnth, and 
the s.fne mnnhir that pel the rneie.ise of one. 'I'his they 
fei 1 as an imtm use .uldition t«> the former seven riipee.s a 
month. .\ j'rrnieiit si jioy lives upon two. or at the utmost 
three, inpu sa month m si-.jmius tif modei.ite plenty, and 
sends all tiie ri si to his f.unily. .\ {treat nmnlier tif tlie 
sepoys of our reannent Ine upon the increase of two 
ttipees, and sfiid al! their former seven to llieir familie.s. 
Tile tlisinis'al of a man from such a service a.s this dis- 
tresses. not only him. Iml .all his relations in the hi;>her 
{trades, nho know how much of the comfort and happiness 
tif his family depend u]nm his rernaininjt and .advancing in 
it : and they all try to make their young friends behave as 
they ought to do." 

“ Do yt)U think that a great portion of the native oflicens 
of the army have the same feelings and opinions on the 
suhjeel as you have " 

“ They have all the same ; there is not, I believe, one in 
a hundred that does not think as I do upon the subject. 
I'logging was an odious thing. A man was disgraced, not 
only before his regiment, but before the crowd that a.s- 
sembled to witness the punishment. Had he beensufTered 
to remain in the regiment he could never have hoped to 
rise after having been flogged, or .sentenced to be flogged ; 
his hojies were all destroyed, and his spirit broken, and the 
order directing him to be dismissed was good ; but, as I 
have said, he lost all hojic of getting into any other service, 
and dared not show his face among his family at home.” 

“ You know who ordered the abolition of flogging ? ” 

“ Lord bentinck.”' 

* GenernI Orders liy the Cniiunander-in*Cliicf of the 5th of January, 
1797, declare that no sepoy or trooper of our native army shall he dis- 
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" And you know that it was at his recommendation the 
Honourable Company gave the increase of pay with length 
of service?” 

“ We have heard so ; and we feel towards him as we 

missed from the service by the sentence of any hut a general court- 
martial. General Orders by the Commandcr-in-Chief, Lord Com- 
bermere, of the 19th of March, 1827, declare that his Excellency is 
of opinion that the quiet and orderly habits of the native soldiers arc 
such that it can very seldom be necessary to have recourse to the 
punishment of flogging, which might be almost entirely abolished with 
great advantage to their character and feelings ; and directs that no 
native soldier shall in future be sentenced to corporal punishment 
unless for the crime of stealing, tnarandtng, or gross insubordination, 
where the individuals are deemed unworthy to continue in the ranks of 
the army. No such sentence by a regimental, detachment, or brigade 
court-martial was to be carried into effect till confirmed by the general 
officer commanding the division. When flogged the soldier was 
invariably to be discharged from the service. 

A circular letter from the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Combermere, 
on the i6th of June, 1827, directs that sentence to corporal punish- 
ment is not to be restricted to the three crimes of theft, marauding, 
and gross itwibordmatioii } but that it is not to be awarded except for 
very serious offences .against discipline, or actions of a disgraceful or 
infamous nature, which show those who committed them to be unfit 
for the service ; that the officer who assembles the court may remit the 
sentence of corporal punishment, and the dismissal involved in it \ but 
cannot carry it into effect till confirmed by the officer commanding the 
division, except when an immediate example is indispensably necessary, 
as in the case of plundering and violence on the part of soldiers in the 
line of march. In all cases the soldier who has been flogged must be 
dismissed. 

A circular letter by the Commander-in-Chief, Sir E. Barnes,' 2nd of 
November, 1832, dispenses with the duty of submitting the sentence 
of regimental, detachment and brigade courts-martial for confirmation 
to the general officer commanding the division ; and authorizes the 
officer who assembles the court to carry the sentence into effect with- 
out reference to higher authority; and to mitigate the punishment 
awarded, or remit it altogether ; and to order the dismissal of the 
soldier who has been sentenced to corporal punishment, though he 
should remit the flogging, “ for it may happen that a soldier may be 
found guilty of an offence which renders it improper that he should 
remain any longer in the service, although the general conduct of the 
man has been such that an example is unnecessary; or he may have 
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felt towards Lord "Wellesley, Lord Hastings, and Lord 
1-ake.” 

“ Do you think the army would sen’e again now with 
the same spirit as they served under Lord I^ke ? ” 

“ The army would go to any part of the world to serve 

relations in the regiment of excellent character, upon whom some part 
of the disgrace would fall if he were flogged.” Still no court-martial 
but a general one could sentence a soldier to be simply dismissed. To 
secure his dismissal, they must first sentence him to be flogged. 

On the 24th of I'ebruaiy, 1S35, the Governor-General of India in 
Council, Lord William Uentinck, directed that the practice of punish- 
ing soldiers of the native army by the cat-o'-nine-tails, or rattan, be 
discontinued at all the presidencies : and that henceforth it shall be 
competent to any regimental, detachment, or brig.'ide eourt-martial to 
sentence a soldier of the native army to dismissal from the service 
fur any oflence for which such soldier might now be punished by 
flowing, provided such sentence of dismissal shall not be carried into 
effect unless confirmed by the general or other officer commanding the 
division.” 

For crimes involving higher penalties, soldiers were, as heretofore, 
committed for trial before general courts-martial. 

By x\ct 23 of 1S39, p.TS.sed by the Legislative Council of India on 
the 23rd of September, it is made competent for courts-martial to 
sentence soldiers of the native army in the service of the East India 
Company to the punishment of dismissal, and to be imprisoned, with 
or without hard labour, for any period not exceeding two years, if the 
sentence be pronounced by a general court-martial ; and not exceeding 
one year, if by a garrison or line court-martial ; and not exceeding six 
months, if by a regimental or district court-martial. Imprisonment for 
any period with hard labour, or for a term e.\ceeding six months 
without hard labour, to involve dismissal. Act 2 of 1S40 provides for 
such sentences of imprisonment being carried into execution by magis- 
trates or other officers in charge of the gaols. [^V. H. S.] 

This last paragraph has been brought up from the end of the volume 
where it is printed in the original edition. 

The army has been completely reorganized since the author’s time, 
and the regirlations have been much modified. 

In October, 1S33, Lord William Bentinck had assumed the command 
of the army, on the retirement of Sir Edward Barnes, and thus com- 
bined the offices of Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief, as 
the Marquis Comw.allis and the Marquis of Hastings had done before 
him. 
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such masters— no army had ever masters that tared for 
them like ours. We never asked to have flogging abol- 
ished; nor did we ever ask to have an increase of pay 
with length of service ; and yet both have been done -for us 
by the Company Bahadur.” 

The old Sardar Bahadur came again to visit me on the 
ist of December, with all the native officers who had 
come over from Sagar to attend the court, seven in number. 
There were three very smart, sensible men among them ; 
one of whom had been a volunteer at the capture of Java,’ 
and the other at that of the Isle of France.® They all 
told me that they considered the abolition of corporal 
punishment a great blessing to the native army. “ Some 
bad men who had already lost their character, and conse- 
quently all hope of promotion, might be in less dread than 
before ; but they were very few, and their regiments would 
soon get rid of them under the new law that gave the power 
of dismissal to regimental courts-martial.” 

“But I find the European officers are almost all of 
opinion that the abolition of flogging has been, or will be, 
attended with bad consequences.” 

“ They, sir, apprehend that there will not be sufficient 
restraint upon the loose characters of the regiment ; but 
now that the sepoys have got an increase of pay in propor- 
tion to length of service there will be no danger of that 
Where can they ever hope to get such another service if 
they forfeit that of the Company ? If the dread of losing 
such a service is not sufficient to keep the bad in order, 
that of being put to work ujjon the roads in irons will. 

* Batavia was occupied by Sir Samuel Auclimuty in August, and the 
wliole island was taben possession of in September, i8ii. But at the 
general peace which followed the great war the island of Java, with its 
dependencies, was restored to the Dutch. 

- The Isle of France, otherwise called the Mauritius, which is still 
British territoij', was gallantly taken at the end of November, j8io, 
by Commodore Rowley and Major-General Abercrombie. I’uII 
details of the Java and Mauritius expeditions are given in Thornton s 
twenty-second chapter. 
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The good can always be kept in order by lighter punish- 
ments, when they have so much a stake as the loss of such 
a service by frequent offences. Some gentlemen think that 
a soldier does not feel disgraced by being flogged, unless 
the offence for which he has been flogged is in itself dis- 
graceful. There is no soldier, sir, that does not feel 
disgraced by being tied up to the halberts and flogged in 
the face of all his comrades and the crowd that may 
choose to come and look at him ; the sepoys are all of the 
same respectable families as ourselves, and they all enter 
the ser^-ice in the hope of rising in time to the same 
stations as ourselves, if they conduct themselves well ; 
their families look forward with the same hope. A man 
who has been tied up and flogged knows the disgrace that 
it will bring upon his family, and will sometimes rather die 
than return to it ; indeed, as head of a family he could not 
be received at home.' But men do not feel disgraced in 
being flogged with a rattan at drill. While at the drill they 
consider themselves, and are considered by us all, as in the 
relation of scholars to their schoolmasters. Doing away 
with the rattan at drill had a very bad effect. Young men 
were formerly, with the judicious use of the rattan, made 
fit to join the regiment at furthest in six months ; but 
since the abolition of the rattan it takes twelve months to 
make them fit to be seen in the ranks. There was much 

* The funeral obsequies which are everywhere offered up to the 
manes of parents by the surviving head of the family during the last 
fifteen days of the month Kuar (September) were never considered as 
acceptable from the hands of a soldier in our service who had been 
tied up and flogged, whatever might have been the nature of the 
offence for which he was punished ; any head of a family so flogged 
lost by that punishment the most important of bis civil rights — that, 
indeed, upon which all others hinged, for it is by presiding at the 
funeral ceremonies that the head of the family secures and maintains 
his recognition. [\V. H. S.] I have invariably found that natives of 
position, who happen to be interested in .an offender, care nothing for 
the disgraceful nature of the offender’s crinre, while they dread the 
disgrace of the punishment, however just it may be. 
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virtue in the rattan, and it should never have been given 
up. We have all been flogged mth the rattan at the 
drill, and never felt ourselves disgraced by it — we were 
shagirds (scholars), and the drill-sergeant^ who had the 
rattan, was our nstdd (schoolmaster); but when we left 
the drill, and took our station in the ranks as sepoys, 
the case was altered, and we should have felt disgraced by 
a flogging, whatever might have been the nature of the 
offence we committed. The drill will never get on so well 
as it used to do, unless the rattan be called into use again ; 
but we apprehend no evil from the abolition of corporal 
punishment afterwards. People are apt to attribute to this 
abolition offences that have nothing to do with it; and for 
which ample punishments are still provided- If a man 
fires at his officer, people are apt to say it is because 
flogging has been done away with ; but a man who delib- 
erately fires at his officer is prepared to undergo worse 
punishment than flogging."* 

“ Do you not think that the increase of pay with length 
of service to the sepoys will have a good effect in tending 
to give to regiments more active and intelligent native 
officers ? Old sepoys who are not so will now have less 
cause to complain if passed over, will they not ? ” 


^ The worst feature of this abolition measure is unquestionably the 
odious distinction which it leaves in the punishments to which our 
European and our native soldiers are liable, since the British legisla- 
ture does not consider that it. can be safely abolished in the British 


army. This odiou-s distipction might be easily removed by an -enact- 
ment declaring that European soldiers in India should be liable to 
corporal punishment for only two offences ; first, mutin)’, or gross 
insubordination j second, plunder or violence while the regiment or force 
to which the prisoner belongs is in the field, or marching. The same 
enactment might declare the soldiers of our native army liable to the 
same punishments for the same offences. Such an enactment would 
excite no discontent among our native soldiery ; on the contrary, it 


would l>e applauded as just and proper. D'’- H. S-] 

Flogging in the British army in time of peace was abolished in 
April, 1868, by an amendment to the Mutiny Bill, and was complelel)* 
abolished by the Army Discipline Act of 1881- 
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“ If the sepoys thought that tlie increase of pay was 
given with this view, they would rather not liave it at all. 
To pass over men merely because they happen to have 
grown old, we consider verj’ cruel and unjust. They all 
enter the service young, and go on doing their duty till they 
become old, in the hope that they shall get promotion when 
it comes to their turn. If they are disappointed, and young 
men, or greater favourites with their European officers, are 
put over their heads, they become heart-broken. We all 
feel for them, and are always sorry to see an old soldier 
passed over, unless he has been guilty of any manifest 
crime, or neglect of duty. He has always some relations 
among the native officers who know his family, for we all 
try to get our relations into the same regiment with our- 
selves, when they are eligible. 'I'hey know what that family 
will sufler when they learn that he has no longer any hopes 
of rising in the scn'icc, and has become miserable. Super- 
sessions create distress and bad feelings throughout a 
regiment, even when the best men are promoted, which 
cannot always be the case ; for the greatest favourites are 
not always the best men. Many of our old European 
officers, like yourself, are absent on staff or civil emploj’- 
mentsj and the command of companies often devolves 
upon very young subalterns, who know little or nothing of 
the character of their men. They recommend those whom 
they have found most active and intelligent, and believe to 
be the best ; but their opportunities of learning the charac- 
ters of the men have been few. They have seen and 
observed the young, active, and forward ; but they often 
know nothing of the steady, unobtrusive old soldier, who 
has done his duty ably in all situations, without placing 
himself prominently fonvard in any. The commanding 
officers seldom remain long with the same regiment, 
and, consequently, seldom know enough of the men to 
be able to judge of the justice of the selections for 
promotion. Where a man has been guilty of a crime, 
or neglected his duty, we feel no sympathy for him, and 
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are not ashamed to tell him so, and put him down ' when 
he complains.” 

Here the old Subadar, who had been at the taking of 
the Isle of France, mentioned that when he was senior 
Jemadar of his regiment, and a vacancy had occurred to 
bring him in as Subadar, he was sent for by his command- 
ing officer, ^nd told that, by orders from headquarters, he 
was to be passed over, on account of his advanced age, 
and supposed infirmity. “ I felt,” said the old man, “ as if 
I had been struck by lightning, and fell down dead. The 
colonel was a good man, and had seen much service. He 
had me taken into the open air ; and when. I recovered, he 
told me that he would write to the Commander-in-Chief, 
and represent my case. He did so, and I was promoted j 
and I have since done my duty as Subadar for ten 
years.” * 

The Sardar Bahadur told me that only two men in our 
regiment had been that year superseded, one for insolence, 
and the other for neglect of dCity ; and that officers and 
sepoys were all happy in consequence — the young, because 
they felt more secure of being promoted if they did their 
duty ; and the old, because they felt an interest in their 
young relations. “ In those regiments,” said he, “ where 
supersessions have been more numerous, old and young 
are dispirited and unhappy. They all feel that the good old 
rule of right (hakk), as long as a man does his duty well, 
can no longer be relied upon.” 

When two companies , of my regiment passed through 
Jubbulpore a few days after this conversation on their way 
from Sagar to Seoni, I rode put a mile or two to meet 

* The author also gives the Hindustani word as “kaelkur-hin.” I 
am not sure what he means by this. 

* No wonder that the native army, pampered in this sentimental 
fashion, gradually became more and more inefiicient, till it needed the 
fires of the mutiny to purge away its humours. No army could be 
efficient when its subordinate officers on the active list were men of 
sixty or seventy years of age. 



rK<»M«»rioN i:v s!-.Ni()Knv 
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ri'^itm n'.N Tii vcr (Iri-nm of nsjoiiuj: to nnytliin^ jnf)rc thntj 
js iww lultl o»: to them. nn«l tlic tti.T-'. of thf soltlicrs nro 
iii>.inrid with tlcvotioii to tlic servitv, nml every feeling 
with which we couhl wish to h.ive them inspired, hy the 
hoj)e of hcvoniing ofiicers in time, if they discharge tlteir 
duties faithfully and re.tlously. Dej'rive the mass of this 
hope, give the rommissions to an f.xi'/usizr class of natives, 
t)r to .a favoured few. chosen often, if not commonly, with- 
out refereitce to the feelings or eiualifications wc most wattl 
in our n.alivc ofiicers, and our native army will soon cease 
to have the same feelings of devotion towards the Govern- 

' The sepoys were quite right ; no other service in the world was 
managed on such principles. The illusion of the old Company’.s 
olTiccrs .alxiul the gratitude and alTection of the men gencr.ally was 
rudely di>-pclle»l nineteen years after the conversations rcconled in the 
test. Itut, even in 1S57, a noble minority remained faithful, and did 
devoted sers’ice. 
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jnent, and of attachment and respect to^vards their 
liuropean officers tliat tliey now have. 'J'Jie young, 
ambitious, and aspiring jiative officers will soon try to 
teach the great mass that their interest and that of 
the European officers and European (jovernment are by 
no means one and the same, as they liave been iiitherto 
led to suppose; and it is upon the good feeling of 
this great mass that we have to depend for sujjport. 
To secure this good feeling, we can well afford to sacri- 
fice a little efficiency at the drill. It was unwise in 
one of our commanders-in-chief to direct that no soldier 
in our Bengal native regiments should be promoted unless 
he could read and write — it was to prohiint the promo- 
tion of the best, and direct the promotion of the worst, 
soldiers in the ranks. In India a military officer is 
rated as a gentleman by his birth, that is (iiste, and by 
his deportment in all his relations of life, not by ins 
knowledge of books. 

The I^jpQt, the Brahman, and the proud Pathan who 
attains a commission, and deports himself like an officer, 
never thinks himself, or is thought by others, deficient in 
anything that constitutes the gentleman, because he happens 
not to be at the same time a clerk. He has from his 
childhood been taught to consider the quill and tlie sword 
as two distinct professions, both useful .and honourable 
when honourably pursued ; and having chosen the sword, 
he thinks he does quite enough in learning how to use and 
support it through all grades, and ought not to' be expected 
to encroach on the profession of the penman. This is a 
tone of feeling which it is dearly the interest of government 
rather to foster tlian discourage, and the order which 
militated so much against it has happily been either 
rescinded or disregarded. 

Three-fourths of the recruits of our Bengal native 
infantry are drawn from the RajpQt peasantry of the 
kingdom of Oudh, on the left bank of the Ganges, where 
their affections have heen linked to the soil for a long series 
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of generations.' The good feelings of the families from 
which they are drawn continue through the whole period of 
their ser^'ice to e.\ercise a salutary influence over their 
conduct as men and as soldiers. Though they never take 
their families with them, they •visit them on furlough ever}- 
two or three years, and alwa\» return to them when the 
surgeon considers a change of air necessary to their recoverv* 
from sickness. Their family circles are always present to 
their imaginations ; and the recollections of their last \dsit, 
the hopes of the ne.\t. and the assurance that their conduct 
as men and as soldiers in the interval will be reported to 
those circles by their many comrades, who are annually 
returning on furlough to the same parts of the country-, 
tend to produce a general and uniform propriet}' of conduct, 
that is hardly to be found among the soldiers of any other 
army in the world, and which seems incomprehensible to 
those unacquainted •with its source — ^%-eneration for parents 
cherished through life, and a never impaired love of home, 
and of all the dear objects by which it is constituted. 

Our Indian native army is perhaps the only entirely 
voluntary standing army that has been ever known, and it 
is, to all intents and purposes, entirely voluntary, and as 
such must be treated.- We can have no other native army 
in India, and without such an army we could not maintain 
our dominion a day. Our best ofiicers have alwap under- 
stood this quite well : and they have never tried to flog and 

* Tcs test trotps ere the Sikhs, GSrkhssi cad frontier 
Mehcauaedaas. O-edh rcea stEI eaEst ia large aanbers, bat do rot 
eaJoT their aid prestige. The emv taorra to the cathor coarprised 
ao Sikhs, Gurkhas, or froatier ilchsaaaadaas. The recrailaieat of 
GiiAhas erdv begca la 1S3S, cad the other two desses of troops were 
ebaaaed bj the saaeradoa of the PcaSb. 

~ I do cot aaderstaad the casliftrag daase “to sll r-n 

parpeseSL" Ealistatsat ia the nstfre crarr is cbsolately Tolaatary, sad 
dees aot evea require to be stiaralated bj a boaatv. A subseqaeat 
passage sho-ws that the cathor refuses to desedbe the British snaj cs 
aa “ eatirelj volaatatv ” oaej heesase a soldier whsa oace er.Iiwpft js 
bcraid to serve for a deSaite tena; whereas the sepoj could res^ 
wheu he chose. 
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■harass men out of all that we find good in them for our 
purposes. An)- regiment in our sen-ice might ’lay down 
their arms and disperse to-morrow, -without our hanng a 
•chance of apprehending one deserter among them all.* 

'\\Tien Frederick the Great of Prussia reviewed his army 
■of sixty thousand men in Pomerania, previous to his invasion 
of Silesia, he asked the Prince d’Anhalt, who accompanied 
"him, what he most admired in the scene before him. 

“ Sire,” replied the prince, “ I admire at once the fine 
-appearance of the men, and the regularity and perfection of 
their movements and evolutions.” 

“ For my part,” said Frederick, “ this is not what excites 
my astonishment, since -with the advantage of mone)-, time, 
and care, these are easily attained. It is that you and I, 
my dear cousin, should be in the midst of such an army as 
this in perfect safety. Here are sixty thousand men who 
are all irreconcilable enemies to both you and myself; not one 
among them that is not a man of more strength and better 
armed than either, yet they all tremble at our presence, • 
while it would be folly on our part to tremble at theirs — 
such is the wonderful effect of order, vigilance, and sub- 
ordination.” 

But a reasonable man might ask, what were the circum- 
stances which enabled Frederick to keep in a state of order 
and subordination an army composed of soldiers who were 
“irreconcilable enemies” of their Prince and of their 
officers ? He could have told the Prince d’ Anhalt, had he 
chose to do so; for Frederick was a man .who thought 
deep!}’. The chief circumstance favourable to his ambition 
was the imbecility of the old French government, then in 
its dotage, and unable to see that an army of involuntaty 
soldiers was no- longer compatible with the state of the 
nation. This government had reduced its soldiers to a 
condition worse than that of the common labourers upon 
the roads, while it deprived them of all hope of rising, and 

' Desertions are frequent among the regiments recruited on the 
Afghan frontier. These regiments did not exist in the author’s day. 
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nil fivlini; of j>riilo in tlio ptofcs‘>u«ii.' PirnTtion 
onw from tlio ovioiisioii of tlu; Ftcnch iloniinioii ami from 
ihc citi rim^iarn'i* of m> many ln‘llii:cri.'m powers arouml 
roijiiirioj: yooil .'■oMicjs ; ami no «)iliiim alteiideil dcser- 
lii’n. whi le evi ij'.hin;.: was ilomr In «li*f;rade, ami nolhint; 
to tl'.o .‘•oldur in his t»\\n cMccm ami that of 

Mu'iity. 

Instead «if followim; the oonrse of events and remlcriii}; 
the evuidition <'f the soldier less mlioiis by increasing his 
pay ami hope of i>tomotion, and diminishing the labour 
ami disgrace to which he was liable, and thereby filling her 
regiments with voluntary suhbers when involuntary ones 
could no longer be obtained, the government of I'rance 
reduced the soldier's ]'ay tc» one-half the rate of wages which 
a common labourer got on the ri>ads, and put them under 
restraints and te'trieiioiis that maile them feel everj' day, 
and every hour, that they were slaves. 'Po prevent desertions 
by Severe i vainples timier this high iiressure system, they 
had recourse first to slitting the noses and cutting off the 
ears of deserters, and. lastly, to shooting them as fast as 
they could catch them.-' 15ut all was in vain ; and 1‘rederick 
of Prussia alone got fifty thousand of the finest soldiers in 
the world from the I'reneh regiments, who comirosed one- 
third of his army, and enabled him to keep all the rest in 
that state of discipline that improveil so much its efllciencv, 
in the same manner as the deserters from the Roman 


• An iiiiliii.incc issinsl in riwnce so Kate .as ijyS reqiiirctl that a m.an 
sliiniM prif.hicc proof of finir qnaiterinir: nf nobility liefore he could get 
a commission in the army. [\V. II. S.] 

“ “ yiif ct alia causa, air a/ut:uaf,r slut h-j^ioucs," says ^■egctilIS. 
" Magnus in Hits lalar est inililanJi, jC/-.rrviv.i anna, sera tnnncra, 
sfffriar illsa'/iina. riianles f'leriijiif, in anxiliis ftslinant 

tuilitir sacransfnta fcrdycrc, nln ft minar sihfar, ft niattiricra stint 
/rtriia." Lih, II. or/. 3. [\Y. II. S.] \’cgetiiis, according to Gibbon 
and his most recent eilitor (rfccnsuit Caivlnt latng. £iiitia altfra, 
J.i/'shr. Tfulntr, 1SS5), nourished during the reign of Valentini.an III. 
(A.t). 4=5-.t55). Ilis “.Soldier's rocket-book ’’ is entitled “ Flavi 
Vegeti Kcnati, I'qiitumn Uei Militaris." 

VOI„ II. 
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legions, which took place under similar circumstances, 
became the flower of the army of Mithridates.* 

Frederick was in position and disposition a despot. His 
territories were small, while his ambition was boundless. 
He was unable to pay a large army the rate of wages neces- 
sary to secure the services of voluntary soldiers ; and he 
availed himself of the happy imbecility of the French 
government to form an army of involuntary ones. He got 
French soldiers at a cheap rate, because they dared not 
return to their native country, w'hence they were hunted 
down and shot like dogs, and these soldiers enabled him 
to retain his own subjects in his ranks upon the same terms. 
Had the French government retraced its steps, improved 
the condition of its soldiers, and mitigated the punish- 
ment' for desertion during the long war, Frederick’s army 
would have fallen to pieces “ like the baseless fabric of a 
vision.” 

“Parmi nous" says Montesquieu, “/er dksertions sont 
fr'equentes parceque les soldats sont la plus vile partie de 
chaqiie nation, et qu'il liy en a aucun qui aie, ou qui 
crioe avoir un certain avantage sur les autres. Chez les 
Roniains elks ktaient plus rares — des soldats tirks du sein 
d’un peuple si fier, si orgueilletix, si stir de commander aux 
autres, ne pouvaient gu'ere penser a daviler jusqid a cesser 

' Montesquieu thought that “the government had better have stuck 
to the old practice of slitting noses and cutting ofT ears, since the French 
soldiers, like the Roman dandies under Fompey, must necessarily have 
a greater dread of a disfigured face than of death.” It did not occur 
to him that France could retain her soldiers by other and better 
motives. See Spirit of Laws, book vi. chap. 12. See Necker on the 
Finances, rol. ii. c. 5 ; vol. iii. c. 34. A day-labourer on the roads 
got fifteen sous a day ; and a French .soldier only six, at the very time 
that the mortality of an army of forty thousand men sent to the colonies 
was annually thirteen thousand three hundred and thirty-three, or 
about one in three. In our native army the sepoy gets about double 
the wages of an ordinary day-labourer; and his duties, when well 
done, involve just enough of exercise to keep him in health. -The 
casualties are. perhaps about one in a hundred. [W. H. S.] 
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board the former. When “ England expected every man to 
do his duty ” at 'I'rafalgar; had England done its duty to 
every man who was that day to fight for her ? Is not the 
intellectual stock which the sailor acquires in scenes of 
peril "upon the high and giddy mast” as much his pro- 
perty as that which others acquire in scenes of peace at 
schools and colleges ? And have not our senators, morally 
and religiously, as much right to authorize their sovereign 
to seize clergymen, lawyers, and professors, for employment 
in his sei^-ice, upon the wages of ordinary uninstructed 
labour, as they have to authorize him to seize able sailors 
to be so employed in her navy? A feeling more base 
than that which authorized the able seaman to be 
hunted down upon such conditions, torn from his 
wife and children, and put like Uriah in front of those 
battles upon which our welfare and honour depended, 
never disgraced any civilized nation with whose history 
we are acquainted.' 

Sir Matthew Decker, in a passage quoted by Mr. 
McCulloch, .says, “The custom of impressment puts a 
freeborn British sailor on the same footing as a Turkish 
slave. The Grand Seignior cannot do a more absolute act 
than to order a man to be dragged away from his family, 
and against his will run his head against the mouth of a 
cannon ; and if such acts should be frequent in Turkey 
upon any one set of useful men, would it not drive them 
away to other countries, and thin their numbers yearly ? 
And would not the remaining few double or triple their 
wages, which is the case with our sailors in time of war, to 
the great detriment of our commerce ? ” The Americans 
wisely relinquished the barbarous and unwise practice of 
their parent land, and, as McCulloch observes, “ While the 
wages of all labourers and artisans are uniformly higher in 
the United States than in England, those of sailors are 
generally lower,” as the natural consequence of manning 

' The author has already denounced the practice of impressment, 
an/e, Vol. I, p.p. 223, 224. 
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their navy hy ntcansof voluntary cnlisltncnt alone. At the 
dose of the last war, sixteen thousand llritish sailors were 
sen inj: on hoard of .\inLTicnn ships ; and tlie wages of our 
seamen rose from forty or’ fifty to a hundred or one hun- 
tlred and twenty sliillings a month, as the natural conse- 
ijuenre of our continuing to resort to impressment after the 
Americans had given it up.- 

I'redeiich's army consisted of about one hundred and 
fifty thousaml men. l-‘ifiy thousand of these were French 
deserters, and a considerable portion of the remaining 
hundred thousand were desertens from the Austrian army, 
in whieli desertion was |nmishcd in the same manner with 
death, 'fhe dreail of this punishment if they quitted his 
ranks, enabled liini to keej) up that state of discipline that 
improved .so much the efticMcy of his regiment.s, at the 
.same time that it made every individual soldier his “ irre- 
cimcileable enemy,” Not relying entirely upon this dread 
on the part of de.«ertcrs to quit his ranks under his high 
pressure .sy.stem of discipline, and afraid that the soldiers of 
his own soil might make off in spite of all their vigilance, 
he kept his regiments in garri-son towns till called on actual 
.•service : and that they might not desert on their way from 
one garrison to another during relief, he never had them 
reliet ed at all. A trooper was flogged for falling from his 
hor.se, though he had broken a limb in his fall ; it was 
difiicult, he s-aid, to distinguish an involuntary fault from 
one that originated in negligence, and to 2Jrevent a man 
hoping that his negligence would be forgiven, all blunders 
were punished, from' whatever cause arising. No soldier 
was suffered to quit his garri-son till led out to fight ; and 
when a desertion took place, cannons were fired to announce 
it to the surrounding country. Great rewards were given 
for apjtrehenditig, and severe punishments inflicted for har- 
bouring, the criminal ; and he was soon hunted doun, and 


’ “Tti” in original edition. 

• Sff McCulloch, /i’A Econ,, 
18:5. [\V. H. S.] 


page 23s, first edition, Edinburgh, 
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brought back. A soldier "was, therefor^ always a prisoner 
and a slava 

Still, all tins rigour of Prussian discipline^ like that of 
our na^'j, was insufEcient to extinguish that ambition which 
is inherent in our nature to obtain the esteem and applause 
of the circle in which we move ; and the soldier discharged 
his duty in the hour of danger, in the hope of rendering his 
life more happ}' in the esteem of his oiScers and comrades. 
‘•'Every tolerabty good soldier feels,” says Adam Smith, 
“ that he would become the scorn of his companions if he 
should be supposed capable of shrinking from danger, or 
of hesitating either to expose or to throw away his life, 
when the good of the service required it.” So thought the 
philosopher. King of Prussia, when he let his regiments out 
of garrison to go and face the enemy. The officers were 
always treated rvith as much lenity in the Prussian as any 
other sen-ice^ because the king knew that the hope of pro- 
motion would always be sufficient to bind them to their 
duties j but the poor soldiers had no hope of this kind to 
animate them in their toils and their dangers. 

We took our s)Stem of drill from Frederick of Prussia ; 
and there is still man}' a martinet who would cany his high 
pressure system of discipline into every other service over 
which he had any control, unable to appreciate the differ- 
ence of circumstances under which they may happen to be 
raised and maintained.* 

* ^lany German princes adopted the discipline of Frederick in their 
little petty slates, without exactly knowing why or wherefore. The 
Prince of Darmstadt conceived a great passion for the military art ; 
and when the weather would not permit him to won}' his little army 
of live thousand men in the open air, he had them worried for his 
amusement under sheds. But he was soon obliged to build a wll 
round the town in which he drilled his soldiers for the sole purpose of 
preventing their running away — ^round this wall he had a regular chain 
of sentries to fire at the deserters. Mr. Moore thought that the dis- 
content in this little band was greater than in the Prussian army, inas- 
much as the soldiers saw no object but the prince’s amusement. A 
fight, or the project of a fight, would have been a feast to them. 
[W. H. S.] 
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The sepoys of the Bengal army, the only part of our 
native army -with which I am much acquainted, are edu- 
cated as soldiers from their infancy — they are brought up 
in that feeling of entire deference for constituted authority 
which we require in soldiers, and which they never lose 
through life. They are taken from the agricultural classes 
of Indian society — almost all the sons of yeomen — culti- 
vating proprietors of the soil, whose families have increased 
beyond their means of subsistence. One son is sent one 
after another to seek service in our regiments as necessity 
presses at home, from whatever cause — the increase of 
taxation, or the too great increase of numbers in families.^ 
No men can have a higher sense of the duty they owe to 
the state that employs them, or whose “ salt they eat ” ; nor 
can any men set less value on life when the service of that 
state requires that it shall be risked or sacrificed. No 
persons are brought up with more deference for parents. 
In no family from which we drew our recruits is a son 
through infancy, boyhood, or youth, heard to utter a dis- 
respectful word to his parents— such a word from a son to 
his parents would shock the feelings of the whole com- 
munity in which the family resides, and the offending 
member would be visited with their highest indignation. 
When the father dies the eldest son takes his place, and 
receives the same marks of respect, the same entire con- 
fidence and deference as the father. If he be a soldier in 
a distant land, and can afford to do so, he resigns the 
service, and returns home to take his post as the head of 
the family. If he cannot afford to resign, if the family still 

’ Speaking of the question whether reomits dnawn from the country 
or the towns are best, Vegetius says ; — “ De quA parte numquam credo 
potuisse dnbitari, aptiorem armis msticam plebem, quae sub dh'o et in 
labore nutriiur ; salts pattens; uinbne ne^/t'pens; balnearum nescia; 
deliciarttm igttara; simplicts animi ; parvo contcnta ; duratis ad 
outnetn laborem mcmbris; cut gestare ferrtiiu, fossatn ducere, onus 
fcrrc, consuetudo de rare est,” {Ue /le Ulilitari, Lib. i, cap. 3.) 
[W. H. S.] The passage quoted is disfigured by many misprints in the 
original edition. 
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comtmnii'aua u> the hva(h i>\ XUrx: i.itntit'."', 
nets as a viliitarj' elicrk on their condiiet ; atid I helieve 
that there is hardly a native re"irn' nt in tin- I’ena'nl army 
in v.hir;h the tv.entv drummers v.ho are (riiristiati', and 
have their families with the rejjiment, rlo not eaiise more 
tronhle to the ofTieer;. than the \\hole eiftht hundred .sepoys. 

'J’o secure the fiilelity of su'di men all tiiat is itecc'^ary 
is to make them feel secure of three thirifts — their re^'ular 
pay, at the handsome rate at which it has now been fl^ed ; 
their retiring pensioii-s upon the .scale hitherto enjoyed ; and 


' As the Madias sepoys ilo. 
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promotion by seniority, like their European officers, unless 
they shall forfeit all claims to it by misconduct or neglect 
of duty.* People talk about a demoralized army, and dis- 
conlcnied army ! No army in the world was certainly ever 
more moral or more contented than our native army ; or 
more satisfied that their masters merit all their devotion 
and attachment j and I believe none was ever more 
devoted or attached to them.- I do not speak of the 

’ The writing of the bulk of this work was completed in 1S39. 
These concluding supplementarj* chapters on the Bengal army seem to 
have been written a little later, perhaps in 1S41, the year in which they 
were first printed. The publication of the complete work took place 
in 1S44. The mutiny broke out in 1857, and proved that the fidelity 
of the sepoys could not be so e.asily assured as the author supposed. 

~ I believe the native army to be better now than it ever was — better 
in its disposition and in its org.mizalion. The men have now a better 
feeling of assurance than they formerly had that all their rights will be 
secured to them by their European ofiScers ; that all those officers are 
men of honour, though they have not all of them the same fellow-feel- 
ing that their officers had with them in former days. This is because 
they have not the same opportunity of seeing their courage and fidelity 
tried in the same scenes of common danger. Go to Afghanistan and 
China, and you will find the feeling between officer's and men as fine 
as ever it was in days of yore, whatever it may be at our large and gay 
stations, where they see so little of each other. [AY. H. S.] 

The author’s reputation for sagacity and discernment could not be 
made to rest upon the above remarks. His judgment was led astray 
by his lifelong association with and affection for the native troops. 
Lord AVilliam Bentinck took a far juster view of the situation, and 
understood far better the real nature of the ties which bind the native 
army to its masters. His admirable mirrute dated 13th March, 1835, 
has been published for the first time in Mr. D. Boulger’s well-written 
little book, and is still well worthy of study. As a corrective to the 
author’s too effusive sentiment some brief passages fronr the Governor- 
General’s minute may be quoted. “ In considering the question of 
internal danger,” he observes, “those officers most conversant .with 
Indian affairs who were examined before the Parliamentary Committee 
apprehend no danger to our dominion as long as we are assured of the 
fidelity of our native troops. To this opinion I entirely subscribe. 
But others again view in the native army itself the source of our 
greatest peril. In all ages the military body has been often the prime 
cause, but generally the instrument, of all revolutions ; and proverbial 
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l!,uropean officers of llie native army. They very generally 
believe that they have had just cause of comjrlaint, and 
sufficient care has not always been taken to remove that 
impression. In all the Junior grades the Honourable 
Company’s officers have advantages over the Queen's in. 
India. In the higher grades the Queen’s officers Irave 
advantages over those of the Honourable Company, 'J'he 
reasons it does not behove me lierc to consider. 

In all armies composed of involuntary soldiers, that is,, 
of soldiers who are anxious to quit the ranks and return to- 
peaceful occupations, but cannot do so, much of the drill 
to which they are subjected is adopted merely with a view 
to keep them from pondering too inuch upon the miseries- 
of their present condition, and from indulging in those 
licentious habits to which a strong sense of these miseries,, 
and the recollection of the enjoyments of peaceful life- 
which they have sacrificed, arc too apt to drive them. No- 

almost as is the fidelity of the native soldier to tlie chief whom lie 
serves, more especially when lie is justly and kindly treated, still we 
cannot be blind to the fact that many of those lies which bind other- 
armies. to their allegiance are totally wanting in this. Here is no 
patriotism, no community of feeling as to religion or birthjilace, no- 
miluencmg attachment from high considerations, or great lionours and 
rewards. Our native army also is extremely ignorant, capable of the 
strongest religious excitement, and very sensitive to disrespect to their 

persons or infringement of tlieir customs In the native army 

a one rests our internal danger, and this danger may involve our com- 
plete subversion. . . . 

All these facts and opinions seem to me to establish incontrovertibly 
t lat a large proportion of Eurojiean troops is necessary for our security 
under all circumstances of peace and war. . . • 

I believe the sepoys liavc never Ijeen so good as tiiey were in Ute 
earliest part of our career ; none superior to those under ])e JJoigne. 
... J tcarlessiy pronounce tlte Indian army to be the least eiTicient 
and most expensive in the world.” 

TJie events of i857-i«59 proved the truth of IjotA ^Yilliam Hentinck’s 
wise words. The native army is no longer ineiricienl as a wliole, 
tough large sections of it still arc so, but the less that is said about 
the bettcT*^' mercenary troops for a foreign government, 
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jiorlion of this is necessary for the soldiers of our native 
army, who have no miseries to ponder over, or superior 
enjoyments in peaceful life to look back upon ; and a very 
small quantity of drill is sufficient to make a regiment go 
through its evolutions well, because they have all a pride 
and pleasure in their duties, as long as they have a com- 
manding officer who understands them. Clarke, in his 
Travels, speaking of the three thousand native infantry 
from India whom he saw paraded in Egypt under their 
gallant leader. Sir David Baird, says, “ Troops in such a 
state of military perfection, or better suited for active 
ser\‘ice, were never seen — not even on the famous parade 
of the chosen ten thousand belonging to Bonaparte’s 
legions, which he was so vain of displaying before the 
present war in the front of the Tuileries at Paris. Not an 
unhealthy soldier was to be seen. The English, inured to 
the climate of India, considered that of Egypt as temperate 
in its effects, and the sipahees seemed as fond of the Nile 
as the Ganges.”* 

It would be much better to devise more innocent amuse- 
ments to lighten the miseries of European soldiers in India 
than to be worr)’ing them every hour, night and day, with 
duties which are in themselves considered to be of no 
importance whatever, and imposed merely with a view to 
prevent their having time to ponder on these miseries.® 

' “ General Baird had started Trom Bombay in the end of December 
iSoo, but only arrived at Kossir, on the coast of Upper Egypt, on 
the Sth of June. In nine days, with a force of 6,400 British and 
native troops, .he traversed 140 miles of desert to the Nile, and 
reached Cairo on loth August with hardly any loss. The united 
force then marched down on Alexandria, and on 31st August Menou 
capitulated, and the whole French army evacuated Egypt." (Balfour’s 
Cyclopttdia, s.v. “Egypt.”) The Indian native army again did 
brilliant service in the Eg}'ptian campaign of 1S82. 

- Great progress has been made in the task of lightening the 
miseries of European soldiers in India by the provision of innocent 
amusements. Lord Roberts during his long tenure of the office of 
Commander-in-Chief pre-eminently showed himself to be the soldier’ 
friend. 
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But all extra and 'useless duties to a soldier Become odious, 
because they are always associated 3n his mind v.-iiji the 
ideas of the odious and degrading punishment inflicted for 
the neglect of iheim It is lamentable to thinlt hov.- much 
of misery is often wantonly inflicted upon the brave 
tjoldiers of our European regiments of India on the pre- 
tence of a desire to preserve order and discipline."'’ 

Sportsmen hnow that if ihev' train their horses beyond a 
certain point the^* “train off;” that is, they lose the spirit 
and with it the condition the}' require to support tliem in 
their hour of trial It is the same with soldiers r if drilled 
beyond a certain point, they “ drill oH)"' and lose the spirit 
which the^' require to sustain them in active serrice, and 
before the enemy. An over-drilled regiment avjII seldom 
go through its ei'olutions well even in ordinatn* rei'ieiv 
before its own general If it has all tlie mechanism, it 
wants all the real spirit of military discipline — it becomes 
dogged, and is, in fact, a body without a soul 'J'he 
martinet, who is seldom a man of much inlellecu is 
satisfied as long as the bodies of his men are drilled to Iris 
IDang; his narrow mind comprehends only one of the 
principles which influence mankind — fea.T ; and upon this 
he acts vrith all the pertinadly of a slave-driver. If he 
does not disgrace himself when he comes before the enemy, 
as he commonly does, Ijy his own incapacity, iris men vdll 
perhaps ti^’ to disgrace him, e^-en at the sacrifice of what 
they hold dearer than their lives — their reputation. Xhe 
real soldier, who is generally a man of more IntellecL cares 
more about the feelings than the bodies of iris men ; he 
wants to command their aJETections as well as their limbs, 

^ Their comiasi.a5ing officers scv, -as Phara'-jb. to the Isradites, 
•“let there be more worl; Isjd arpon them, that they uicy Jabottr 
therein, and not enter Into vata discoitrses."’ Life to .such anen 
becomes iatolerable ; and they either destroy themselves, or commit 
murder, that -thm' ma^' lie tahea to a distant court for trial ^iV. 3 L S-] 
The quotation 5s from Exodus v. 9 . Tie authorized version Is, ’ ‘ let 
•there he more worh laid .upon the men, that they anay labour ■thereia j 
and let them not regard vain words.""’ 
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ntul bo inspires ihcni wiih a feeling of cnlbusiasm tlial 
renders ibein insensible to all danger — sneh men were Lord 
1 -nke. and (lenerals Oehtcrlony, ^Ialcolnl, and Adams, and 
snrb are tnany others well known in India. 

Under the martinet the soldiers will never do more 
than what a due regard for their own reputation demands 
from them before the enemy, and will sometimes do less. 
Under the real soldier, they will .alw.ays do more than this : 
his rei>iitation is dearer to them even than their own, and 
they will do more to sustain it. 'fhe army of the consul, 
.\ppins ('landius. exposed themselves to almost inevitable 
destruction before the enemy to disgrace him in the eyes 
of his countrx', and the few surx'ivors were decimated on 
their return ; he cared nothing for the spirit of his men. 
'I'he army of his colleague, Ouintius. on the contrary, 
though from the same people, and levied and led out at the 
same time, covered him with glory because they loved him.' 
We had an instance of this in the war with Xepfd in 1S15, 
in which a king’s regiment played the part of the army of 
.■\ppius.® 'rhere were other martinets, king’s and com- 
jiany’s, commanding divisions in that war, and they all 

* See l.ivy, lib. ii, c.ip. 59. Tltc infantr)' under I'.abius had 
refioetl to conquer, that (heir general, whom they haled, might not 
triumph ; but the whole army under Claudius, whom they had more 
cause to detest, not only refu-ed to conquer, but detennined to be con- 
quered, that he might be involved in tlieir disgrace. All the abilitie.s 
of I.ucullus, one of the alilcst generals Uome ever had, were rendered 
almost useless liy his disregard to the feelings of his soldiers. lie 
could not perceive that the civil wars under Marius and .Sylla had 
rendered a different treatment of Koman soldiers nccessarj’ to success 
in war. I’ompey, his succc>sor, a man of inferior military genius, 
succeeded much better because he had the sagacity to sec that he now 
required nnt only the confidence but the affections of his soldiers. 
Ciesar to abilities even greater than those of Lucullus united the 
conciliatory spirit of Pompey. [W. II. S.J 

® This curious incident is not mentioned by Thornton in the 
detailed account of the Nepalese war given in his twenty-fourth 
chapter. The war was notable for the number of blunders and 
failures which marked its course. 
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signally failed; not, however, except in the above one 
instance, from backwardness on the part of their 
troops, but from utter incapacity when the hour of 
trial cama Those who succeeded were men always noted 
for caring something more about the hearts than the 
whiskers and buttons of their men. That the officer who 
delights in harassing his regiment in times of peace will 
fail inth it in times of war and scenes of peril seems to me 
to be a rule almost as well established as that he, who in 
the junior ranks of the army delights most to kick against 
authority, is always found the most disposed to abuse it 
when he gets to the higher. In long intervals of peace, 
the only prominent military characters are commonly such 
martinets ; and hence the failures so generally experienced 
in the beginning of a war after such an inteival. White- 
locks are chosen for command, till Wolfes and Wellingtons 
find Chathams and Wellesleys to climb up by. 

To govern those whose mental and physical energies we 
require for our subsistence and support by the lash alone is 
so easy, so simple a mode of bending them to our will, and 
making them act strictly and instantly in conformitj' to it, 
that it is not at all surprising to find so many of those who 
have been accustomed to it, and are not themselves liable 
to have the lash inflicted upon them, advocating its free use. 
In China the Emperor has his generals flogged, and finds 
the lash so efficacious in bending them to his ^vill that 
nothing would persuade him that it could ever be safely 
dispensed with. In some parts of Germany they had the 
officers flogged, and princes and generals found this so veiy' 
efficacious in making those act in conformity to their will 
that they found it difficult to believe that an}' army could 
be well managed mthout it. In other Christian armies the 
officers are exempted from the lash, but they use it freely 
upon all under them ; and it would be exceedingly difficult 
to convince the greater part of these officers that the free 
use of the lash is not indispensably necessary, nay, that 
the men do not themselves like to be flogged, as eels like 
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tions and under all circumstances. There are always some 
bad characters in a regiment, to take advantage of any 
laxity of discipline, and lead astray the younger soldiers, 
whose spirits have been rendered exuberant by good health 
and good feeding ; and there is hardly any crime to which 
they will not try to excite these young men, under an officer 
careless about the discipline of his regiment, or disinclined, 
from a mistaken esprit de corps, or any other cause, to have 
those crimes traced home to them and punished.' 

' Polybius says that “as the human body is apt to get out of order 
under good feeding and little exercise, so are states and armies.” (B. 
II, chap. 6.) — Wherever food is cheap, and the air good, native regi- 
ments should be well exercised without being worried. 

I must here take the liberty to give an extract from a letter from one 
of the best and most estimable oflicers now in the Bengal army : — 
“As connected with the discipline of the native army, I may here 
remark that I have for some years past obsers’ed on the part of many 
otherwise excellent commanding officers a great want of attention to 
the instruction of the young European officers on first joining their 
regiments. I have had ample opportunities of seeing the great I’alue 
of a regular course of instruction drill for at least six months. When 
I joined my first regiment, which svas about forty years ago, I bad the 
good fortune to be under a commandant and adjutant who, happily for 
me and many others, attached great importance to this very necessary' 
course of instruction. I then acquired a thorough knowledge of my 
duties, which led to my being appointed an adjutant very early in life. 
When I attained the rank of lieutenant-colonel I had, however, 
opportunities of observing how very much this essential duty had been 
neglected in certain regiments, and made it a rule in all that I com- 
manded to keep all young officers on first joining at the instruction 
drill till thoroughly grounded in their duties. .Since I ceased to com- 
mand a regiment, I have taken advantage of every opportunity to 
express to those commanding officers with whom I have been in 
correspondence my conviction of the great advantages of this system 
to the rising generation. In going from one regiment to another I 
found many curious instances of ignorance on the part of young officers 
who had been many years with their corps. It was by no means an 
easy task to convince them that they really knew' nothing, or at least 
had a great deal to learn ; but when they were made sensible of it, 
they many of them turned out excellent officers, and noiv, I believe, 
bless the day they were first put under me.” 

The advantages of the sy'stem here mentioned cannot be questioned ; 
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There enn be no question that a good tone of feeling 
between the European officers and their men is essential to 
the well-being of our native anny ; and I think I have found 
this tone somewhat impaired whenever our native regiments 
are concentrated at large stations. In such places the 
European society is commonly large and gay; and the 
officers of our native regiments become too much occupied 
in its pleasures and ceremonies to attend to their native 
officers or scpo3’3. In Europe there arc separate cLisses of 
people who subsist by catering for the amusements of the 
higher classes of societ}-, in theatres, operas, concerts, b.alls, 
&c., &c. ; but in India this duty devolves entirely upon 
the young civil and nnlit.iry officers of the government, and 
at lai^c stations it really is a verj’ laborious one, which 
often takes up the whole of a young man’s time. The 
ladies must have amusement ; and the officers must find it 
for them, because there arc no other persons to undertake 
the arduous dut>% The consequence is that they often 
become entirely .alienated from their men, and betray signs 
of the greatest impatience while they listen to the necessary 
reports of their native officers, as they come on or go off 
duty.* 

It is different when regiments arc concentrated for active 
sena’ce. Nothing tends so much to improve the tone of 
feeling between the European officers and their men, and 
between European soldiers and sepoys, as the concentration 

and it is much to be regretted th.at it is not strictly enforced in every 
regiment in the service. Voung oflicers may find it irksome at first ; 
but tlicy soon become sensible of the advantages, and learn to applaud 
the commandant who has had the firmness to consult their peimanent 
interests more than their present inclinations. [\V. H. S.j 

* Among the many changes produced in India by the development 
of the railway system and by other causes one of the most striking is 
the abolition of small militar)' stations. Almost all these have dis- 
appeared, and the troops are now massed in large cantonments, where 
they can be handled much more effectively than in out-stations. The 
discipline of sm.all detached bodies of troops is generally liable to 
deteriomtion. 

VOL. n Y 
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of forces on actual service, where the same hopes animate, 
and tlie saine dangers unite them in common bonds of 
sympathy and confidence. “ Utruiue alteris frcti, finitinws 
armii aul mctu sub imperium eoy/re, mnun f;/oriatti^ue 
sibi addiden." After the ompaigns under I>ord L'llce, a 
native regiment passing Dinapore, wliere the gallant King's 
76th, with whom they Ijad fought side by side, was cantoned, 
invited the soldiers to a grand enterUinment provided for 
them by the se])oys. 'J'liey consented to go on one condi- 
tion — that the scjioys should see them all back safe before 
morning. Confiding in their saljle friends, they all got 
gloriously drunk, but found themselves lying every man 
upon his proper cot in his own barracks in the morning- 
'J'J)e sepoys had carried them all home upon their shoulders- 
Another native regiment, passing within a few miles of 
a hill on which they had buried one of their Kuroi)ean 
officers after that war, solicited i)ermission to go and 
make their “ salatn ” to the tomb, and all went who were 
off duty,' 

'J’he system which novr keeps the greater part of our 
native infantry at small stations of single regiments in limes 
of jjeace tends to jneserve this good lone of feeling be- 
tween officers and men, at the same time that it promotes 
the general welfare of the country by giving confidence 
everywhere to the peaceful and industrious classes. 

I will not close this chapter without mentioning one 
thing which I have no doubt every Company’s officer in 
India will concur with me in thinking desirable to improve 
the good feeling of the native soldiery — that is, an increase 
in the pay of the Jemaflars. 'J'hey are commissioned 
officers, and seldom attain the rank in Jess tfian from 
twenty-five to thirty years f and they have to provide them- 

* Many instances of semi -religious Jionour paid by natives to the 
tombs of IJuropeans have been noticed. 

* TJiere are, I believe, many Jemadars who still wear rncdals on 
their breasts for their service in the taking of Java and the Isle of 
France more tlian thirty years ago. Indeed I suspect that some will 
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selves with clothes of the same costly description as those 
of the Subadar ; to be as well mounted, and in all respects 
to keep the same respectability of appearance, while their 
pay is only twenty-four rupees and a half a month ; that is, 
ten rupees a month only more than they had been receiving 
in the grade of Havildars, which is not sufficient to meet 
the additional expenses to which they become liable as com- 
missioned officers. Their means of remittance to their 
families are rather diminished than increased by promotion, 
and but few of them can hope ever to reach the next grade 
of Subadar. Our government, which has of late been so 
liberal to its native civil officers, will, I hope, soon take 
into consideration the claims of this class, who are 
universally admitted to be the worst paid class of native 
public officers in India. Ten rupees a month addition to 
their pay would be of great importance ; it would enable 
them to impart some of the advantages of promotion to 
their families, and improve the good feeling of the circles 
around them towards the government they ser\'e.^ 

be found who nccomp.micd Sir David Baird to Egypt. f\V. H. S.] 
Such old men must have been perfectly useless as ofRcers. Sir David 
Baird’s operations took place in iSoi. 

* The rate of pay of Jemadars in the Bengal Native Infantry now is 
either forty or fifty rupees monthly. Half of the officers of this rank 
in e.ach regiment receive the higher rate. The grievance compLained 
of by the author has, therefore, been remedied. The pay of a 
liavildar is still fourteen rupees a month. 
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or to escape the odium which it merits in that circle and 
community. 

In the j'ear iSig I was encamped near a village in 
marching through Oudh, when the landlord, a very cheer- 
ful old man, came up to me mth his youngest son, a lad of 
eighteen years of age, and requested me to allow him (the 
son) to show me the best shooting grounds in the neigh- 
bourhood. I took my “Joe Manton ” and went out The 
youth showed me some very good ground, and I found him 
an agreeable companion, and an excellent shot mth his 
matchlock. On our return we found the old man waiting 
for us. He told me that he had four sons, all by God’s 
blessing tall enough for the Company’s service, in which 
one had attained the rank of “ havildar ” (sergeant), and two 
were still sep03’s. Their wives and children lived. with 
him j and they sent home every month two-thirds of their 
pay, which enabled him to pay all the rent of the estate, 
and appropriate the whole of the annual returns to the 
subsistence and comfort of the numerous family. He was, 
he said, now growing old, and wished his eldest son, the 
sergeant, to resign the service and come home to take upon 
him the management of the estate; that as soon as he 
could be prevailed upon to do so, his old wife would 
permit my sporting companion, her youngest son, to enlist, 
but not before. 

I was on my way to visit Fyzabad, the old metropolis of 
Oudh,' and on returning a month aftenvards in the latter 
end of January', I found that the wheat, which was all then 
in ear, had been destroj'ed by a severe frost The old man 
wept bitterly, and he and his old wife yielded to the wishes 
of their youngest son to accompany me and enlist in my 
regiment, which was then stationed at Partabgarh. 

We set out, but were overtaken at the third stage by the 
poor old man, who told me that his wdfe had not eaten or 

‘ Fyabad (Fdzabad) was the capital for a short time of the Nawab 
^YazI^s of Oudh. In 1775 Asaf-ud-daula moved his court to Lucknow. 
The city of Ajodhya adjoining Fyzabad is of immense antiquit}’. 
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slept since the boy left her, and that he must go back and 
^\•ait for the return of his eldest brother, or she certainly 
would not live. The lad obeyed the call of his parents, 
and I never saw or heard of tlie family again. 

There is hardly a ullage in the kingdom of Oudh with- 
out families like this depending upon the good conduct 
and liberal pay of sepoys in our infantrj' regiments, and 
revering the name of the government the)' ser\'e, or have 
served. Similar villages are to be found scattered over the 
pro^'inces of Bihar and Benares, the districts beh^’een the 
Ganges and Jumna, and other parts where Rajputs and the 
other classes from which we draw our recruits have been 
long established as proprietors and cultivators of the soil.' 

These are the feelings on which the spirit of discipline 
in our native army chiefly depends, and which we shall, I 
hope, continue to cultivate, as we have alwa3's hitherto 
done, mth care j and a commander must take a great deal 
of pains to make his men miserable, before he can render 
them, like the soldiers of Frederick, “ the irreconcileable 
enemies of their officers and tiieir government.” 

In the year 1817 I was encamped in a grove on the 
right bank of the Ganges belo^v• Monghyr,* when the 
Marquis of Hastings was proceeding up the river in his 
fleet, to put himself at the head of tire grand division of 
the army then about to take the field against the Pindharis 
and their patrons, the Maratha chiefs. Here I found an 
old native pensioner, above a hundred years of age. He 
had fought under Lord Clive at the batUe of Plassey, a.I). 
1757, and was still a very cheerful, talkative old gentleman, 
though he had long lost the use of his eyes. One of his 
sons, a gre3'-headed old man, and a Subad^ (captain) in a 
regiment of native infantry, had been at the taking of Java, 
and was now come home on leave to visit his father. 
Other sons had risen to the rank of commissioned officers, 
and their families formed the aristocracy of the neighbour- 

■* Monghyr (Mungir) is the chief town of the district of the same 
name, which lies to the east of Patna. 
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hood. In the evening, as tlie fleet approached, the old 
gentleman, dressed in his full uniforn of former days as a 
commissioned officer, had himself taken out close to the 
bank of the river, that he might be once more during his 
life within sight of a British Commander-in-Chief, though 
he could no longer see one. There the bid patriarch sat 
listening mth intense delight to the remarks of the host of 
his descendants around him, as the Governor-General’s 
magnificent fleet passed along,^ ever}’ one fanc}’ing that he 
had c.aught a glimpse of the great man, and trying to 
describe him to the old gentleman, who in return told them 
(no doubt for the thousandth time) what sort of a person 
the great Lord Clive was. His son, the old Subadar, now 
and then, with modest deference, venturing to imagine a 
resemblance between one or the other, and liis beau ideal 
of a great man, Lord Lake. Few things in India have 
interested me more than scenes like these. 

I have no means of ascertaining the number of military 
pensioners in England or in any other European nation, 
and cannot, therefore, state the proportion which they bear 
to the actual number of forces kept up. The military 
pensioners in our Bengal establishment on the ist of May, 
1S41, were 22,381 j and the family pensioners, or heirs of 
soldiers killed in action, 1,730; total 24,111, out of an 
army of 82,027 men. I question whether the number of 
retired soldiers maintained at the expense of government 
bears so large a proportion to the number actually seia-ing 
in any other nation on earth.- Not one of the twenty-four 
thousand has been brought on, or retained upon, the list 
from political interest or court favour ; every one receives 
liis pension for long and faithful services, after he has 
been pronounced by a board of European surgeons as no 
longer fit for the active duties of his profession ; or gets it 

‘ Such a spectacle is no longer to be seen in India. Four or five 
inconspicuous railway carriages now take the place of the “ magni- 
ficent fleet.” 

- The percentage is 29J. 
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for the death of a father, husband, or son, who has been 
killed in the service of government 

All are allowed to live with their families, and European 
officers are stationed at central points in the different parts 
of the country, where they are most numerous to pay them 
their stipends every six months. These officers are at — 
ist, Barrackpore ; and, Dinapore ; 3rd, Allahabad ; 4th, 
Lucknow; 5th, Meerut From these central points they 
move twice a year to the several other points vrithin their 
respective circles of payment where the pensioners can most 
conveniently attend to receive their money on certain da3's, 
so that none of them have to go far, or to employ any ex- 
pensive means to get it — it is, in fact, brought home as near 
as possible to their doors by a considerate and liberal 
government* 

Every soldier is entitled to a pension when pronounced 
by a board of surgeons as no longer fit for the active duties 
of his profession, after fifteen years’ active senice ; but to 
be entitled to the pension of his rank in the armj’, he must 
have served in such rank for three years. Till he has done 
so he is entitled only to the pension of that immediately 
below it. A sepoy gets four rupees a month, that is, about 
one-fourth more than the ordinary wages of common 
uninstructed labour throughout the country.® But it will 
be better to ^ve the rate of pay of the native officers and 
men of our native infantry, and that of their retired pensions 
in one table. 

* These anangements have all been changed. Military pensioners 
are now paid through the civil authorities of each district. 

* Wages are now generally higher. 
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Tablk of.the Rate of Pay axd Retired Pensions of 
THE Native Officers and Soldiers of our Native 
Infantry. 


Rank. 

Rale of Pay 
per 

Mensem. j 

Rate of Pension 
per • 
Mensem. 

A Sepoy, or private soldier. (Note. — 
After sixteen years’ service eight 
nipecs a month, after twenty )'e!trs 


RUPEES. 

he gets nine rupees a month) . 

7.0 

4.0 

A Niiik, or corjmral .... 

12.0 

7.0 

A Havlldar, or seige.ant .... 
A Jemadar, subaltern commissioned 

14.0 

7.0 

ofHccr •••••• 

24. s 

13.0 

Subadar, or captain .... 

67.0 

25.0 

Subadiir Major 

92.0 

0.0' 

A Subadar, after forty yeans’ scn'ice 

A Sardar Bahadur of the Order of British 
India, First Class, two rupees a day 
extra : Second Class, one rupee a 
day extra. This extra allowance 
they enjoy after they retire from the 
service during life.’ 

0,0 

1 

50.0 

1 


' I presume this means that no special rate of pension was flxed fur 
the rank of Siibaclar lilajor. 

- The monthly rates of pay and pension now in force for native 
oflicers and men of the Bengal army are as follows : — 


Rank. 

Pay. 

Pension. 

Ordinary. 

Superior. 

Ordinary. 

Superior. 


Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Subadar 

So 

too* 

30 

SO 

Jemadar 

40 

50* 

IS 

2S 

Havlldar .... 

H 

- 1 



Naick (niiik) .... 

12 

— ) 

7 

12 i 

Drummer or Bugler 

7 

- 1 



Sepoy 

7 

- \ 


/ 


* Half of this rank in each regiment receive the higher rate of p.ay. 
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The circumstances which, in the estimation of the 
people, distinguish the British from all other rulers in 
India, and make it grow more and more upon their affec- 
tions, are these ; — ^The security which public servants enjoy 
in ■ the tenure of their office ; the prospect they have of 
advancement by the gradation of rank ; the regularity and 
liberal scale of their pay ; and the provision for old age, 
when they have discharged the duties entrusted to them 
ably and faithfullj',^ In a native state almost every public 
officer knows that he has no chance of retaining his office 
beyond the reign of the present minister or favourite ; and 
that no present minister or favourite can calculate upon 
retaining his ascendency over the mind of his chief for 
more than a few months or years. Under us they see 
secretaries to government, members of council, and 
Governors-General themselves going out and coming into 
office without causing any change in the position of their 
subordinates, or even the apprehension of any change as 
long as they discharge their duties ably and faithfully. 

In a native state the new minister or favourite brings 
with him a whole host of expectants who must be provided 
for as soon as he takes the helm ; and if all the favourites 
of his predecessor do not voluntarily vacate their offices 
for them, he either turns them out without ceremony, or 
his favourites very soon concoct charges against them, 
which causes them to be turned out in due form, and 
perhaps put into jail till they have “paid the uttermost 
farthing.” Under us the Govemors-General, members of 
council, the secretaries of state, the members of the 

* This sentence might mislead readers unacquainted with the details 
of Indian administration. Every official who satisfies the formal rules 
of the Accounts department gets his pension, as a matter of course, in 
accordance with those rules, whether his service has been able and 
faithful or not. The pension list is often the last refuge of incompetent 
and dishonest officials, to which they are gladly conMgned by code- 
hound superiors, who cannot otherwise get rid of them. Nor am I 
certain that British rule “ grows more and more upon the affections ” 
of those subject to it. 
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judicial and revenue boards, all come into office and take 
tbeir seats unattended by a single expectant. No native 
officer of the revenue or judicial department, who is 
conscious of having done his duty ably and honestlj', feels 
the slightest uneasiness at the change. The consequence 
is a degree of integrity in public officers never before known 
in India, and rarely to be found in any other country. In 
the province where I now write,' which consists of six 
districts, there are twenty-two native judicial officers, 
^lunsifs, Sadr Amins, and Principal Sadr Amins ;* and in 
the whole province. I have never heard a suspicion 
breathed against one of them ; nor do I believe that 
the integrity of one of them is at this time suspected. 
The only one suspected within the two and a half years that I 
have been in the province was, I grieve to say, a Christian ; 
and he has been removed from office, to the great satis- 
faction of the people, and is never to be employed again.® 

The only department in which our native public servants 
do not enjoy the same advantages of security in the tenure 
’ of their office, prospect of rise in the gradation of rank, 
.liberal scale of pay, and provision for old age, is the 
police ] and it is admitted on all hands that there they are 
everj’where exceedingly corrupt Not one of them, indeed, 
ever thinks it possible that he can be supposed honest ; 
and those who really are so are looked upon as a kind of 
martyrs or penitents, who are determined by long suffering 
to atone for past crimes j and who, if they could not get 

* The Sagar and Nerbudda (Narbada) Territories, now included in 
the Central Provinces. 

^ The designations Sadr Amin and Principal Sadr Amin have been 
superseded by the title of Subordinate Judge. The officers referred 
to have only civil jurisdiction, which does not include revenue and 
rent causes. 

® hlost experienced officers will, I think, agree with me that the 
author was exceptionally fortunate in his experience. So far as I can 
make out, the standard of integrity among the higher native officials 
has risen considerably during the last sixty years, but it is still a long 
way from the perfection indicated by the author’s remarks. 
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into the police, would probably go long pilgrimages on all 
fours, or with unboiled peas in their shoes.* 

He who can suppose that men so inadequately paid, who 
have no promotion to look forward to, and feel no security 
in their tenure of office, and consequently no hope of a 
provision for old age, will be zealous and honest in the 
discharge of their duties, must be very imperfectly 
acquainted with human nature — with the motives by which 
men are influenced all over the world. Indeed, no man 
does in reality suppose so ; on the contrary, every man 
knows that the same motives actuate public servants in 
India as elsewhere. We have acted successfully upon this 
knowledge in all other branches of the public serv'ice, and 
shall, I trust, at no distant period act upon the same in 
that of the police ; and then, and not till then, can it prove 
to the people what we must all wish it to be, a blessing. 

The European magistrate of a district has, perhaps, a 
million of people to look after.® The native officers next 
under him are the Thanadars of the different subdivisions 
of the district, containing each many towns and villages, 
with a population of perhaps one hundred thousand 
people. These officers have no grade to look forward to, 
and get a salary of twenty-five rupees a month each. 

They cannot possibly do their duties unless they keep 
each a couple of horses or ponies, with servants to attend 
to them j indeed, they are told so by every magistrate who 
cares about the peace of his district. The people, seeing 
how much we expect from the Thanadar, and how little we 
give him, submit to his demands for contribution without a 


* These observations on the police are merely a repetition of the 
remarks in chapter XIV of this volume, which have been discussed 
in the notes to that chapter. 

® The districts in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh are much 
smaller than those in Bengal or Madras, but even in Northern India a 
district with only a million of inhabitants is considered to be rather a 
small one. Some districts have a population of more than three 
millions each. 
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murmur, and consider almost any demand venial from a 
man so employed and paid. They arc confounded at our 
inconsistency, .and say, where they dare to speak their 
minds, “ We see you giving high salaries and high 
prospects of advancement to men who have nothing on 
c.irth to do but to collect your revenues and to decide our 
disputes about pounds, shillings, and pence, which we used 
to decide much better among ourselves when we had no 
other court but that of our elders to appeal to ; while those 
who are to protect life and property, to keep peace over 
the land, and enable the industrious to work in security, 
maintain their families and pay the government revenue, 
are left without any prospect of rising, and almost without 
any pay at all.” 

There is really nothing in our rule in India which strikes 
the people so much as this glaring inconsistency, the evil 
effects of which are so great and so manifest. The only 
way to remedy the evil is to give the police what the other 
branches of the public seia’ice already enjoy — a feeling of 
security in the tenure of office, a higher rate of salary, and, 
above all, a gradation of rank which shall afford a prospect 
of rising to those who discharge their duties ably and 
honestly. For this purpose all that is required is the 
interposition of an officer between the Thanadar and the 
magistrate, in the same way as the Sadr Amin is now 
interposed between the Munsif and the Judge.' On an 

’ The author’s note to this passage repeats the quotation from 
Hobbes’s Leuiathan, Part ii, sec. 30, which has been alre.ady cited in 
the text, page 214 of this volume, and need not be repeated here. 
The note continues : — “ Almost every Thanadar in our dominions 
is a little Tarquin in his way, exciting the indignation of the 
people against his master. When we give him the proper incentives 
to good, we shall be able with better conscience to punish him 
severely for bad conduct. The interposition of the officers I propose 
between him and the magistrate will give him the required incentive 
to good conduct, at the same time that it will deprive him of all 
hope of concealing his ‘evil ways,’ should he continue in them.” 
[W. H. S.] He still manages to continue in his evil ways, and gener- 
ally to conceal them. 
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average there are, perhaps, twelve Thanas, or police sub- 
divisions in each district, and one such officer to every four 
Thanas would be sufficient for all purposes. The Governor- 
General who shall confer this boon on the people of India 
will assuredly be hailed as one of their greatest benefac- 
tors.^ I should, I believe, .speak within bounds when I say 
that the Thanadars throughout the country give at present 
more than all the money which they receive in avowed 
salaries from government as a share of indirect perquisites 
to the native officers of the magistrate’s court, who have to 
send their reports to them, and communicate their orders, 
and prepare the cases of the prisoners they may send in 
for commitment to the Sessions courts.® The intermediate 
officers here proposed would obviate all this; they 
would be to the magistrate at once the tapis of Prince 
Husain, and the telescope of Prince All — ^media that 
would enable them to be everywhere, and see everything. 

I may here seem to be “travelling beyond the record,” 
but it is not so. In treating on the spirit of military disci- 
pline in our native army I advocate, as much as in me lies, 
the great general principle upon which rests, I think, not 
only om power in India, but -what is more, the justification 
of that power. It is our wish, as it is our interest, to give 
to the Hindoos and Muhammadans a liberal share in all 
the duties of administration, in all offices, civil and military, 

* This statement seems almost like sarcasm to a reader who knows 
what manner of men well-paid Inspectors of Police commonly are, and 
bow they are regarded by the non-oflidal population. They are not 
usually reverenced as "protectors of the poor.” 

* The reader who is not practically acquainted with the work of 
administration in India will probably think that the magistrate who 
allows such intrigues to go on must be very careless and inefficient. 
But that thought, though verj' natural, would be unjust. The author 
was one of the best possible district magistrates, and yet was unable 
to suppress the evils which he describes, nor have the remedies whidi 
be advocated, and which have been adopted, pro%-ed effectual- The 
Tbanadar now has generally to pay the Inspector and the people in the 
District Superintendent’s office, in addition to the native officers of 
the magistrate's court.” 
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and to show the people in general the incalculable advan- 
tages of a strong and settled government, which can secure 
life, proper!)’, and character, and the free enjoyment of all 
their blessings throughout the land ; and give to those who 
perform duties as public ser\’ants ably and honestly a sure 
prospect of rising by gradation, a feeling of security in 
their tenure of office, a liberal salary while they sen’e, and 
a respectable provision for old age. 

It is by a steady adherence to these principles that the 
Indian Civil Service has been raised to its present high 
character for integrity and ability ; and the native army 
made what it really is, faithful and devoted to its rulers, 
and ready to serve them in any quarter of the world. I 
deprecate any innovation upon these principles in the 
branches of the public service to which they have already 
been applied with such eminent success ; and I advocate 
their extension to all other branches as the surest means of 
making them what they ought, and what we must all most 
fervently wish them to be. 

The native officers of our judicial and revenue establish- 
ments, or of our native army, are everywhere a bond of 
union between the governing and the governed.^ Dis- 
ch.'irging everywhere honestly and ably their duties to their 
employers, they tend ever)'where to secure to them the 
respect and affection of the people. His Highness Mu- 
hammad S’aid Khan, the reigning Nawab of Rampur, still 
talks with pride of the days when he was one of our 
Deputy Collectors in the adjoining district of Badaon, 
and of the useful knowledge he acquired in that office. 
He has still one brother a Sadr Amin in the district of 
Mainpurl, and another a Deputy Collector in the Hamiipur 
district ; and neither would resign his situation under the 
Honourable Company to take office in Rampur at three 

‘ This statement requires to be guarded by many qu-alifications. 
The author’s following remarks only illustrate the well-known fact that 
in India official rank is ardently desired by the classes eligible for it, 
and carries with it great social advantages. 
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times the rate of salary, when invited to do so on the 
accession of the eldest brother to the “ masnad.” Wiiat 
they now enjoy they owe to their own industry and 
integrity ; and they are proud to serve a government which 
supplies them with so many motives for honest exertion, 
and leaves them nothing to fear, as long as they exert 
themselves honestly. To be in a situation which it is 
generally understood that none but honest and able men 
can fill' is of itself a source of pride, and the sons of 
native princes and men of rank, both Hindoo and Muham- 
madan, everywhere prefer taking office in our judicial and 
revenue establishments to serving under native rulers, 
where everything depends entirely upon the favour or frown 
of men in power, and ability, industry, and integrity can 
secure nothing.® 

> This description of the class of odicials alluded to is somewhat 
idealized, though it applies to a considerable proportion of the class, 

* These propositions were, doubtless, literally correct in the 
author’s time, but they are not fully applicable to the existing state of 
affairs. 


THE END. 
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Tlmil, or governor of dNtrici, 1, 
22IW. 

Ainir Jiimla, presented Koiiinrir to 
Shall Jnhan, 1, 35 Ih. 

— — administration of jif.licc by, 
«i. =3 

AmU Khan rindhait, N-inrib of 
Tonh, I, Sifi., 15S 
Ammonites, fossil, 1, |,}K 
Anp.cls, Muhammadan doctrine of, 
b 43 

Anp,lo*Indian, see " Society, AnRlo- 
Indi.m," and “ India." 

AtiRora, b.attlc of. It, 192 h. 
Annexation, policy of, I, ir}n. 
Aiitilcft Irzoarti'ea, black buck, 1, 
287;/., 296;:. 

Anfipshahr, fort of, it, 2790. 
Anushin’aii, see '* Niiushlrviin.” 
Approvers, TIiur, I, 960., loS 
Arboriculture in India, it, 96/1. 
Architecture, magniriccnt, in Indio, 
It, 103 

Atvra cattchu, betel nut, I, 2630, 
Aristocracy, defects of Indian, 11, 
2.)7 

of olTice, 11, 62, 162, lyo 

Aiistotlc, studied by Muhnn\ma> 
d.-ms, II, 1S3 

Arms, rcgulniions concerning, I, 

298». 

Army of Frederick the Great, 11, 

304-306. 309, 326 

European, in India, 11, 315 

see “ Native army," “Sepoys," 

and " Discipline " 


Arrian, on veracity of Indians, it, 
21 

——on war in India, t, 3,15 
Artillery, managed by Christians 
and Turks, I, .tO|, .fo'iw. 

inU^rifAim, jack-fruit 
tree, t, 27.} 

Asaf Kh.'in Al.'lul M.ajid, a gencr.'.l 
of Akbar, t, 23IK. 

Asaf Klun Abfd Ilasin, a high 
officer of Akbnr, I, 396 
Ascetics, chat,acter of, n, 262-265 
— • sec “GoCiin," “ l{.'iir.'igl,"and 
F.aklr " 

Astrg.irh, capture of, 1, lOOe. 
Asoka, emperor, edict pillars of, 
tl, 147«- 

Assayc, battle of, 11, 2730,, 28.} 
Auckt.and, Lord, Govcrnot-Gcncial, 
It, 2290. 

policy of, I, 353 

AurangrC'b, emperor, bigotry of, 
«33 

character of, I, 379 

ci>ni)uc>t of Deccan by, I, 

34C 

death of, I, 333 «. 

chronology of reign of, 1, 

334 "- 

iconoclastic legends of, t, 66 

— — .story of tutor of, 1, 290 
Auspices, taken by Manlthas, I, 
3 S 6 h. 

Austerities, power of, I, 2-}.}//. 
Austin de llonlcatix, employed by 
Slilili Jahan, 1, 385; 11, 175 . 
176.1. 

.dr'ii.'ijr, descent or incarnation of 
a god, I, 12 

■ author's theory of, I, 56 

Avicenna, works of, 1, ^09» ; it, 

1S3 

Axis tnantMa, spotted deer, or 
e/iT/ai, 1, 296;r. 

Ayesha, misadventure of, 1, 2.}0 
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Ar-nm, lliiul son of Aurang.'Cb, I, 
.i 33 "- 

Azim>us-$ 1 irin, 'dtath of, 1, 333K. 


Kibnr, cliaraclcr of, 11, 1S7 
li.iliylon, history of, li, 9S-100 
ll.iilarpiir, near Delhi, It, 131, 130«. 
Hadcn-l’owcll, Ijind Syslfms cf 
British /ndiis, I, S2«. ; II, 243n. 
liahadur Sliali I, cmircror, sue- 
ccc(ic«l Aurangrch, t, 333M. 

death of, I, 334 

toinl) of. It, 156 

Slnih II, emperor, histor)’ of, 

II, 156;;. 

liaiJ, Hindoo physician, I, I30«. 
Itaijnath, shrine of, ii, 261 
Hairri"Is, most useless people in 
India, i, 175 

— - manners and intelligence of, 

I, 3<>3 ; "1 =<>2 2<>4 

llaird. Sir David, in Eg)'pt, It, 315, 
322 ". 

Itaitantl river, near JhansI, I, 255 
Uaiza Hal, of Gwalior, I, 366 ; 

II, IIS 

Rajazet, emperor, defeated by 
Taimur, li, 192 

Itajranggarh, stronghold, I, 356 
BakskT defined, I, 257 
Bala Bal, of Gwalior, I, 35S 
Balamgarh, principality, II, 126 
Balban, Sultan, punished Mewatis, 
II, S 9 «. 

reign of, ii, isS«. 

Baldeo (Brdndcva), brother of 
Krishna, ii, 10 

Baldeo Singh, defended Bharatpur, 
I. 43 S 

Bali Raja, a demon, I, 2, 40, 46 
Ball, V., F.R.S , on Kohinur dia- 
mond, I, 35 IH- 
Ballot Act, II, 33». 

Bamboo, flowering of, I, 376 «. 
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Bamhanrl, in Orchlia State, I, 151, 
211 

Ban of the empire, supposed analogy 
*» 339 

/idttit-liti/pa, sacred stones, I, 14S1;., 
I73»f. 

Banda, town, position of, i, g 6 it. 
Baniyas (caste) do not permit 
widow marriage, I, 31 
Banjara tribe, customs of, I, 122;/. 
Bankers, honesty of, II, 45 
Banks in India, It, 65». 

defined, II, S6, 91/1. 

Barber, ns match-maker, I, 20 

house of, in old Delhi, II, 140 

Barlow, Sir George, policy of, ii, 
ioS»., 21OH. 

Barnes, Sir E., Commander-in- 
Chief in 1S32-33, ii, 294;;., 295/;. 
Baroda State, Gaikwar chief of, 
I, 346 

Bartackpore, mutiny in 1824 at, 
I, 2 

Baruai Sagnr described, I, 251 
Basalt, cappings of hills, I, 63, 112, 

13S 

theories of formation of, I, iiS, 

13S 

capping of Gwalior fort hill, 

I. 32s 

lithological characters of, i, 

251 

Basant Pattchami festhal, ll, 157, 
iSi 

Basrah (Bussorah), foundation of, 
I, 241//. 

Bathing, religious merit of, i, i 
Bawarias (Bowreeahs), a criminal 
tribe, I, 2 S 5 r;. 

Baya bird, Phocetts baya, I, 143//. 
Beef-eating, see “ Cow-killing ” 
Bees (hornets) at Marble Rocks, i, 5 
stories concerning, 1, 66 
Begam Sahib, see “Jahanara 
Begam ” 
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Bcgam Sarui, at Delhi, li, 168/;. 

Samru (Sumroo), see " Sumroo, 

Bcgam ” 

Ijelcinnitcs, fossil, J, 148 
Benares, attempted suttee at, t, 29 

population of, i, 30//. 

massacre in 1799 at, It, 123 

Bengal, permanent settlement of, 

I, 78 

Bentinck, Lord W., educational 
policy of, I, 41 in. 

abolished suttee, i, 23«., 133 

judicial reforms of, II, 210 

Macaulay’s character of, ii, 

21 in. 

— introduced medical science, 
n, 238 

on Bcgam Sumroo, 11, 2S9 

abolished flogging in army, 

II, 293 

— increased pay of native army, 
II. 294 

Commander-in-Chief, li, 2gs«. 

on fidelity of native army, 

n, 3 i 3 »* 

Bentley, erroneous chronology of, 

I, 13W., 14 

Berar, Rajas of, i, 126;;., 346». ; 

II, lyt. 

occupation of, I, igo«. 

Bernier on suttee, i, 3i»., 58//. 

historical narrative of, I, xiii, 

33i«' 

Betiya, Christian colony at, i, 14 
Bhagavata Purana, very popular, 
I, I 3 «- 

Bhaguan, God, I, 2 
Bharat, brother of Rama, ii, 5, 14 
Bharatpur. sieges of, i, 142, 428, 
434-437 ; II. 8, ti 
Bheraghat (-garh), antiquities of, 

I, i«, 7 

legend of Aurangzeb at, I, 66 

BhTl predatory tribes, i, 358 
Bhilsa, ruins near, i, 320». 


Bhojpur, Ujain Rajputs at, I, 175 
Bhonsla Riijas of Niigpur, i, 126 m ., 
34611. ; II, 13M. 

Bhopal State, history of, I, aSgrr. 
Bhrign-pata sacrifice defined, I25». 
Bhiimfnivat defined, I, 297 
BhumkSy tiger charmer, i, 74«. 
Bhurtporc, sec “ Bharatpur ” 

Bias river of Central Provinces, in 
Sagar district, I, 113 
Bias river of Panjab, also called 
Hyphasis, I, 3«., 20i«., 35 l«. 
Bible, Muhammadan regard for, ii, 
204 

BTgha, a land measure, li) "iSn. 
Bihari Mai, chief of Jaipur, 1, 42OM. 
Bihia sugar-mills, I, 253». 

Bijapur, conquest by Aurangzeb of, 
I. 346 

Bindraban, holy places named, I. 

147 

Bird, Mr. R. M., services of, ii, 

243 

Birds, nests of, l, 143 
Birsingh Deo, Raja of Orchha, I. 

134, 200n., 282, 28S 
Black buck. Antilope bezoartica, 

I, 287 »., 2967;. 

cotton-soil, see "Regar” 

Hole, tragedy of, II, 250, 25 r«. 

Blake, Mr., murder at Jaipur of, 

II, 160 

Blight, phenomena of, i, 237 

ascribed to survey, i, 23S 

ascribed to beef-eating, I, 236, 

244 

ascribed to adultery, i, 240 

ritual for protection from,' 

I, 24S 

Blood drawn by witches from sugar- 
cane, I, 88 

Bolingbroke, Lord, on study of 
history, i, 142 

Boundaries adjusted by ghost, i, 
269 
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l)ow, now rarely used, i, Qon. j 
llowcr manuscript, on history of | 
medicine, >, I3I». 
l>oyhoo<l, sports of, I, 
llmchish water valuable for irriga- 
tion, I, 422 ; II, 7S 
Rralima, the eternal lissence or 
Spirit, I, II 

llratimii, the primeval male god. 

I, II 

incarnations of, I, 56 

reign of, II, 266 

llrahmans, do not permit widow 
marriage, i, 3 ! 

llrihcry, alleged European, 11, 56, 

57 

of police, II, 5S, 209, 217, 

220-22.J. 

Itrindaban, a sacred place, I, I4S«- 
llrinjaras, sec “ Ilanjnra tribe ” 
Ibitish India, Order of, in native 
army, il, 291 

Ilrucc, Captain, at escalade of 
Gwalior, i, 328 

James, celebrated traveller, 

I. 328;/. 

lluddbist buildings, i, 321//. 

Budba Gupt.a, pillar at Eran of, i, 
68 ; II, 3 

llulaki, prince, brief reign of, i, 403 
nufTalocs, sacrifices of, I, 57 
Bullocks, cost of, II, 79 
Bundclas, history of, i, 176». 

origin of, i, 230/1. 

Rajas of, I, 234 

Bundclkhand, defined, l, 176;/. 

famines in, i, 1S2 

army not recruited from, i, 226 

imports into, I, 276 

exports from, I, 277/;. 

history' of, I, 176//, 217, 230;/. 

female costume in, i, 26//. 

worship of Hanuman in, l, 33 

Bundclkhandi dialect, i, 229;/. 

Burial of Hindoos, i, 208, 265//. 
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Burn, Lt.-Col., defended Delhi, 
II, 60/;. 

Bussor.ah, sec “ Basrah " 

Buxar, battle of, I, 408//. 

Calcutta, commcrci.al crisis of 1833 
at, II, 61, 64 

C.amcls injure trees, II, 233 
Canals, effects of, i, 193//. 

Canoe, “dug-out,” I, 216//. 

usctl for irrigation, i, iSo 

Cantonments now generally large, 
II, i2UI. 

Capital invested in Indian agricul- 
ture, I, 192 

thcorj’ of concentration of, i, 

21 ; II, 61-64, 239 

foreign, in India, li, 61 

in China, ii, 62 

Capital cities dependent on royal 
residence, il, 98-105 
Carpets made at JhansT, I, 264, 292 
Caste, Brahman notions of, 1,372//. 

cruelty of rules of, i, 261//. 

self-government of, I, 61 

social rank determined by, 

II, 302 

Cattle poisoning, i, 106//. 
Cawnporc, rise of, II, 90//. 

Ceded Provinces defined, ii, 76//. 
Census, akarm felt at, i, 236//. 
Central Provinces constituted in 
1S61, I, 70//. 

different from Central India, 

I, 217/;. 

economic condition of, i, 1 14, 

IIS 

Central India, two meanings of, 
I, 217/r. 

Chsdn-armour worn by troopers, 
I. 258. 27s 

Chambal river, course of, i, 178//. 
Chambeti, or jasmine, I, 39 
Champat Rai founded Bundela 
power, i, 230/>. 
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CImnd Bardai, poet, I, 230». 
C/mndamirt, holy water, 1, 172 ; ll, 
259, 265 

Chandel (Chandella) dynasty, his- 
tory of, 1, lyd;/., 217, 2302. 

—i— legends of, i, 229 

lakes constructed by, i, 6s«. 

Chandcri State, history of, 1, 304»., 
355 

Chandnl Chauk, street of Delhi, 
It, i6in. 

Chandra (7 Gupta), iron pillar of, 

n, iS3«. 

Chaprasi, or orderly, i, 85«. 
Ckaumath KhamhSt near Delhi, il, 
i6sm. 

Cheonkttlf a shrub, I, 213 
Cherry, Mr., murdered at Benares, 
II, 123 

Chhatarpur, native state, I, 233 
Chhatarsal, Raja, of Panna in 
Bundelkhand, t, 115, I76». 

— partition of dominions of, I, 
234 

— mausoleum of, i, 233«. 

— correct date of death of, i, 
234 «. 

China, Taimui*s projected invasion 
of, n, 193-195 

administration of, I, 342K. 

Chingiz Khan, invasion of India by, 
n, 196 

Chttal, spotted deer, i, apdrr. 
Chitor, Hindoo towers at, ii, 146W. 
Chitragupta, secretary to Yamataja, 
I, 12 

Chitrakot described, i, ii6». 
Cholera, refusal to use medicine for, 
I, 204M. 

ascribed to Hardaul Lala, i, 

282/2. 

ascribed to cow-killing, I, 199 

belief concerning, i, 126 

Chosroes, Greek form of Khusru, 
I, 166 /r. 


Christ, see “Jesus Christ ” 
Christi.m princes of Delhi, i, 404/1., 
405 «. 

Queen of Akbar, supposed to 
be, I, ^ton. 

— — settlements in India, i, 14-16, 
404-406 

Christianity, obstacles to spread of, 
1, 405, 407 ; n, 3, 63 
Christians at Sardhana, ii, 287//. 

punished by Shahjahan, i, 

379 «- 

Chuhari in Champaran, Christian 
colony at, 1, 16//. 

Cicer arietinum, chick - pea, or 
gram, i, 184//. 

Cities, rise and fall of, 11, 98-105 
— — desertion of Hindoo, 11, loi 
— — growth of Muhammadan, ll, 
104, 10$ 

Civilization in India, i, 4 
Clerk, Sir George, services of, l, 

1 1 in. 

Climate, influence of trees on, I, 
183 

Clubs, none in author’s time, 21, 

255 

Codes of Indian law, ii, I97n. 
Coins of Sikhs, ii, 127//., 12S//. 

nisar, or largess, ll, i3on. 

of Jahangir and Nur Jahan, 

I, 401//. 

Colebrooke, Sir E., resident at 
Delhi, II, X09 

Combermere, Lord, capture of 
Bharatpur by, 1, 142//., 434 
Commander-in-Chief in 1827, 

II, 294/;. 

Comedians, native, i, 169 
Concan, see “ Konkan ” 

Confession extorted by police, ii, 
209 , 

Conquered Provinces defined, li, 
76//. 

Consecration of public works, i, 182 
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CoiK-rntiti'.m of An^lo^Inilinns, ii, 

iS5r;. 

Coiivcit' to Miih.tmm.Klnnion, ii, 
64 

— ^(^c “ Chiicti.in,” " Chri'ti- 
.nnity," nn<l " Cliri'-ii.tns ’* 

G'i'pcr, «!ccils of nrani, I, S:k. 
Com (Ic.ilcn:, prejudice; agaiml, 
«. »9S 

Com law-j, eviU of, it, 241 

— .ilKilition of. It, 242«. 
ComuMlIi^, l^ird, in^jloiiotn Jccond 

sdiuiniviniion of, it, 107 

cfTccictl permanent settiement, 

I, 7 S-.-. 

Corpor.al puni^limcnt, see “ Flog- 
fpng in army " 

Cotton-tree, sacrctl, it, iS 
Court of Wards, successful man.igc- 
inent of, t, 49 

Courts-marli.al in native army, II, 

291, 293«, 

Courts of law, perjury in, li, 50, Sj 
Covenanted service defined, II, 67//. 
Cow-killing olTendcd liani ofJh.insT, 
I, 267;;. 

supposed to cause Idiglit, i, 

236, 244 

.supposed to cause cholera, l, 

199 

Cowperon Providence, i, 92//. 
Crime, secret, ii, 22611. 

Criminal administration, difficulties 
of. t. 3<>9 ; tt, 20, 209, 214, 220 
— — .see “ Evidence ” 

Criminal law, history of, i. So 
Criminal tribes described, I, 2S3- 
285, 369 ; II, 22i«. 

Crookc, Mr, W., authority on popu- 
lar religion, ll, 19//. 

— — Ethnografihic Glossary by, i, 

2Ss«. 

— on Hindi verses, i, 130//. 
Cubbon, Sir Mark, services of, i, 

1 10;/. 


34 

Currency, depreciation of, 11, 253/; 

see " liupec ” 

Customs hedge, li, 6jn. 

system of collecting, ri, 6S 

abuses in collecting, ii, 69 

policy of. It, 71 

Cuttack, see “ Kat.ak ” 

Dacoits, Sir W. II, SIceman' 
work on, I, 2S5/;. 

— — sec “ Robbers " 

Dacoity, gang robbery with violence 
I, I10». 

Daityas, bad spirits, I, 12 
Dakhin, see “ Dccc.an " 

Dalhousie, Lord, highly cstccmc( 
the author, i, xviii, xx 

annexation policy of, i, 227/; 

Damoh described, i, 93 
D.tniy,il, prince, third son of Akbar 
I, 403«. 

IXirii Shikoh, prince, history' of 
I, 332. 404 ; >70"-. *71"- 

lomb of head of, II, 169 

Darbhanga, position of, i, 62/1. 
L>.a.sahra festival, ceremonies of, i 
213, 292"-. 3SS 

tree-worship at, 1, 213;;. 

fees levied by poliee at, ii, 21; 

Das.an river described, i, 2S3, 291 
Daliya State described, i, 26S;/. 

=83 

Raja of, I, 27s, 293 

town dcseribed, i, I32>r. 

Datura poison, I, ioi«., 104 
D,aulnUibad, forced migration fron 
Delhi to, 11, 143 

D-avis, Mr., gallant defence of, Ii 

123 

Dawar Baksh, title of BulakT, i, 
403«. 

Death sentences in England, ii; 

2Iff. 

Dc Boigne, General, career of, i 
328;;. 
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Deccan, conquest by Aurangzeb of, 
I. 346 

series of trap rocks of, i, 1 19». , 

I38». 

history in 14th century of, ii, 

104 

Deeg, see “Dig” 

De Fontenne, maiden name of Lady 
Sleeman, i, xvii 

Delhi, pensioned royal family of, 

I, 291 

murder of Mr. W. Fraser at, 

II, 59, 106-125, 160 

Hollmr repulsed from, ll, 6o«. 

new, called Shahjahanabad, 

II, 161 

tomb of Mansur All Khan 

near, ii, 163, 164 

tomb of Humayun near, li, 

164, 169 

tomb of Nizam-ud-din Aidia 

near, ii, 145, 165 

tomb of poet Khusru near, ii, 

16S 

tomb of Mirza Jahangir near, 

II, 167 

tombs of Muhammad Shah 

and Jahanara Begam near, ii, 
168 

Jami (Jumma) hlasjid at, ii, 

172 

palace at, li, 173 

throne at, ii, 174, 176 

parts of palace at, ii, I 75 «., 

178/1. 

Diwan-i-Khas at, ii, 176 

books describing, ii, jySw. 

royal family at, 11, 178, 179 

mausoleum of Ghazi-ud-din 

at, II, 180 

old, fort of Tughlakabad at, 

II, 139, 142 

fort of Muhammadabad at, 

II, 140 

Sultans of, ii, 141//. 


Delhi, Moghal attacks on, ll, 144, 
165, 196 

Kutb Mlnar at, ii, 146-151, 

158 

unfinished niinar at, il, 15 1, 

I52«» 

— — arches of mosque at, II, 152 

iron pillar at, II, 153-155 

tomb of Kutb Shah at, ii, 156 

tomb of Illitmish at, II, 157 

Ala-ud'dln’s palace at, li, 159 

tombs of foster - brothers of 

Akbar at, ii, 160 

territories described, II, 107 

Denudation in Central India and 
Bundelkhand, I, Ii 9 n, 252 
Deori, burning of, i, 158 

chief of, I, 152 

Deputy Collector, social status of, 
«. 335 

Desertion from native army, II, 304 
from royal French army, il, 

305 

from Frederick the Great's 

army, ll, 309 

De Thevenot, see “Tfaevenoti De” 
Devai {deiis), minor gods or spirits, 
I, 12 

Dev;, goddess, consort of Siva, I, 
8, II; II, 265 

identified with smallpox, I, 

208, 209 

Devils, Hindoo belief in, I, 27I«- 
Muhammadan belief about, I, 

40-45 

Dhamonl, great fortress of, I, 134 
Dhandela, a BSjpQt clan, I, 228 
Dhanuk jag, festival, i, 212 
DJuiu tree, Lythrum frtuluostm, 
1 , 3&7 

Dhimar, a caste of fishermen, I, 94 
Dholpur, origin of Slate of, I, 329 j 
366 

fort of, I, 366 

town of, I, 367, 374 
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Famine of A.D. 1833, i, l8i 

sufferings during, i, 186 

does not occur in Malwa, li, 

97 ' 

principles of relief of, I, 184 

Farhad, poet, legend of, i, i66»., 
167 

Farid-ud-din Ganj Shakar, saint, 
II, 165W. 

Faringia, a noted Thug leader, i, 96 
Farrukhsiyar, emperor, accession 
of» 334»** 

Fathpur district, crime in, li, 21811. 
Fathpur Sikri, position of, i, 432 
city founded by Akbar at, i, 

424. 431 

mosque at, i, 425 . 

“Jesus ” inscription at, i, 427 

fortifications of, i, 430 

works describing, I, 4321*. 

Fatwa defined, I, 242M. ; ii, 197M. 
Fertility, supposed effects of perjury 
on, n, 49, 83 

diminished by want of fallows, 

II. 50. 53 

Feudal, Native States not properly, 
II, 247M. 

tenures, i, 177 

Ficiu religiosa,pTJialinz, i, 248;/, ; 
II, 181;., 232 

Fidelity of followers, i, 289, 338 
Field-map, see “ Survey, cadastral ” ’ 
Filaria medinensis, guinea- worm, 
I, 94«, 

Pilose, Jean Baptiste, an officer of 
Sindhia, i, 140, 355, 405 
Firozpur, in Gurgaon district, ii, 
59. X07 

Firoz Tughlak, emperor, added to 
Kutb Minar, ii, 150M. 

Fish, eating of, i, 371, 374 ‘ ' 

Persian order of, i, 165, 167 

Flattery at native courts, I, 294 
Flax plant, grown for linseed, i, 
237«. 


Flogging in army, old regulations 
concerning, ii, 291, 29311. 

effects of abolition of, 11, 292, 

296 

abolished by Lord W. Ben- 

tinck, II, 293 

abolished by English Act, It, 

298». 

Florence, campanile at, compared 
with Kutb Minar, ii, 14811. 
Forest department, ii, 96;!. 
Forester, Lady, representative of 
Dyce Sombre, li, 28611. 
Fortresses, insalubrity of old, 1, 135 
Forts of landholders in Oudh, i, 
442 

Fossils of Nerbudda valley, i, 120 
France, discipline in royal army of, 
n, 305 

Fraser, Mr. C., preceded author at 
Sagar, I, xvii, lopit., Iliii. 

— — Mr. Hugh, Commissioner for 
suppression of Dacoity, I, xviii 

Mr. William, murder of, ,11, 

59, 106-125, x6o 

Frederick the Great, military dis- 
cipline of, II, 304-306, 309, 326 
Free-trade in food grains, i, 196 
Frost in Bundelkhand, I, 15011. 
Futtehpore Sikree, see "Fathpur 
Sikri ” 

Fyzabad, foundation of, il, I03ii.‘ 
formerly capital of Oudh, ii, 

325 

Gabriel, angel, Muhammadan story 
of, I, 41 

Gaikwar, chief of Baroda, i, 34611. 
Gandak river, course of, i, 14411. 
Ganesh represented by a red stone, 
i. I73»* 

Ganges, legends of, I, 17211. ; ii, 
265 

sanctity of, i, 7, 21, 246 

water used for oaths, ii, 49 
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Guns, exceptionally large, I, 292 
Gupta, monolith pillars, ii, I48«. 
Gurkhas, aggressions of, ii, 27t«. 

— military qualities of, i, 422 ; 
II, I 29 ». 

Guru Govind, Sikh reformation of, 
II, I 27 «. 

Guzerat, favourable climate of, i, 

183 

Gwalior city, position of, i, 3i8«. 

fort described, i, 323 

fort, geology of, i, 325 

fort, sieges of, i, 326-329 

fort, state prisons in, i, 330 

fort exchanged for Jhansi, i, 

2SS«., 264M., 3S9«. I 

state, revenue of, i, 357 

state, army of, i, 358 

— - state, area of, i, 362». 

state, misgovernment of, i, 

313. 361, 373 

state, improved administration 

of, I, 322/1. 

Hair, sacrifice by women of, I, 56 
Haji Begam, widow of Akbar, ii, 
i 6 gn. 

Hakim, Muhammadan physician, 

I, 130;/. 

Hansi, capital of George Thomas, 

II, 277/1, 

Hanuman, the monkey god, i, 33//., 

363 

liardaul Lala, legend and worship 
of, i, 198-201, 282, 288 
Hardwar, visited by Taimur, ii, 
190 

Ganges issues from hills at, r, 

106/2. 

Hare, low price of, ii, 66 

lucky and unlucky names of, 

n, 7 

Hari deva (Hardeo), a form of 
Vishnu, II, II 
Harvest, season for, i, 193 


Hasan Gango, founder of Bahmanl 
dynasty, ll, 104 

Hasan-ibn-Sabbah, “the old man 
of the mountains,” II, 145//. 
Hastings, Marquis of, Governor- 
General, I, 278, 388 ; II, 108/2. 

policy towards Nepal of, li, 

271/2. 

Hatta, town, position of, i, 96 
Haunted villages, I, 268 
Hawking, cruelty of, i, 86, 287 
Hay in Bundelkhand, 1,151 
Hazar Sutun at Delhi, ii, 159/2. 
Health of Europeans in India, 
II, 249 

Hell, Muhammadan doctrine of, 
II, 197-200 

Hindoo doctrine of, I, 11, 12 

High Court, replaced Supreme 
Court, II, 219/2. 

High priests, jurisdiction of, ii, 262/2. 
Highland clans compared with 
RajpBts, I, 178/2., 225 
Hiliya (Haliya) pass described, 
II, 89 

superseded by Katra pass, 

II, 90/2. 

Himalaya, meaning of, i, 148/2. 

author's tour in, i, xviii 

Hindoo funeral obsequies, ii, 297/2. 

population of India, i, 46/2. 

system of religion, i, ii, 58/2., 

213, 215/2. ; II, 7/2. 

scriptures, inspiration of, I, 

213 

Hindoo Rao, house of, ir, 115, 
Hindoos refused admission to 
mosque, Yi, 

Hinduism, a social system, I, 58/2. 
Hiran river, course of, I, 63/2. 
History, philosophy of, I, 142 
Hobbes, Leviathan by, quoted, II, 

214, 33322' 

Hodson, Delhi princes slain by, 
II, 169/2. 
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Uo'i fri'iv.nl iic'-vril>c<l, I, s.}? ; 

", 155 

— frC' levinUiy police al, ", 217 

chief of Inilmc, I, 

— JcMvant Kao, «!cfcal< of, ", 60 

— invocation of, 1, roi 

Moral, trade and transit duties at, 
"* f*3, ^7 

Mornct', see " IJccs (hornets)" 
Ho-pitals inllritish India, 1, I3I». ; 
", *3^ 

Miitnan sacrifice, practice of, I, 57, 

to fulfil mother's vow, t, 125 

Mumaj'un, emperor, mausoleum of. 
It, ifo 

reign of, i, 327/;. 

Mushand. wife will not name, I, 25 
Hypha^i', Greek name of Ilias river 
in r.anj.’d), i, 3«., 201K. 

Ihlis, the Devil, 11, 199 
Ihn Amhshah, historian of Taimur, 
II, 194'/. 

Ibrahim Lodi, captured Gw.ilior, 
. I. 3=7 

Id-ul-Hakr festival, cow-killing at, 
I, 200':. 

lltitmish, emperor, captured Gwa- 
lior, I, 326 

reign of, ll, I46«. 

added to Kutb Minar, ii, 

IS0«., 151 

— tomb of, II, 157 

Imam Mashhadi, religious guide of 
Akbar, ii, 160 

Imam-ud-din Ghaziili of Tus, philo- 
sopher, I, 411 ; II, 1S3 
Imperial Service troops, organiza- 
tion of, I, 339». 

Impressment, evils of, I, 223 ; II, 

307-309 

history of, l, 22411. 

Improvements, allowance for, ii, 

ySn. 
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Incarnation, see "yU-sfar" 

India, agricultural jropulation of, 
I, 192 

Knglish society in, li, 251-257 

proper diet in, II, 252, 255 

— — deprcci.atcd currency of, II, 
=S 3 «- 

science in, 11, 257 

— — Hindoo po|>ulation of, i, 46 

material jirogrcss of, ii, 5i«. 

Sikh population of, ii, i2Sw. 

complexity of population of, 

I, xii. 

mythology of, l, 2r;., 12, 40 

Indore St.atc, Ilolkiir chief of, i, 

346 

Infanticide, fcm.alc, extent of, I, 34 
Influcn.ra, epidemic in 1S32, i, 197, 
=03 

Inheritance, Hindoo and Muham- 
madan law of, I, 220, 290, 335, 
337 ; ". 136 

Innocent.s, m.issacrc of, Hindoo 
version of, II, yi. 

Insanity and genius, i, $gn. 

Insignia, princely, I, 165 
Integrity of officials, ii, 331-336 
Invalid establishment, see " Pen- 
sions” 

Ireland compared with India, ii, 
307;., 2407/. 

Iron-ckay, sec “ Latcritc ” 

Iron mines in Central Provinces, 

1, 1 14 

mines in Nerbudda Valley, i, 

2S0 

Iron pillar, history and legends of 
". «S3-ISS 

Irrigation, methods of, I, iSo, 43S 
Islam Khan, tomb of, I, 42577. 
Istitbal defined, 1, 275 
Italian artists in India, i, 3S677. 
Itimad-ud-daula, mausoleum of, I, 
394 

history of, i, 396 
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Jaljalpur, see “ JuljWpore” 
JabeiS, embankment at, J, O5 
Jack fruit, I, 274 
Jagannatli, pilgrimages to, li, 2O0 

water not offered to, ;i, 261 

defined, i, \^^n. 

Ja^rdars, duties of, 1, 221 
Jabanara Begam, histojy and tomb 
of, ;i, 16? 

Jabandar, prince, fourth son of 
Jahangir, 1, 403«. 

Jabandar Shah, emperor, accession 
of, I, 334«' 

Jahangir, emperor, as PrinceSallm, 
1,397 

■ caused murder of AbOl Faal, 

I, I35«* 

married IJurjal:^n, i, 401 

sons of, I, 402 

death of, I, 403 

■ motlier of, i, 420, 429, 430 

birth of, J, 423 

— emljassy of Sir T. Roe to, x, 
424? jx, 99, X05 
Jalfingir, Miraa, tomb of, II, 167 
Jdn colossal statues at Gwalior, i, 

324 

Jaipur, disturlmces at, ii, i6o«. 
Jalal-ud-dln FJroe Shab, murder o^ 
XX, 142 

Jalaun, Brahman chiefs of, i, 225, 

233 

Jamaldeh), clan of Thugs, i, lox 
JamiUj, see “ Yamar^a ” 

Jasmine married to mango, l, 39 

offerings of, i, 8 

Jats, origin of, I, 371 

social position o!, 11, 127/f, 

plunder of Agra by, x, 428 

rise to power of, i, 439 

tombs of, Ji, JO, II 

opposed to Brahmans, ji, 

il«. 

Java, capture of, in j8ix, jx, gpO, 
322«. 


Jaxartes river, crossed by Taimur, 

», J93-J93 

Jemadars, pay and pensions of, ii, 

323. 329 

Jesus Christ, Muhammadan belief 
concerning, 1, 58 } ll, 204, 282«. 

saying ascribed to, X, 427} 

JX, J 6 t 

JhansI city descriljed, x, 2d4 
— exclianged for Gi»'2Iiorforf, i, 
204 «., 339 «. 

importance of, I, 235 

JhansI State, annexation of, i, 234«. 

liistojy of, J, 269 

officials of, J, 265 

intrijjues in, i, 256, 259 

Brahman chiefs ofi j, 225, 233 

Jkirni, the Thug signal, J, joo ■ 
JIvan Ram, Raja, portrait painter, 
IX, J85 

Jodh Bal, identity of, 1, 420«. 
Jodhpur State, or hlSrwar, i, X59«. 
Joginis, sixt3’'four, temples olj J, .9 
Johila stream, legend of, J, X7 
Johnstone, Begam, history oii JI, 
249-251 

Jubbulpore (Jabalpur) dty, popula- 
tion of, J, 87 

college at, J, 34^1. 

School of Industry' at, I, lion, 

fossils found near, i, 120 

— — headquarters of Thuggee De- 
partment, J, 71 

Jubbulpore (Jabalpur) District, 
public works in, JX, 91 

statistics of, Jl, 9Xrr- 

Julius Cajsar, bi^op at Sardhana, 
JI, 267 

Juna, a name of Muhammad bin 
Tuglrlak, JI, J4t, Ufltt. 

J^i/ir Das, 'T'erses ascribed to, J, 
x$on. 

Kabul included in Moghsl empire, 

JX, 175 
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Tl-llj. liy, I, 

hr.ivcn i>f Siva, I, on, 
Kair.u'it hillv. >, 6, tjSr;. 
n!>-:oiii pf, I, no 

A*.:.V, llip prc^rnl evil a{;c, II, lS:rt. 

.'lil-.’A.i, or ‘•iivcr-licc, I, Oi 
K.'iia li.iliOi, piiiice, yminj;c‘l .'•on 
of Auranf;.-el', 1. 353'.'. 

— j;ra:ii!-ncplicw of Aklwr II., 
I, .joS, .jk'i, .}iS ; ll, i.>^ 

Kanauj c.vjit\!icil l>y Mahniuil of 
(i}i.'..'ni!i, ii, 103 
Kan icii, pii.ilion of, I, 204 
Kan-:, Kiija, lirotlicr of Kri'-hnft's 
moilicr, II, 3 

Kanrin';oi, revenue ofi'iccrs, I, ySn. 
Kataiili Stale .attacked by J. II. 
riio'c. I, 355 

Karbala, battle of, 11, i34».'. 

Karim Kh.in, murderer of Mr. 

I'ra>cr, II, 1 11-112 
Kii'ig.inj, residence of Gardner 
family, I, 418'/. 

Kashmir annexed by Akbar, 11, 
175/;. 

tax on infants in, II, 137 

Kasim Ali, Mir, history of, 11, 269- 
272 

Kat.ak, in Oris.sa, i, Sjit. 

Katangi town described, i, C3 
Kathiiiw.ir, infanticide in, I, 34». 
Katrii Pass, position of, I, 155 ; II, 
90rt. 

Kaukaba defined, I, 166 
Kauravas, sons of Dhritariishtta, i, 
S«- 

Kfiy.asths (writer c.a5tc) do not per- 
mit widow marriage, 1, 31 
Kemble, acting of, I, 378 
Ketahi (Kerdi) l’.ass, also c.allcd 
lliliya, ll, 90;:. 

Kesiirl, Lathyms salivus, I, 127 
Kewal Varmma, a Chandclla prince, 
I, 217/;. 
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Khajuniho, tcmple.s at, 1, 233 
Khallfatc, .sueccs>.ion to, II, I 34 «. 
Kh.in A.*am, prime minister of 
.■\kbar, I, 402 
A'kanf,! defined, I, 163/.'. 

A'k.inr.i cloth, I, 277/:., 300/.'. 
Khnnds, human .sacrifice among, i, 
57 ". 

Khustii Parvi.*, King of Persia, I, 

•65 

Khusru, prince, son of Jahiingir, 1, 
402 

(.Amir), poet, tomb of, ii, 1C6 

Kohinur diamond gis'cn to Slidh 
Jahan, i, 349, 35t»:. ; ti, 170 
— — taken by Xadir Sh.ah, i, 349 

appropriated by Kanjit Singh, 

>. 33 * 

tiiscussetl by V. Hall, 1, 351//. 

summary history of, I, 352"- 

Konk.an defined, I, 273rr. 

Kor.an, mode of revelation of, ii, 

*32 

first chapter of, II, 1431.’. 

tarious doctrines of, li, 198- 

205 

ICes, value of, i, 423^. 

Ko'i, town, position of, ll, 4S, 59 

ruined factory at, ii, 60 

Kotwiil defined, I, lSS». 

Krishna, Covattlhan myths of, ii, 
3, 6, S-i 1 

A'skatrryas, or Rajputs, I, 176;/. 
Kuari river, course of, I, 365 
Kumbhir, salt made at, i, 43S 
Kurai, fortress of, i, 69 
Kurmi, an .agricultural c.astc, i, 
IS9W. 

Kusi river, course of, i, 62«. 

Kutb Mlniir, beauty of, II. 146, 
14S;/, 1 51 

dimensions of, II, 14S, 149;;. 

a Muhammadan building, ll, 

149 

inscriptions on, ii, 150//. 

A A 
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Kutl) Mlniir, suicide from, ri, 1 58 
Kulb»vnl-din, governor of Ikngal, 

h 398 

Kutb-ud-din.Il)al{, began Kulb 
MlnSr, II, 150//.- 

Xutb-ud-din, Kliwiija, saint, II, 156 
l^aclilmian, iirothcr of Katna, ll, 

s. 14 

Lahore gale of jialacc at Dellii, 11, 
173//. 

Lake, I^rd, character and services 
of, II, 232, 29S 

siege of lilinralpur by, I, 142, 

434-437 ; »• 8, li 
Lakes, artificial, in Central Pro- 
viiices and liundelkliand, i, 6 $ti., 
2i8m. 

Laksliinl, consort of Vishnu, i, 8, 
II 

Lfil Peg worshipped by sweepers, 

h 55 

Land revenue, law of, 1, 82«, 

see “ Settlement, revenue ” 

Languages, inahiliiy lo speak, 1, 410 
La-warl, battle of, i, 141 
I^alerite, nature of, i, 63, 112 
iMthyrus sativus poisonous, I, 127 
Law, Indian systems of, l, 79 ; Ii, 

I97«, 

Leases of cultivators, i, 73, 82 ; ii, 

76;r, 

Leopard -hunting, i, 140, 362 
Leper, Paghunath Rfio, a, i, 260 
Leprosy alleged as bar to succession, 
I, 2O6 

- Hindoo explanation of, I, 
2O1//. 

Le Vaisse.au, second husband of 
Pegam Samru, ii, 273/1,, 276, 
278 

flight of, II, 279 

suicide of, ii, 281, 283 

succeeded by M. Saleur, ii, 

284 


Lie, v.aluc of, il, 16, 18/?. 

Lightning, Hindoo belief concern- 
ing,.!, 40 

Lindsay, Mr., of Pengal Civil Ser- 
vice, 1, 272 

Linseed cxjiortcd, i, zyjtt. 

JJuutn mitatissimum, flax plant, I, 
237/r, 

Lion and Sun, Persian order of, I, 
167 

Liver suppov.-d to l/i eaten by 
witches, I, 84, 86 

Liverjiool, I>jrd, family history of, 
II, 250 

Lvy referred to, II, 317 

JjryU Afghans founded f^udiana, I, 

35 

Ijoharii, pargana of, li, 108-III 
Lonihroso, J’rof,, 'Jltc Man of 
Genius, hy, I, Con. 
angnry hy, i, 207 
L)tus, syinl/ol of Vishnu, I, 132 
Licknow ixiciipies ancient llindwr 
site, II, 130//. 

resiliency of, I, xviii 
Lucky oi/jccls seen in morning, I, 
iGi 

Ludliaui.a, in Orr.hlui St.ate, i, I47» 
JO3, 21 1 

I/idiana, name and position of, i, 

35 !«- 

Ly.all, .Sir A., The Old Pindar ce, by, 
I, 159//. 

Macaul.ay, I^ord, colleague of I/)rd 
W, Penllnck, i, 41 1//. ; II, 21 1/;. 
Macliinery, advantages of, I, 194 
Madliojt Sindhia, Maratha chief, I, 
328 

Magicians, Muiiainmadan belief 
concerning, I, 41 
Magisiraies, of districts, li, 332 
— — salaries of, II, 212, 333, 335 
— — diflicnlties of, II, 214 
number of, II, 215//., 21(5 
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Mnhiibhiirntn, contents of, I, 6 ». 
Mahadco. a name of Siva, I, S 
— — piincipal shrines of, I, 125K.; 

135 

with a white faee, J, 126 ; ii, 

136 

Mahadco hills, in Hosliannabad dis- 
trict, I, 124 

Maharajpur, authorpresent at battle 
of, I, xviii 

Maht Maratib, order of the Fish, 
I, 165, 167 

Mahmud, king of Afghanistan, i, 

350 

— — succeeded by Kamran, i, 351 
of Ghaznih, Indian expedi- 
tions of, II, 196 

Mahoba, superstitions concerning, 

I. 229 

ruins at and near, i, 230»». 

Maihar, Raja of, I, 155 ; ii, 7 > 263 
Maille, M. Claude, of Bourges, li, 
225 

Makwanpur, Nepalese fort, II, 270, 
271;;. 

Malcolm, Sir John, services of, i, 
27S 

HldlguzarT tenure, I, 1 77 
Malwa exempt from famine, i, 1S2; 

II. 97 

Mandia, see “Garha Mandla” 
Mango-tree, marriage of, l, 39 
Manohar Nath, saint at Meerut, ii, 

234 

Ixiansiir All Khan, tomb of, II, 163, 
207 

Manufactures in India, i, 194M., 
379 ; II, 64 

Jlfar, Bundelkhandl name for regar, 
g.v., I, 1 141/. 

Matathas, confederacy of, I, 346, 
354 

auspices taken by, 1, 35671. 

administrative system of, i, 

347 5 II. 12 


355 

Marble rocks near Jabalpur, i, i, 5, 
Markets of Bundelkhand and Ner- 
budda valley, 1, 276 
Marriage, extrav.agance in celebrat- 
ingi I, 49 

license tax on, i, 49/7. 

Hindoo customs concerning, 

i, 46 

of Rajputs is exogamous, i, 

176, 22S, 30477. 

peculiar Gond custom of, i, 

124 

ceremonies of the Jats, ii, 128 

of tank, I, 40 

of stone to shrub, I, 149, 175, 

212 

of trees, i, 38 

of sisters forbidden by Mu- 
hammad, l, 41777. 

of author, i, xvii 

Martinet, folly of, il, 316-319 
Maruar, bankers of, I, 15977. 
Mar}’am-uz-Zamanf, a consort of 
Akbar, i, 42077. 

death and burial of, i, 42177. 

Mashhad (Meshed), position of, i, 
3497 '- 

see “ Tus " 

hlaterial progress of India, II, 5177. 
hlatthews, Captain A. N., translator 
of Mishka!-id-j\Iasdbih, l, 4277. 
hlau, towns named, i, 299 
hlanrice, emperor, story of, l, 16577. 
Mauritius, capture of, in 1810, II, 
296, 32277. 

arboriculture in, ll, 96 

Mauza defined, l, 7377. 

MazhabT (MazbT), Sikhs, II, 12977. 
Medical practitioners treated as 
wizards, T, 86 

in modem India, l, 13 177. 

hledicine, systems of, l, 129 ; ll, 
238 

Meer Cossim, see “Kasim All, 
Mir” 
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Meerut sacked by Taimur, ii, 190 

formerly largest cantonment 

in India, li, 207 

name of, i, 99"- 

garrison and ciril staff of, li, ! 

24S I 

Engli^ society of, 11, 249 

Suraj Knnd tank at, ii, 234 

smnts’ sbrines at, ll, 234-238 

gratuitous dancing at, li, 237 

Mc^iainia, form of Thuggee, 1, 
non. 

hlendicant, see “Ascetics,” “Gos- 
ains,” “Baiiagi,” “Fakir” 
Men-tigers, superstitions concern- 
ing, 1, 153 

Merchants, character of Indian, 11, 
44 

Meshed, see “ Iklashhad ” 

Metcalfe, Sir C., Resident at Delhi, 
II, 109, 229;;. 

— — first lieutenant - Governor of 
N.W.P., 419;;. 

Meteors, Muhammadan belief 
about, I, 40 

Mewar State, or Udaipur, i, apn. 
Mewati robbers, il, 59, 107 
Middle class wanting in India, ii, 
73 

Midwives in India, i, 129 
Mihrauli, near old Delhi, li, 156/r. 
Milky Way, Muhammadan notions 
about, II, 202 

Milton on reverence, ii, 206 
Jfinars (minarets), examples of 
single II, 1467;., 14877., 14977. 
Mines, of iron and coal in Ner- 
budda s-alley, i, 2S0 
Ministers, murderof, i, 171 
Mint, formerly at Sagar, i, 113 
Miracles common in India, i, 11777. 
~ — examples of fictitious, I, 249 ; 
II, 122 

Hindoo belief in, i, 407 

of saints at Meerut, II, 236, 237 


Mirath, see “ Meerut ” 

Mirrapur, trade of, I, 5 

907;. 

AfisiiSt-7il-2lfasSMh described, I, 
4277. 

SlisrSnT system of medicine, i, 
129, 130 

Missionaries, earl}' allusions to, i, 
12677. 

see “ Christians,” etc. 

Mogbal (Mogul), defined, 1, 9S77. 
Money-lender, social position of, II, 
240 

Monghyr (Mungir) position of, il, 
326 

Monkey-god, or Hanuman, i, 3377. 
hlonolith pillars of Asoka and the 
Gnptas, II, 14777. 

Monson, Colonel, retreat of, il, 
12477. 

Montesquieu, Msprit ties Lois, by, 
quoted, ii, 306 . 

Months, names of Hindoo, I, i». 

Muhammadan, II, 134 

Moradabad, see “Muradabad” 
Morinda dtrifoUa, or at plant, I, 
27777. 

hlosaic at Agra and Delhi, I, 3S6 
Mosque, great, at Delhi, II, 172 
Mother, vow to sacrifice first-bom 
by, I, 125 

undue influence of, i, 310 ; ii, 

1S5 

Mott Masjid at Agra, i, 3SS 

in palace at Delhi, li, 17277. 

“ Mountains, old man of the,” 
history of, ii, 14577. 

Mu’azzam, second son of Aurang- 
reb, I, 333 

hlughal, see “Moghal (Mogul)” 
Mughira, story of, I, 241 
Muhammad, probably epileptic, i, 
6077. 

on adultery, I, 240 

s- companions of, I, 437 
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MMliainmnd, journey to heaven of, 
II, 202, 205 

Muhnniinail, jnince, son of Aurung- 
• I'h, tl, 17* 

Muhaminait i^hah, reign and tomb 
of, II, 16S 

Muliammadrdud, fort, II, i .|0 
Muliammadan toleration, i, .to6rr. 

law of succession, I, 220, 200, 

o 35 

feeling towards Government, 

II, 122 

— notions about resurrection, it, 
iSi 

tombs, II, 131, iSl 

— — education, ii, 132, 1S3 
processions, ti, 133 

— lunar year, it, 134 

— prayers, II, I42 k. 

doctrine of prcvlestination. It, 

197-200 

doctrine concerning the devil, 

II, 199 

notions of astronomy, ii, 202 

opinion of Jesus Christ, II, 

204 

— attitude towards science, i, 
45«. ; II, 205 

— — military* government, I, 340, 
343 

land revenue law, ii, 2S5fr. 

Midiammadanisrn, numerous con- 
verts to, II, 64 

Muhammnd.ans and modem science, 

I, 4S«- 

sects of, I, S 9 "- 
Muharram celebration, li, 134 
Mutn-ud-din Chisliti, saint, i, 423 ; 

II, i 65 ». 

Mumtaa-i-Mahall, empress, names 
of, I, 393 "* 

pedigree of, I, 397/;. 

Municipal institutions, ii, 47 
Munro, Sir Thomas, on Indian 
civilization, i, 4 
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Murad Baksh, son of Aurangzeb, 
b 33 ®> 33 -* 3 " 4 '’* J I?!'*’* 
Muradiihad for some time head- 
quarters of author, I, xviii 
Murder of Mr. William Fraser at 
Delhi, II, 59, 106-125, 

of Mr. Cherry at Benares, li, 

123 

by Thugs (see " Thugs "), i, 

1 107.*. 

sec '• Poisoners” and “ Rob- 
bers ’’ 

Mu.vl, a kind of grass, I, 151 
Mutiny at Barrackporc in 1S24, 

I, 2 

Mutiny of 1S57, dispelled illusions^ 

II, 3007f., 301/.*., 3147;. 

at Gwalior, I, 3297;. 

.at JhansI, I, 267/7. 

MuzalTamagar, criminal tribes of, I, 

2S4 

Myths, formation of, i, 157/7. 

Nadir Shah, chronology of, i, 349 » 7 . 

sack of Delhi by, II, 176, 

177/;. 

Nagaudh (Nagodc), also called 
Uclialiara, i, 40/7. 

Nagpur State, annexation of, i, 
346//. 

Bhonsla Rajas of, I, 126/7., 

346; II, 13/7. 

Nahavend, b.attle of, i, 167/r. 
NalkT, a state litter, l, 165 
Names, Hindoo customs concern- 
ing, I, 93 

Nanak Shah, founder of Sikh re- 
ligion, II, 127/7. 

Nandi, the bull ridden by Siva, i, 
67/f. 

NarKada (Narmada), see “Ner- 
budda ’’ 

Narhar Sa, last Gond Rajd of Gaiha 
Mandla, i, 69 
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Narsinghpur to^vn, position of, i, 
204». 

Narsinghpur district administered 
by author, i, xvii 

Nasir-ud-dln of Tus, astronomer, I, 
41 1 ; II, 1S3 

Siathpur, a mart in Nep 31 , I, 62«. 
Native army, discipline of, li, 290- 

323 

pay and pensions of, ii, 324- 

329 

see “ Sepoys ” 

Native States, military forces of, i, 

.339 

reasons for maintaining, I, 

.226, 322 

Naubat Kkfltta in palace at Delhi, 
II, I 7 SM, 

Naushirvan, king of Persia, i, 165 
Necklace, magic, i, 156 
Nepal, attempt of Mir Kasim AH 
on, II, 270, 271, 

— — English policy concerning, 11, 
2^ln. 

— — failures in war with, li,' 317 
— author served in war with, i, 
xvi 

Nerbudda river, special sanctity of, 
I, 7, 20, 246 
— .legend of, I, VI 

boundary of Hindustan, i, 

■■in. . 

not navigable, f, iiyi, 

Nerbudda valley, coal and iron 
mines in, i,, 280 
News-writers of Oudh, i, 301, 

mentioned by Megasthencs 

and Arrian, ll, 2I». 

Nilgai antelope, Portax piclus, I, 

. 296n. 

Nineveh, history of, ii, 98-100 
Nisar corns, II, I30«, 

Nizam-ud-dln Aulia, saint, histoiy 
of, II, 144-14G 
— tomb of, II, 14s, 165 


Noer, Count von, on Akbar, i, 
39 l«- 

North-Western Provinces, govern- 
ment of, I, 41 9 ». 

Notes, currency, ii, 65». 

Notes on Indian Affairs, by F. J. 

Shore, i, non. 

Numbers, sacred, i, 13411. 

Nur Jahan, empress, also called. 
Nur Mahall, i, 39311. 

— legend of birth of, I, 396 
pedigree of, I, 397 «. 

— sent to court, i, 400 

married to Jahangir, I, 401 

intrigues of, -i, 402, 

Oaths, judicial, il, 24-27 
Obsequies of Hindoos, li, 297». 
Ochterloiiy, Sir David, commanded 
in Nepalese %var, ii, 27i«, 

portrait of, li, 287«., 

Octroi taxation, li, 68;/. 

Ocymum sanctnm, TttlasI plant, I, 
I47«j 

Ofiice, aristocracy, of, II, 62, 162, . 
170 

, Officials, pay of native, ri, 330-336.. 
Og, King, called Uj, in Arabic, 11, 
Sn. . 

O’Halloran, Sir Joseph, • Major- 
General, I, 415 
Omar, Khalif (Caliph), i, 241 
Omens observed by Thugs,, i, 3 S 9 i^- 
Opium agencies, I, 412 

suicide by, I, 307 

Oracle of Mahadeo, il, 135 
Orchha State, Blrsingh Deo, Raja 
of, I, 135//., 200;/., 282, 288 

administration of, I, 219 

history of, I, 162, 171 

Orpheus in inlay work at Delhi, 
It, 17s,' 176;/. 

O’Shaughnessy, Dr., services and, 

• writings of,, ii, 238 
Osman, Sunnis arc sect of, I, 59//. 
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Oi.iliciii '•iitrnt-r.irip, i, 35 .Vf* 
t niinrvnlion of, j, zzpt. 

ili'-iui'ct in, I, 17S, 300, J05M. 

tiUpulcil nicccs>-irin in, II, 

irjrj. 

infAnlicidc in, i. 34 

—— u-rniii'. ftnm, i, 17S; ii, 30: 
Ovci-cioi'j'inp iluc U) ovcr-piijmla- 
tion, II, 54r;. 


rnintinCi nit of, in Intii.i, ii, tin. 
I'.'iln'cnl Dcllii, II, 173-17S 
l*.il.inki*cn (/.;///), now little used, 

1 1 3 ^^* 

I'.ilw.il, town, <:itmtion of, II, 9S 
/■.:« ilcfincil, I, 263 
iVinil.ivn liTotlier., legends of, I, 6 
IMnIpnt, ilitrd Imtlle of, I, 3 SO'‘‘- 
I’.inj Mnli.-il, or Dcotl princip.nlity, 
I, 152/7. 

I'Aiijrd), (leorgc Thotnns projecleil 
the conquest of, li, 27S//. 

vnlunble troops from, II, 303//. 

,SiUh population of. It, icSn. 

r.'inna State, position of, I, 303/.'. 

U.aj.'i Chliat.irs.'il of, I, 115//. 

I’antlier, see "Leop.inl ” 

I’noli, Mr., a German ofliccr of 
llegam Sumroo, II, 274 
Paralysis from eating Lathynis 
sativus, I, 127 

Pamsnim, legend of, I, 212/;, 
Parents, reverence of children for, 
I, 266«., 30S; II, 31 1 
Pari.ah dogs, l, 146 
Parihiir, class of l^jputs, I, 175 
Parmfil (Paramardi Deva), Chandel 
king, I, 230;/. 

Part.ihgarh, Raja of, T, 301 

author’s service in, I, xvi 

Partition, demand for, 11, 2441;. 
Partridge, black, Francolinus vul- 
■ gan's, I, 53 

Parvati, consort of Siva, i, 8, ii 
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Parwiz, SKond son of Jahangir, I, 
403//. 

/’.///•/defined, i, 269 
P.ithiin, misnomer of Sult.ans of 
Delhi, II, 141/;. 

P.itiiil.i, chief of, ii, 127 
Patna, m.issacre of, ii, 270 
P.atriotism in India, i, 223, 33S 
P.ittharia, town, position of, i, 112 
Paw.lr, clan of Itajputs, I, 176 
Pay increased in native army, ii, 
203. 299 

of jemadiirs, II, 322, 323;/. 

rates of, in native army, li, 

3^9 

of n.ativc officials, II, 330-336 

Pe.acock throne carried off by N.adir 
.SliTth, II, 176//. 

Pc.acocks, t.imeness of, I, 314, 363; 
II, 4S 

s.icretlness of, I, 3 IS 

Peasantry, characteristics of, i, 72 ; 

"» 74 

Pensions of native army, il, 327- 

330 

of native officials, ii, 330-336 

Perjury, causes of, ii, 33-4S1 SO 
supposed cfTects of, ii, 49, 50, 

83 

Permanent settlement of Bengal, i, 
78//. ; II, 246//. 

Persia, order of knighthood in, i, 

i6s 

Persian wheel for irrigation, i, iSo, 
216 

Persontil law in civil matters, i, 79- 
Peshwas, rise and fall of, II, I2». 
Pkecem baya, Indian yellow-ham- 
mer, I, 143 

Physician, native, i, 159 

cruelty of a Persian, ii, 225 

Pietra dura, s}'stem of inlaying, i, 
3S6n. ; ii, 174 

Pilgrims numerous in India, li, 259 
movement of, ii, 260 
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Pilgrims, monastic, ll, 262, 2C4 

of all classes, ii, 263 

Pindhiirls, depredations of, I, 158, 
199, 355 ; «. io8«- 
Piper betel, or pan, J, 263/1. 

Plpal tree, destructive powers of, 
II, 87 

sacred to Vishnu, i, 248«, ; 

II, 18 

Plato studied by Muhammadans, 
II. 183 

Poisoners, story of, i, 102 

impunity of, I, 105 

of cattle, I, io6«- 

Police system, I, 368 ; II, 57, 208- 
225 

now organized under Act V. 

of 1861, II, 209«, 

salaries of, II, 211-213, 331- 

334 

malpractices of, 11, 209, 217, 

220-224 

in time of Shah _Jahan, il, 

224 

Political economy, value of, i, 191 
Polybius on discipline, li, 320//. 
Polygamy not common, i, 47 
Popbam, Major, escalade of Gwal- 
ior by, I, 327 

Population of India mostly agri- 
cultural, I, 192 

Portax pUluz, or ntlgui antelope, I, 

Z96». 

Portuguese of Hooghly, destroyed 
by Shah Jahan, I, 379«. 
Possession, diaboli^, and epilepsy, 
I, 2C9 

Priiyaschit penance delined, I, 
26 i ». 

Predestination, Muhammadan doc- 
trine of, II, 197-200 
Prem Sugar, translation of BhSga- 
vata Parana, i, 13;/, 

Presents, ollicial, i, 70/r. 
Press-gang, see “ Impressment ” 


Prices not to be regulated, i, 188, 

195 

Priest, influence of Hindoo, r, 210 
Primogeniture, custom of, 1,79,82//., 
220, 290, 335, 337 ; 1 1, 62, 136, 
246 

Prinsep, James, discoveries of, ll, 

147 

on Nerbudda fossils, i, izi//. 

Prisoners, treatment of, i, 368 
Prithlraj Chaulisin conquered Par- 
mal, I, 230//. 

Processions, noisy or silent, i, 204 
Hindoo and Muhammadan, 

M, 133-135 

Promotion in native army,- il, 299- 

305 

Prophecy uttered 1 ^ Suttee v/oman, 
1, 28, 37, iCo 

Prophets, powers of, II, 201-203 
Proprietary right, development of, 

I, 79, 82//., 338; H, 76 »-, 94 ^»- 
Public spirit in India, ii, 87-93 
PurSnaz prophetic in form, 1, 408//. 
— — date of, I, I3«. 

Puri, town, also called Jagannalli, 

II, Tibon. 

PurShit defined, I, Vjin. 
Purveyance system described, I, 5 r 
evils of, I, 15 

Quartzridges, I, 217 ^ 

Quinine appreciated,. I, 13 r«. 

Raclc-rcnting in Bengal, i, 78 
Kafl-ash-Shan, prince, death of, I, 
333 »* 

Raghugarh, Raja of, I, 320 
Raghuniith Itao, chiefs of Jhansi 
named, 1, 260, z66 
Railways, efiecls of, I, 3//,, 2in., 
277//., 279//,, 303«. ; II, 5i«., 
91/1., 321//. 

Rainbow, Hindoo 1 /elief alrout, I, 
42 
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K.'iii '.ir, town, j'i>’-il!nn (<f, I, SS'.*. 

r.lli.'.r.ri-.of cmi'cimr. with, 
I. .?ll 

— O'Wjurr.l itli ni};hI.iR(l c’ani, 

I. irS*:.. ir; 

i'f, I, 

176, ?;S, 

— — fioiR rj.'.iti, I, 170 
— — JnM'.v of, J, 17S 

— tin liol tTiniri.if.c of 

wiiJiiw-, I, 31 

K'.ms, r..-,nic of, on ticf', 1, 01 
*- tiovr.tilh.in tnyih'. of, II, 2, 

5 . M 

/I’.t'-r.t'.v.:-;.:, hy r.iithor, I, ICO'.*. 

KStt'.riv.iti.i, Mihjeci »<f, I, 12, i;7»j. 
U.imi>.'ctr.tn, (yc.i! Icmnlc in, il, 
2fi3f.*. 

U.'imlil.'i, ilc'Ctii'lion of, 1, i;6«. 
/.’.I'VK.; ilclincJ, I, SSG 
Kimmsr.r, nc.11 llcnatc', 1, 30 
]\.*im]tur St.ite, iiosition of, I, 
107/;. 

Kant l.iehhtnl ll."!!, of JhansI, I, 
207 «. 

Knnjil Sinph, Mahrirry.i, look Ko- 
liiniir fiont Shrih Sluijn, 1, 351 
llanjU Singh, J.il, defender of 
Uhar.ilpur, II, S, II 
Raphael copied in palace .at Delhi, 

II, 176;;. 

Kachid, c-iligrajdiist, II, 17SW. 
Kaianpur, in Ililaspur district, I, 
57 » h7«. 

RSv.ina, demon king of Ceylon, i, 
I2jn. 

Ravines of Central India, I, ziSn., 
= 9 S. 36G 

Raw.ilpindi, cantonment of, II, 
207/;. 

Razia, empress, reign of, II, 157/.'. 
AV^izi- soil, foniiation of, 1, 115W., 
1S3, 3I7«. 

Regholini, General, in Ueg.am 
Sumroo's service, II, 267». 
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Keinhard, W.altcr, original name of 
Smnii>o, II, 267 
Relief in famine, I, 1S4 
Religion, Anglo-Indian attitude 
towards, II, 253 

Hindoo system of, I, li, 213, 

21S ; «>. /"• 

Remarriage of widows, i, 31 
Rent-rates lluctuating, I, 77 
Requisitions for supplies, I, 531;. 
Rc-urrcction, signs portending, II, 
iSi 

Revenue-free grants, 1, Si ; II, 
22S-231 

Rivers, death of Hindoos beside, 

I, 23W. 

■ — sacrifices to, I, 10 
RIw.'i State, position of, I, 2 ^ 1 :. 
Roads, v.isl improvement in, I, 
»93. =77i 363 ; S*"- =07"- 

jrrisoners working on, i, 36S». 

Robbers, gangs of, I, 17S, 221, 
283, 29s, 359, 369, +t3--M7; ». 
50, 220 

Roberts, Lord, the soldier's friend, 
", 3 >S«* 

Roe, Sir Thomas, cmb.issy to 
Jahangir of, i, 424 ; li, 99, 105 

on ruin of ancient cities, 11, 

99, >05 

Root, magic, i, 154 
Rose not used in Hindoo symbol- 
ism, I, I32lt. 

Rudm, a name of Si«r, I, S 
Rumi Khan, great gun of, I, 292/;. 
Rupee, value of, I, 9 S»-, iSih., 
412/J. ; II, 25311. 

S.arid.it All Khan, ruler of Oudh, 

II, 16411. 

— resumption of grants by, ii, 
231 

Sacrifice, human, see “Human 
Sacrifice ” 

Sacrifices to rivers, i, iq 
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Sacrifices of buffaloes, i, 57«. 

Siidi, poet, works of, I, 93«. ; II, 
46;/., 1 84 

Sadr Amin, Subordinate Judge, il, 
33 i«- 

Safdar Jang, history and tomb of, 
ii, 164, 207 

Sugar, fossil trees at, i, 120 

human sacrifices at, I, 123 

— mint of, I, 1 13 

garrison of, i, 122 

legend of lake of, I, 122 

- — pensioned royal family of, i, 

197, 203 

position of, i, 5o«. 

and Nerbudda Territories de- 
fined, I, 7o«. 

officials in, II, 331 

; strange customs in, i, xvi 

Sahib kiran explained, I, 38o«. 
SaktU goddess, represented by a 
metallic stone, I, I73«. 

Sdlagrdm, sacred fossil ammonite, 

I. 148, 173 

marriage to ttdasT plant of, I, 

M 9 , i 7 Si 212 

Salaries, effect of increasing 

see “ I’ay ” and “ Pensions ” 

Saleur, M., officer of Ilegam Sum- 
roo, II, 284 

Salim Cliislitl, Shaikh, saint, I, 
422-425, 430-432 

Salim, prince, afterwards emperor 
Jahangir, I, 135;;,, 397 
Salt, manufacture of, I, 315, 438 ; 

II, 67//., O9//. 

Samildh, Hindoo modes of suicide, 
I, 266 ; II, 238 

SamanI, dynasty of Persia, i, 1C7 
Samarkand, mosque built by Tai- 
mur at, ii, 190, 191 
Sambalpur, in Central Provinces, 
I. 57 

Samtu, Uegara, see “Sumroo, 
JJe'gam". 


Samthar, Gujar, Raja of, I, 232 
Samugarli (Samogar), battle of, li, 
17I«. 

Sandstone in Gwalior, i, 360 

Vindhyan system of, i, 63«, 

Sanitation, difficulties of, I, (non, 
Sanodli, suspension bridge at, I, 113 
Siinsias, a criminal tribe, I, 285;/. 
Sarai, a native inn, i, 99//. 
Sarasvatl, consort of Rrahmu, I, 8, 
II 

Sardhana, capital of Begam Sum- 
roo, II, 267 

fortress at, II, 284 

church and college at, li, 286, 

287«. 

Sassanian dynasty of Persia, l, 167 
Satani State, annexation of, I, 
347»/. ; II, I2«. 

Salt, see “ Suttee" 

Satpura mountains defined, I, 6311. 
Saugor, sec “ Sugar ” 

Sayyid, supposed descendant of 
All, I, 5 S«. , 

Scape-goat, ritual of, I, 198, 203 
Science, Hindoo attitude towards, 

I, 2IS«, 

Muhammadan attitude to- 
wards, II, 205 

position in India of, il, 257 

Scott, Sir Waller, on sport, I. 145 
Search, afjuses of riglil of, II, 69 
Seaton, Mr., merits of, il, 137 
Sects of Muiiammadans, i, 59 
Self-government difficult in India, 

II, 28//., 29». 

Seniority in native army, ii, 299- 
301, 312 

Sepoys, false evidence given by, II, 
34 

habits of, II, 292, 303, 31 1 

thrift of, II, 293 

spirit of, 11, 295 

jirornotlon of, ii, 299, 3 ^S 

lidclity of, 11 , 312, 2/3//. 
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Siva, legends of, i, I72». ; il, 265 

reign of, ii, 20(5 

SivajI, career of, ii, I2«, 

Skinner, Colonel, of Skinner's 
Horse, tl, him. 

Slave girls of Begam Sumroo, II, 
274-276 

Slavery in Rome and India, i, 
34 i«. 

Sleeman, Captain H. A., son of the 
author, i, gw, 

— — SirW, H,, correspondenee of, 
I, xiv 

early life of, i, xv 

— — entered civil employ, i, xvi 

marriage of, l, xvii 

— — travels of, i, xviii 

— resident of Lucknow, i, xix 
— — attempt to assassinate, i, xix 

— death of, i, xx 

Lord Dalhousie’s opinion of, 

I, XX 

■— characteristics of, i, xxi 

suppression of Thuggee by, i, 

xxii, i09>;. 

Smalbpox, Hindoo explanations of, 

I, 206-210 

observances in cases of, i, 

207, 209 

Smith, Mr. F. C., Agent to Cover- 
nor-General, i, io9»., iio«, 

— Mr. V, A., on history of Bun- 
delkhand, i, 217«. 

Settlement Ojicer’sManualhy, 

II, 243«. 

Snake, ghost assuming form of, I, 
272 

Society, Anglo-Indian, at Meerut, 
II, 249 

in India generally, ii, 251-257 
Soil, alleged decline in fertility of, 
I, 235-240, 244-250 ; II, 48-54, 

83 

Sombre, see “ Sumroo ” 

Son river, legend of, i, 17 


Sorcery, see “Witchcraft” and 
“Witches” 

Southern India, revenue system of. 
It, 244 

see “ Deccan ” 

SJJarta, belief concerning shooting 
stars at, I, 43«. 

Spelling of Indian names, i, xiii 
Spirits haunting villages,. I, 268 
guarding corn and trees, I, 

•273 

Spiti valley, situation of, I, I48«, 
Sport, native ideas and methods of, 
1, 14s, 287 

Spotted deer. Axis maculata, I, 
296;/. 

Spry, Mary, mother of author, I, 

XV 

Dr, H, H., works of, I, I20«. 

— — death of, I, i6i«. 

Sraddh ceremonies, I, 35 
Stars, Muhammadan belief about, 
I, 44». 

— - Spartan belief about shooting, 
h 43”- 

Statistics, falsification of, II, 2l8«. 
Steplien, Mr, Carr, on archoeolc^y 
of Delhi, II, I79», 

Sir James F,, drafted Evidence 

Act, I, 8o«, 

Stratton in Cornwall, birthplace of 
author, I, xv 

Subdivision, evils of, II, 54, 239 
Sugar, coarse eaten by all 

castes, I, 365 

Sugar-cane, 'varieties of, i, 253 >i> 

witchcraft stories about, I, 88 

Sugar-mill, native pattern of, I, 251 

improved patent patterns of, 

I, 253«- 

Suicidc by opium, I, 307 

by samBdh, I, 266 ; II, 238 

Sulaiman ,Shikoh, eldest son of 
Dara, I, 330 ; II, 177 
Sumroo, early life of, II, 268 
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Siimron jicrpcltfllcil nw.'ncrc al 
I’ama, II, 170 

— — Icnilcr of niciecnar)' Uoop'-, 
II, =7: 

— iSii'.l nt Aj;ia, ii, :7.'; 

Sumioo, r.r-j'.am, ]niciitn(;c anti 

I'irtli pf, II, 3(17, rfiSw., 27 yi. 

— — mrcccilcil licr htul'.iml Smn- 
lon, II. 173 

— c\ecniion of . ■■lave pith liy, 11, 
27.1-276 

— — inatricJ Ijc V.ai'te.iu, It, 27S, 

sS.! 

flipht of, 11, 270-281 

— ■■ icint-l.-'icd, II, 2S2 

— — .allictl with I'tili.Oi Govern- 
mcnl, II, 28.1 

ntlmini>.lr.-ilivc system <if, li, 

2SS 

l>cncfaction'! of, 11, 2S6 

diameter of, ti, 2SS, 289 

• pal.icc at Delhi of, 11, iCi 

territoiie.s of, II, 20S 

<k.Hh of, II, 233, 237 

Sun rcprc.scnlctl by a cry.stal, I, 
» 73 «- 

Sunni .scet of Mnliaminadans, I, 
59 "- 

Supplies, provision of, i, 50-5.1 
Supreme Court converted into Ifiph 
Court, II, 219;;. 

Suraj hlal, founder of llharatpur 
dynasty, l, ^40/;. ; II, 9-1 1 
Surgerj’, natives accept Europc.m, 
li 130 

Survey, cadastral, i, 7 S 11 . 

rcganlcd as incestuous, I, 

= 3 S 

■ instruments of, i, 273»;. 

• prejudice against trigonomet- 

rical, I, 244 

— — progress of trigonometrical, i, 
^ 244 »/. 

Suttee on the Nerbudda, i, 22 
— attempted at Benares, i, 29 
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Suttee of fisherman's wife, I, 33 

of I.<idhl woman, I, 32, 35 

IJernier’s .stories of, i, 3 I«., 

ss«- 

— nt Deori, i, 160 
— — prophecies uttered at, 1, 28, 
37 . >6o 

monuments, i, 132 

— — legislation prohibiting, I, 23;/. 

opinions of European officials 

on, I. 133 

.V;v/i7, form of Siva, l, 126;/. 
Swallows praised in Koran, I, 427 
Sweepers, social position of, I, 55 

customs of guild of, I, 60 

princesses oficred to, I, 174 

Sykes, Colonel, on geology of India, 
I, 119;;. 

Tail w.anting in men-tigers, i, 154 
Taimfir (Timur), character of, 11, 
1S7, I 9 » 

cruelty of, 11, iSS 

massacre at Delhi by, il, 152, 

1S9 

mas5.acre at Meerut by, ii, 

190 

attack on Syria, &c., by, ii, 

191 

defeat of Bajazet by, ii, 192 

invasion of China planned by, 

n, 193-195 

death of, II, 194 

succession to, li, 195 

Taimur Shah, king of Afghanistan, 
I, 350 

Taj, the, described, l, 377, 3S2 

inscriptions of, i, 3So«. 

date of, I, 3S11;., 3Ss«. 

gardens of, i, 3S3, 389/;. 

materials of, i, 3S4 

repairs to, i, 388;;. 

Tamarind generally married to 
mango, i, 39 

Tamerlane, see ‘‘ Taimur (Timur)’’ 
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Tunda, ancjeal capital of Bengal, 

39? 

Tank, laarxlage of, j, 49 
Tansea, musician and singer, JI, 
227 

iiistory of, JJ, 22S«. 

Tarjnasbirtn -(Tur;;}!)), jnvasicn of 
India luj, JI, J44, JO5, Jjti 
Tavernier, J, Ji., iveighed tie 
K-obinur, i, 352«* 

visits to India of, I, 3S2«.j 

JI, 23«- 

at A 1 kha 1 ».d in iVj$, il, 225 

Taxation, advantages of indirect. 

JJ, OS, 7J, 240 

light in India, Ji, J37, 240 

Tavlor, Colonel Meadows, Con- 
feaions of « Thtt^, by, i, 109«. 
TebrI, chief town of Orel hii b" tale, 

I, 1O2, J75 

Temple, perhaps derived from 
tomb, J, 205«, 

Temple, Sir R,, first Chief Com- 
missioner of Central Provinces, 

Tenants, legislation concerning, i, 
yOw. 

Tenures, feudal, J, 177 

theory of, i, So/r. j JJ, yOw. 

or f^tkynts setivus, 1, J27 
Thags, see Thugs ” 

Thakurs, or Kajpuls, J, jyOw. 
Thanadar^ see " Police ” 
Thessalonica, massacre of, JJ, 37 
Thevenot, lie, travels of, J, 14, 
404 

Thoma^ George, history oO JJ, 

277, 278 

restored Begam Sumroo, JJ, 

282, 284 

Thuggee, suppression by author ol^ 

J, xix, xxii, jo9« 

— — 3teHfttnn{a form of, I, JJO«. 
Thugs, murder at Sujaina by, J, 

90 


Thugs, two cases of murder by, j, 

jUrKl. signal of, J, JOO 

famd'dtitt clan o!^ J, lOO 

system a.nd diffusion of, J, 

lod, ;o9«- ; Ji, 224 

special lejpsktion against, 

JO^e. ; JJ, 221 

officers who suppressed, J, 

J09«. 

omens observed by, J, 359^- 

devoted to Nkam - ud - d'n 

Aulia, JJ, J45 

murder in Meerut district h)’, 

JJ, 208 

in disguise of ascetics, JJ, 

2'54«. 

Tigers, man-ec.ting, j, J53, J57«- 

wliich have been men, j, 154 

I TJkanigarii, the fort of Tehit, J, 
Jd2«. 

Tod, Colonel, JidJasthCn by, j, 
J78>r. 

j Toleration, Anglo-Indian, jJ, 253 
I Hindoo, J, 5? 

( I'juaammadan, Jt, 4o5«. 

Tombs of Gosains, I, 2O5 

of Jatsand Gosains, jj, lo 

associated with moscues, JJ, 

■J31 

not to be covered, JI, 137,233 

— Muhammadan and Hindoo 
ceremonies at, jj, 237 

specia.1 form of, for women, 

JJ, j 08«. 

Tom'jstones, Muhammadan rules 
concerning, JJ, j8j 
T onk, Jvawab of; Amir JChan, J, 
%in., J58 

Toothache ascribed to a devil, J, 
20O 

Toshakkuno defined, J, 'jon. 

Tours, battle ofi JJ, jyj 
Trap, Deccan series of, J, JJ9 
see Basalt ” 







Umlitclb, a myal api'cmlagc, t, 
i6.;k. 

Uncovcnan'.eJ scn’icc ilci'ncilt n, 

67/:. 

liVijilit, or riicl, l, S-fOr:. 
Uniform, inJiflctcnco of natives to, 
I. =75 

Unitcrl States, war with, in 1S12- 
lS!.j, It, 307/:, 

nbolishcii impressment, il, 30S 


incarnaliopA (,rr\:.'i.W) of, 

t2v, 

—— lotus symlKil of, I, 132 
' — - represent^.! Iiy /ii/ijsi 
jo/ir^v,r";, I, I.j 7 i ^73 

• — worsliipjwai as Krislina, 

I. 3. i' 

tcmi>Iesof, It, 250, 260;.*., 

ofierings of water to, 1, 172; 

It, 261, 265 

priests of, it, 262-264 

legenrt of, n, 265 

reign of, it, 266 

IlairagI ilevotecs of, I, 

363 ; II, 262-264 
/-VM/ tree sacred to, i, 245/J 

II, iS 
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36S 

W’aroiS coal-field, I, 2So;a 
Watermen, customs of, i, 61 
Water offered to Sira, i, I72». 

not to be sold for irrigation, 

n, 79 

not offered to Jagaimatb, II, 

261 

used in Kolas ceremony, n, 

21S 

see “ Ganges •rrater ” 

Water-chestnut, or singJiarOi 1, 94, 
211 

Watts, Mr. William, governor of 
Fort Wfflliam, it, 250;2. 

Waar AE, Xawab Wazir of Oudh, 
II, 123 

Weaver-bird described, i, 143 
Weber, Prof. A., on the Greeks in 
India, I, I26>a, 

Wedding, use of Ganges rrater at, 
II, 25971. 

see “ Marriage ” 

Well, construction of, I, 43S 

wotking of, II, 79 

— cost of, II, So, 91 
Wheat, effects of blight on, i, 
23S 

White Mahadeo, i, 126 ; il, 136 

Krishna, 11, 10 

Wldotr-bunung, see “ Suttee ” 
■Wlddws, remarriage of, l, 31 

sale by auction of, i, xti 

treatment of, I, 32 

cuttii^ h^ of, I, 5671. 

lights of, I, 309 

Wife will not name husband, i, 25 

a duty of, J, i6i». 

Wilkinson, Mr. L., Political Agent 
in Bhopal, i, iii». 

Wilton, hir. John, of Bengal Chil 
Service i, 412 


Witchcraft in Seoni district, i, S4 

in Jabalpur district, I, S5 

in Bilaspur district, I, S7 

in Sagar district, i, SS 

partis explanation of belief 

in, I, S6 

among the Romans, I, Sfirr. 

Witches would not sink, I, Sg 
IMtnesses, annoyances of, I, 367- 
370 

see “ Evidence ” 

Women, special form of tomb for, 
II, 16S;:. 

dress of, I, 22 

sacrifice- of hair by, I, 56 

secret murders of, II, 22671. 

chapter of Koran entitled, i, 

24177. 

Wordsworth quoted, 1, 43077. ; II, 9 
Works, engineering, II, 5177. 
WoT^ip, see “ Rel^on” 

Yamaraja, the judge of the dead, 

I, 12 

Yudhishthira, l^end of, i, 13 ; n, 

1S4 

Yunani system of medicine, i, 129, 
130 

Zafatyab Khan, son of Sumroo 
(Samin), il, 26S 

incapable, ii, 273. 

proclaimed by troops, ir, 2S0 

Colonel Dyce son-in-law of, 

II, 286 

2 ^m Singh, freebooter, I, 158 
Zaman Sh^, see “ Shah Zaman ” 
ZamindSn tewsx&, i, 177 

settlement, see “Permanent 

settlement” and “Settlement, 
revenue ” 
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